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INTRODUCTION 

By L. C. martin, B.Litt., M.A.(Oxon.) 

King Alfred Profesaor of English Litereture, Umvenity of Liverpool 


Until recently the literature of the period represented in this 
volume suffered somewhat in its reputation from its incidence 
between two epochs whose qualities could be rather more clearly 
recognized and readily defined. The greatness of a few consummate 
writers of the seventeenth century, Milton, Dryden, or Bunyan, 
did not need discovery or enhancement. But Victorian students 
were on the whole unduly inclined to treat y he years between i6a.Q 
and 1700 as “ an age of transition ”j, and to apologize for some o f 
Its literary featu res hecansp. thpsp. w ere not the f eatures of the Eliz a- 
fcethan or the A ugustan age ^or at least to emphasize, in their dis- 
'cussiohs of the intermediate period, the merely historical interest 
attaching to relics or anticipations. Thus the poetry of the “ meta- 
physical ” school represented primarily a degeneration from the 
graceful spontaneity more jiroperly attributable to the Elizabethan 
lyric, or the verse-technique of pre-Restoration writers was rather 
too exclusively brought to the test of post-Restoration standards. 
To-day, while the historical bearings of seventeenth-century litera- 
ture are as clearly perceived as ever before, and perhaps more nicely 
estimated, there is also a fuller perception of the positive virtues; 
writers scarcely regarded a hundred years ago have come into 
prominence; the greater and smaller achievements alike have been 
appreciated with more sympathy and with more successful pene- 
tration to the springs of thought and emotion that made them what 
they are, and gave them human values as real and often as great as 
may be found in the literature of any other period. The literature 
of the seventeenth century now stands securely upon its own merits. 

‘ Nothing is more striking than the excellence to which it attains 
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in many various fields./" Here,” as Dryden said in another con- 
nexion, “is God’s plenty”, and there is something for all tastes. 
The seventeenth century is one of our great ages of lyrical writing, 
the age of Herrick, Crashaw, Vaughan, Marvell, and Rochester, to 
mention only a few outstanding names. Such lyrical poetry as comes 
from these, for all its deficiencies or inequalities, may well be pre- 
ferred by many to that of the preceding age, since in general it 


strikes deeper and gathers greater intensity from the widened range 
of the thoughts with which it is often openly concerned, “ these« 
thoughts that wander through eternity ” and give a new force and 
Mignancy to the poetry of love and death and our immortal longing. 
(The period again comprises all the consummation of Milton’s genius 
in our greatest epic writmg^ ^atire in verse reaches in Dryden’s 
manipulation a level never reacned before and never exceeded smce. 
The drama, although the theatres were closed for nearly twenty 


years, can show something not too unworthy of the Elizabethan 


tradition when Dryden or Qtwav is at his best, and takes on a new 
and fascinating brilliancy in the comedy of manners, with Wycherley, 
Congreve, and Vanbrugh for its exponents. English "nanrative 
prose in all its range has nothing more effective to show than may 
be found in the works of Bunyan; and other kinds of prose are 
profusely represented at a high degree of power and appropriateness 
to the ends in view, the end of historical narrative in Clarendon and 


Burnet, of preaching in Tillotson and South, of argument in Hobbes 
and Locke, of biography, topical comment, and self-revelation in 
Walton, Evelyn, Pepys, Cowley, and Temple, and, not least, of 
oratory or meditation in Milton and Browne, whose work in these 
fields has not been excelled for grandeur, ’honor^, and rhythmical 
elaboration^ ' 

f Yet for all this profusion and versatility there are certain features 
of seventeenth-century literature that seem to stand out and confer 
upon it a distinctive quality or''demeanour. There is, in the* first 
place, the prominence of speculative, metaphysical, and religKius 
interests, the result of strong desire and sincere efforts to understand 
life in its spiritual aspects, in its relationship with eternity and the 
divine will. Hence a certain largeness of mental horizon which was 
favourable to the achievement of the sublime, or somethmg like it, 
by those whose gifts of imagination and literary phrasing were at all 
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commensurate to the task of describing the religious conceptionsi 
r^tuures, and aspirations of the soul imprisoned in human fleak. 
Serious and reflective poetry and prose had been among the cate- 
gories of Elizabethan literature. But whereas for the most part the 
Elizabethan genius had tended to concern itself with “ the loveliness 
and wonders of the world around us ”, many of the better seven- 
teenth-century writers were more pronouncedly inclined on the one 
hand to see these things as part of a larger whole, and on the other 
to turn their thoughts and fancies mwards to the contemplation and 
elucidation of the more recondite mysteries of individual experience, 
earnestly and cunningly exploring the border country where the 
carnal and spiritual, body and soul, life and death may seem to meet 
and dispute for ownership. And this is true not merely of those 
whose intentions were of set purpose religious or devotional, as with 
lyrical poets like Herbert, Crashaw, Vaughan, or Traherne, but of 
those whose writings are of gayer or more mundane themes. The 
thought of death and transience can affect at any moment the in- 
spiration of the amorous lyrists, importing a note of sadness or 
even something of tragic grandeur into their verse: 

But at my back T alwaies hear 

Times winged Charriot hurrying near. 

And yonder all before us he 

Desalts of vast Eternity, 

and the quality of strangeness and ingenuity, the seeking, by 
“ divine ” and “ human ” poets alike, for original comparisons and 
conceits, which was sometimes dictated by mere misguided fancy 
and insecure poetic taste, is often better understood as the natural 
tendency of minds acutely aware of the strangeness surrounding and 
investing all mortal existence. The world, for the religious poet, 
was a storehouse of symbols on which man may draw. “ All things 
here ^how him heaven.” And if there is occasionally something 
wayward and perverse in the mystical poet’s efforts to show the 
corAspondency of the earthly with the spiritual Aere can also 
be moments when something of high poetic authenticity comes of 
his speculations. (Certainly some of the best poetry of Ae seven- 
teenth century is ih the mystical vein, when, as in Vaughan s writing, 
the symbolism of nature and childhood is exploited to hint at the 
glory which shall be revealedii 
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\Milton has almost nothing of the mystical attitude. But Milton 
set out, and no one has ever been better qualified, to write a great 
epic poem which should bring home to the world in the symbolic 
way the immensity of the issues which may be involved in the 
common proclivities and actions of men, as individuals and as 
members of the community. Free and unconventional as was his 
religious creed, he never lost hold of his consciousness of a divine 
will that is thwarted by human weakness and insubordination, or 
of the dependency of humanity upon divine support and sympath)^ 
in any efforts that may be made towards the improvement of the 
human condition. And though most of his dearest ambitions, for 
himself and for his country, had been frustrated when he wrote his 
last and greatest works, he could still affirm that 

"Just are the ways of God 

And justifiable to men 

0 

The profundity and scope, the wide human significance, of Milton’s 
religious notions as displayed m Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, 
and Samson Agonistes, together with the manner offtheir setting 
forth, illustrates well the part that is played in the attainment of the 
sublime by the power, as Longinus puts it, of grasping great con- 
ceptions! 

The marvellous prose literature of reflection, speculation, con- 
fession, and controversy again testifies to the widespread preoccu- 
pation, especially in the earlier part of this period, with the deeper 
problems of human life and destmy. Rehgio Medici, The Saints' 
Everlasting Rest, Holy Living and Holy Dying, The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, titles such as these are eloquent of the desire of many minds 
to attain what might seem to be a right and proportionate view of 
the relations between this life and the larger permanent existence 
believed to lie beyond it, I The seventeenth century was an jige of 
great learning, and the weight of scnptural, patristic, and classical 
lore enters into the gravity of much of the prose style of the thne^ 
But the greatness and distinction of style so frequently achieved 
depends more upon the readiness with which the imaginations of 
these writers could be stirred and kindled by the magnitude of the 
issues to which they applied their attention. 

But together with all the great rehgious and speculative literature 
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of the seventeenth century there is a rich and many-sided literature 
devoted to what may be considered, though perhaps on a narrow 
view, more specifically human interests! And in this nothing ia 
more remarkable than the rapid evolution of the various forms as 
the writers come to a fuller sense of their possibilities and thus are 
able to give them added scope and increased effectiveness. On all 
hands it is a time of exploration and discovery, and versatility of 
vision goes in company with versatility of form and style. 

* fThus into the writing of history there enters a new force and 
subtlety, as the historian not merely takes into his purview the 
events and incidents of the period with which he is concerned, but 
eiydeavours to see and interpret them in their relations with human 
characters and motives. This kind of approach is first notably mani- 
fested in Clarendon’s History of the Great Rebellion, after which 
there could be no return by historians of any capacity to the drier 
narrations of the chroniclers.! The human interest of history ia 
revealed in a fullness never before compassed by an English writer. 
It may be said that Clarendon’s portrayals of his politicians have not 
all the living reality, all the inwardness of conception, that could be 
desired fop^em. Nevertheless his History affords one signal ex- 
ample of the growing interest in personality which marks his age, 
and other historians within the period, like Buniet, follow not 
unworthily in the paths which Clarendon marked out. 

The vogue of the Theophrastian character-sketch as practised 
by John Earle and Samuel Butler, a form by which Clarendon was 
apparently himself influenced, is itself significant. This form, 
however, was not a discovery of the period; and in fact does not 
greatly attract its more accomplished talent. Rather there is move- 
ment away from such broad type-delineation towards a nicer weighing 
of character, as it may be watched in particular instances and with 
due ijegard for the significant details which may reveal themselves 
to patient and sympathetic observation. 

TThe art of biography is not brought to perfection in the seven- 
teenth centuryl Walton’s sketches of Hooker, Donne, Herbert, and 
others, which for method and style, and for a certain flavour of 
humorous sympathy sometimes verging upon satire, are the most 
attractive essap in ^is kind, are yet lacking in nuance and in fullness 
of truth. But there are many works of this time in which biography 
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is aimed at and which in their various wa}r8 illustrate the new reaching* 
out towards the more delicate appreciation and portrayal of human 
personality. Lucy Hutchinson’s account of her husband’s career, 
Sprat’s Life of Cowley, Burnet’s Life of Rochester are all notable 
contributions, wherein dignity of style can be made compatible 
with the spirit of Lucy Hutchinson’s assertion that “ a naked undrest 
narrative, speaking the simple truth of him, will deck him with more 
substantial glory than all the'pane^rics the best pens could ever 
consecrate to the virtues of the best men 

Self-portraiture, again, whether attempted in the shape of formal 
autobiography or achieved, more or less voluntarily, in letters, 
memoirs, essays, and diaries, is copiously and sometimes consum- 
mately represented, fin an age of self-scrutiny and self-questioniflg 
no one followed out the philosopher’s maxim “ know thyself ” more 
relentlessly or successfully than Samuel Pepys. And with self- 
portraiture in these various forms went the delineation of contem- 
porary life, which, thanks to Evel5m, Pepys, and a host of other 
record-makers, is known to us with a peculiar and unsurpassed 
intimacy and richness of detailj The novel is not yet. But the way 
for it is prepared by exercise in these different branches of literary 
endeavour that involve the recounting of incidents of daily life and 
may call for the subtler kinds of analysis and revelation of motive. 
Fielding is almost in sight when Bunvan relates the life and adven- 
tures of Mr ^Badma n, and Richardson when Ann, Lady Halkett, in 
her Autobio^apf^ explains how a he, told after some heart- 

searching, helped her to avoid the embarrassing attentions of a male 
admirer. 

I The most remarkable achievement in the drama after the long 
period of almost complete inaction while the theatres were closed 
(1642-1660) was the comedy of manners as written by Etherege, 
Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, another form 
which drew strength from its contact with life, the life, this*time, 
of the society gathered round the court of the last Stuart monarehs. 
The bnlliancy of wit and persifla ge which that society admired 
received at the hands of these dramatists an ideal grace and polish, 
and the heartless temper which characterized the same class and 
exalted success in amorous adventure above the notion of the 
marriage of true minds was also faithfully reflected and generously 
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exploited by them.41 Those who wish to do so may read these playa 
in the spirit recommended by Charles Lamb, seeing in them the 
mirror not of reality but of some fairy world whose morals and 
manners have no relation to our own. I'here is, indeed, a funda- 
mental rightness in such recognition of the artistic qualities of 
Restoration comedy^ But it is unnecessary to overlook or minimize 
its basic fidelity to the ways of certain circles of Restoration society 
as revealed by the less imaginative literature of the memoirists. 

The rant and spurious passion of the serious “ heroic ” play, 
popular in the first ten years after the Restoration, resulted from 
the attempt to compass in the theatre a kind of greatness, k la 
Corneille, by writers and for a public who had no greatness in their 
spirit. The intention to import into the drama the genius of epic 
and romance, with a military atmosphere and with heroes and 
heroines tom between various claims and devotions, proved on the 
whole abortive, and Buckingham’s burlesque in The Rehearsal of 
the exceedingly hard-worked conflict between love and honour, and 
of the high-sounding stylistic absurdities into which even Dryden 
could often be betrayed, told heavily against any continuance of 
this form, without indeed dismissing its influence from the seven- 
teenth-century stage. There is often more cause for genuine admir- 
ation in the less ambitious endeavours of Otway and Southeme, 

' who, lowering their aims from tragedy to pathos, achieved in plays 
like Venice Preserved or The Fatal Marriage something at once 
more convincing and more nicely attuned to the experience and 
mentality of Restoration playgoers. 

/ And in fact nothing is more characteristic of the main trends 
of literary activity in the latter part of the seventeenth century than 
the inclination of writers to limit themselves to common interests, 
familiar notions, rational ideals, and forms of expression that might 
be understanded of the people. There is now, on the whole, less 
literature written for the small but fit audience by whom Milton 
thought his Paradise Lost might be appreciated, and more literature 
mtended to satisfy wider circles of readers, literature concerned 
with social behaviour and intercourse, political process and intrigue, 
and the morality of everyday life; and the new forms and styles, or 
the adaptations of old ones, are congruent with this changing 
orientation of literary minds. There were various causes for this 
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development in the social and political conditions of the age and in 
the influence of philosophical and critical thought. 

The spirit of Restoration England was in no small measure 
worldly and materialistic, partly by way of protest against the 
spiritual rigours of the Putitan rdgime. Religious teachers might 
insist upon the present needs of the soul and upon the all-importance 
of its prospects in another world, but the ordinary mind could not 
or would not be convinced that it was either necessary or desirable 
for human beings to feed upon spiritual bread alone. The incidents 
of national politics in seventeenth-century England brought with 
them new leisure and new freedoms, and opened up fresh avenues 
of mental life for the people as a whole, and especially for the midcUe- 
classes. How should the new possibilities be used and developed? 
Liberal satisfaction for those who were interested in this question 
was to be provided early in the next century in the pages of the 
Tatler and Spectator, but m the meantime much was done for those 
who cared, in one way or another, to make the best of this world. 
And as literature, whether designed for aristocratic circles or for 
middle-class readers, came more and more to concern itself with the 
common interests of social man, to mirror the decencies and graces 
of civilized behaviour, to condemn the grossness of ignorance or the 
deceits of political life, it was natural that a style should be en- 
couraged, both in prose and in verse, that was devoid of all 
individual caprice and nicely adapted to the minds of the new 
reading public, to capacities of normal though in some respects 
sharpening intelligence. 

' This development is nowhere better illustrated than in satire 
as it was consummated in the work of Dryden, which m universality, 
weight, and incisiveness represents a marked advance upon all 
earlier English endeavours in that field The most notable satire 
before Dryden’s is, first, that of Donne and of Hall among the,Eliza- 
bethans, a satire which, though often telling, is marred too fre- 
quently by turbulence of temper, obscurity of utterance, aild a 
deliberate roughness of metrical form; and then that of Samuel 
Butler, Dryden’s elder contemporary, which for all its attractive and 
memorable condensations of phrase is at once too whimsical and 
too facetious, too Democritean, to compass the strongest sort of 
satirical effects. Dryden’s success in Absalom and Ackitophel, The 
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Medal, and Mac Flecknoe is due to his synthesis of keenness and 
detachment of spirit, his capacity for reasoned thought, his genuine 
sense of moral and aesthetic values, and, not least, his appreciation 
of the peculiar suitability to the satirical purpose of the “ closed ” 
rh3m3ing couplet as written before him by such as Waller, Sandys, 
and Denham. It was in satire that Dryden proved most convincingly, 
and proved with both fortunate and imfortunate results, that verse 
could have a charm not too far removed from the charm of well- 
■vjjrought argumentative prose and not too far beyond the apprecia- 
tion and even the attainment of much smaller poetic intelligences 
than his own. The lesson was learnt again that common sense and 
sound craftsmanship are indispensable elements in the making of 
poAry, but it was learnt too absolutely, with too much detriment 
to that other salutary notion, revived later, that poetry “ should 
surprise by a fine excess 

The strong tendency of the more accomplished men of letters, 
as the century wore qp, to confine their range to what the normal 
mind would regard as “ real ” mterests and to frame their styles 
accordingly was paralleled and assisted by the main trend of philo- 
sophical thought in the century as a whole, the inclination to limit 
the scope of philosophical inquiry to what might be precisely 
observed and accurately verified. | The benefits to be expected from 
such a discipline had been strikingly set forth by Francis Bacon, 
who provided as early as 1605, m his Adzancement of Learning, a 
stirring call to arms against “ vain imaginations, vain altercations, 
vain affectations Certainly it is possible to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of Bacon in the establishment of the modem scientific move- 
ment, with Its concentration upon the phenomena of the material 
universe; but he was an eloquent advocate of its principles, and 
when in i66a^ the Royal Society for the advancement of science 
received the royal charter, his notions and words were often re- 
membered. Cowley wrote one of his grandiloquent “ Pindarick ” 
odes>on the Royal Society, therein comparing Bacon to Moses, since 
Bacon had been able to see though not to enter into the Promised 
Land of scientific achievement now to be enjoyed through reliance 
upon observation and experiment. And the kind of influence that 
the scientific movement could exert, directly and indirectly, upon 
literary expression is well indicated in a famous passage in Thomas 
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Sprat’s History of the Royal Society (1667), whose members, we are 
told, had shown “ a constant resolution to reject all amplification, 
digression, and swellings of style: to return back to the primitive 
purity and shortness, when men delivered so many things almost in 
an equal number of words. They have exacted from all their 
members a close, naked, natural way of speaking, positive expres- 
sions, clear senses, a native easiness, bringing all things as near the 
mathematical plainness as they can, and preferring the language of 
artisans, countrymen, and merchants before that' of poets aq^ 
scholars.” 

Another follower of Bacon was Thomas Hobbes, who published 
his Leviathan in 1651, attempting therein to deduce the laws of 
human society and politics from certain principles which he thoifght 
he could observe in “ nature The principles are contestable, but 
the deductions are drawn from them with the fullest respect for 
logic and “ reason ”, and the dry compressive quality of Hobbes’s 
manner is in full accord with the new temper. And at the end of 
the century John Locke set forth the principles of human under- 
standing in the true spirit and manner of the “ age of reason ”. His 
famous Essay is actuated by an ideal of wise self-limitation, having 
originated in the desire ” to examine our own abilities, and see 
what objects our understandings were or were not fitted to deal 
with ”. 

i The rational spirit is abroad also In the sphere of literary criti- 
cism. There is, after the Restoration, a marked inclination to give 
preferential attention to the more controllable elements in literary 
composition, to design, to exactness of phraseology, and to smooth- 
ness of Utterance both in verse and in prose. It was felt that the 
time haa|bome to make a stand against what had been capricious and 
chaotic in literary style, and the feeling gathered stren^ from the 
growing appreciation of ancient classical and modern French litera- 
tures, wherein it often seemed that the principles of imity and 
measure and precision had been more recognizably observed* than 
by the Elizabethans and many of their successors. Dryden, the most 
accomplished critic of the period, was too sanely and elastically 
minded to treat in a cavalier spirit the glories of Elizabethan litera- 
ture; and in his Essay on Dramatic Poesy (1668) he weighs in masterly 
fashion, again \rith an admirable combination of enthusiasm and 
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detachment, the relative merits of ancient and modem, English and 
French, blank verse and rhyme in dramatic practice. But on the 
whole the greater weight of his critical writing is lent, not without 
good reason, to the classical cause; and others, his contemporaries, 
less balanced and judicious than he, carried much further and some- 
times reduced to absurdity the notion that only with disaster could 
the modem writer deviate from the practice and from what was 
conceived or misconceived to be the guiding theory of Greek and 
Batin literature. 

The classical temper was no new or sudden phenomenon in 
En g lish literature. It had, for instance, actuated Sidney’s attack in 
\i&^pologie for Poetrie upon the improprieties and disorderly con- 
struction of English tragedy and upon die thoughtless profusion of 
ornament in English prose and verse; and it had constantly governed 
the inspiration of Ben Jonson in his dramatic and lyrical composition. 
Owing partly to Jonson’s influence, but not only to this, ,the seven- 
teenth-century lyric is often marked by other features than the 
arbitrary fancies, the wilful similitudes, and the formal quaintnesses 
associated with the “ metaphysical ” kind; it has the qualities also 
of order, restraint, and a graceful tidiness of thought and utterancej[“ 
much to be admired in the work of writers like Carew and Herrick. 
At the end of the century and in the last year of his own life (in the 
Preface to the Fables, 1700) Dryden remarked upon the waning of 
Cowley’s poetic fame: “ One of our late great poets is sunk in his 
reputation because he could never forgo any conceit which came in 
his way; but swept like a drag-net, great and small. ... All this 
proceeded not from any want of knowledge, but of judgment.” 
The current has now set against caprice and disorder; but the tide 
begins to turn long before, and Cowley himself had helped to form 
the taste by which he here stands condemned. Nor was the closed 
coupleU as written by Dryden and Pope, with its characteristic 
balance and point, a thing of sudden emergence. Full justice has 
yet to be done to the early illustrations of its possibilities by such 
as Chapman and Drayton. And yet again there are precedents 
for that clear, cool, sinuously and intimately persuasive prose 
written by Dryden, Temple, and Addison, and superseding the 
involutions and complex harmonies of Milton, Browne, and Jeremy 
Taylor. It is easy to make too much of the harmless necessary 
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assertions of our critical textbooks about the “ periods " of English 
literature. 

It has also to be admitted that for all the general preoccupation 
of late seventeenth-centuiy men of letters with secular concerns, 
and in spite of the enhanced prestige and powerful influence upon 
verse and prose style of the spirit of “ enlightenment ”, reason, and 
common sense, .the finer literature of this age was slow to relax its 
hold upon metaphysical and religious interests. Bunyan produced 
most of his great work between 1678 and 1682; Bishop Ken’s Prat^ 
tice of Divine Love belongs to 1685-1686, and his Manual of Prayfrs, 
in the edition that includes some famous hymns, to 1695; John 
Norris in his Essay towards the Theory of the Ideal or Intelligible 
World (published 1701-1704) carries on the traditions of the mid- 
century Cambridge Platonism with his union of logical with specu- 
lative and mystical interests;| Dryden, after his signal success in his 
satirical masterpieces, becomes the apologist in verse first for the 
Anglican Church m Rebgio Laid (1682) and then for Roman Catholi- 
cism in The Hind and the Panther (1687); and even the Earl of 
Rochester, who “ blazed out his youth and his health in lavish 
voluptuousness ”, could easily fall into the language of Christian 
devotion in the celebration of an earthly amour 

In this volume more space is given to the work of John Milton 
than to that of any other writer; and it is fitting for many reasons 
that this should be so. This man,” said Dryden, ” cuts us all out 
and the ancients too,” and the judgment is still defensibleN Milton 
holds our attention for the magnificent and hardly broxen con- 
sistency of his high performance in the art of poetry. But for more 
than that. We may admire him as a great thinker who used the art 
of poetry to set forth and recommend notions and ideals of para- 
mount importance still to a world full of social, moral, and religious 
problems similar to those in which his mind was exercised; as a 
liberal and dauntless spirit who knew well the strain of conflict 
between a noble conception of what life might be and the actual 
^ events of national history in his time or the incidents of his personal 
experience; between lower and higher satisfactions; between the 
impulse to freedom in life and in art and the desire for order and 
control; and as one who employed the years of his disappointment 
not to repine but to make a synthesis of these tendencies in artistic 
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patterns of cunning complexity and the utmost technical accom- 
plishment. It is no longer possible, as it was even thirty years ago, 
to regard Milton as a mere exponent of word-craft, as one who built 
a glorious poetic monument to dead ideas. To think thus is to credit 
him with a more literal faith ttian he actually had in the mythical 
framework of his poems and to miss the splendid unity of his achieve- 
ment/ He was indeed less concerned with considerations as to the 
historical truth of the Biblical stones which he utilized, though he 
probably would not have denied that something like the war in 
heaven and the fall of man as reported in the Scriptures had taken 
placff, than in what the stories could seem to symbolize, the most 
permanent and significant features of human life, the war between 
sendfe and soul, the proneness of men, as individuals and in societies, 
to choose the easier path and prefer bondage with ease to strenuous 
liberty, and the recuperative virtue by which individuals and societies 
may regain their lost Paradises. But since his vision was not con- 
fined to mundane issues he must needs show them in their eternal 
connexions and against a background of symbolical myth, whereby 
his themes gain dignity and universality and his art an added scope 
and potency 

The literature of the seventeenth century has a special relation- 
ship to the literature of the present day, upon which it is often 
complained that “ our sick hurrv and divided aims ” have exerted 
a too strong and searing effect, even if they are not making the 
attainment of great literature impossible. tThe seventeenth century 
inaugurates the modem scientific world by its discrimination of 
the claims of reason and intuition and by its demonstration that 
certain advantages attend the dispassionate and unbiased study of 
natural phenomena* The scientific discipline brought in due course 
its benefits, both to life and to literature, and with them the dis- 
advantage that it made for the separate exploitation of the human 
faculties, and in the subsequent history of letters there has been 
a consequent exalting at one period of die rational elements in our 
mentality, and at another of the intuitive, emotional, and imaginative, 
but seldom any full expatiation of the whole personality, 'iln the 
seventeenth century, wlule the claims of heart and head, intuition 
and reason, romantic and classical, are often theoretically opposed, 
we may find much literature in which they appear to be reconciled 
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and brought into harmonious co-ordination, and in which, through 
an inward serenity, not too cheaply bought, we may seem to hear 
“ the large utterance of the early gods Particularly we may look 
for inspiration and guidance to the work of Milton, -^e last English 
poet to sustain a constant equilibrium of power and restraint, liberty 
and order, on the highest planes of artistic endeavour. 



HERRICK TO LOCKE 

c . 1640 — c . 1700 




SIX CENTURIES OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


ROBERT HERRICK 

(1591-1674) 


Robert Herrick was bom in 
Cheapside in August, 1591. His 
father, a prosperous goldsmith, 
died when Herrick was little more 
than a year old, and was believed 
to have purposely thrown himself 
from an upper window of his house. 
Herrick may have been educated at 
Westminster; at the age of sixteen 
he was bound apprentice to his rich 
uncle, also a goldsmith; but in 
1613 he entered St. John's College, 
Cambridge, as a fellow-commoner. 
After bemg there three years he 
migrated to Trinity Hall, with the 
idea of spending less money and 
of studying law, for Trinity Hall 
was then, as now, famous for its 
teaching of law. He took his BA., 
degree iq 1617 and his M.A. in 
1620. For some years we lose sight 
of him; he may have been studying 
for the Church at Cambridge, but 
much more probably was pursuing 
an active career of idleness m Lon- 
don. He took holy orders before 
1627, when he accompanied the 
Duke of Buckingham on the ill- 
fated Isle of Rhd expedition as 
voi. m 


chaplain. In 1629 he was presented 
to the living of Dean Prior, a lonely 
place in Devonshire. He bemoaned 
his fate in leaving behind the 
gaieties of the capital and the 
society of Ben Jonson, whose “ son " 
he had long been. But he seems 
soon to have settled down to a quiet 
and happy life m the country, and 
It IS certamly to his country life 
that we owe the most exquisite of 
his poems. He never married, but 
lived a contented life surrounded 
by pets of various kinds, and faith- 
fully cared for by his maid Prudence 
Baldwin. He delighted in the 
quaint rural customs which he saw 
all around him, and some of his 
most charming poems celebrate 
such things as May Day festivities, 
harvest home, and Christmas mum- 
ming. Herrickwasasturdy Royalist, 
and accordingly was evicted in 1647 
to make way for one Dr. John 
Syms, a Puritan. In 1648 he 
published his only volume of poems, 
entitled Hesperides: or the Worh 
both Humane and Divine of Robert 
Herrick, Esq. The " Esq.” perhaps 
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denotes that Herrick irished to be 
considered a layman for the time 
being. In 1662 he had the satisfac- 
tion of ousting Dr. Syras from Dean 
Prior. Litde is known of the last 
twelve years of his life, but he was 
buried on 15th October, 1674. A 
monument was erected in Dean 
Prior Church in 1857. 

There are few poets more charm- 
ing than Hem^, and few who 
lend themselves less to critical 
disquisitions. His work is all self- 
explanatory and beautifully lucid. 
He was an enthusiastic admirer of 
the Greeks and Romans, admiring 
them as a kindred spint rather than 
as a scholar, and imitating their 
manner as well as their matter. 
He frequently imitated Martial, 
but he is daintier and more spon- 
taneous than the Roman poet. At 
times he is like the better con- 
tributors to the Greek Anthology; 
and some of his work is not unlike 
that of the pseudo-Anacreon. Some 
of his poems do not merely remind 
us of Horace; they place him within 
a measurable distance of Catullus. 
The studious lack of arrangement, 
the “ sweet disorder ” in the twelve 
himdred poems which comprise 
the Hespendes, is probably modelled 
on Catullus, as the book in other 
respects is carefully edited, and 
pimctiliously acknowledges its clas- 
sical imitations by italicizing them. 
Yet Herrick, in spite of many 
reminiscences of the ancients, is 
essentially original. Everything that 
he borrowed he made his own. He 
owed a debt too to Marlowe, 
Shakespeare, and Campion, but 
especially to Ben Jonaon. He was 
the first-born of ^e tribe of Ben, 
and had little to learn from 1^ 
father. Herrick, following the spirit 
of the ancients, could reach heights 


to which Jonson, sometimes unduly 
hampered by the letter, could not 
attain. Jonson was a bricklayer’s 
apprentice, and Herrick was ap- 
prenticed to a jeweller; abeunt 
studia in mores. Herrick’s spon- 
taneity, however, is deceptive. Close 
scrutiny can detect traces of careful 
workmmship even in those pieces 
which seem most unpremeditated; 
and in His Request to JuKa he begs 
her to commit his poems to the fire 
should he die before completing 
them. He was a perfect master of 
metre, and experimented with many 
new forms of it, nearly always 
successfully. He also had faultless 
taste in selecting the inevitable 
word. In his poems of country life 
he shows himself a true lover of 
nature. In his love poems he is 
charming and dainty, though he is 
never more than the equal of 
Horace. His lady-loves, of whom 
there were at least fourteen, were 
probably lay-figures, so that his 
love-sonp lack the poignancy of 
Catullus. In his fairy poems he 
appears as the poet laureate of the 
court of Oberon and Titama. In 
his Nobk Numbers he shows that 
he could write songs of good life as 
well as love-songs. They sustain 
his reputation as a clergyman more 
than Us reputation as a poet. They 
help us to imderstand his strong 
personality, and are full of manly 
and practical piety. In his nature 
Hemck was a curious mixture of 
pagan and Christian, and at times 
is more like a flamen of Jupiter 
than a minister of Christ. Numerous 
relics of paganism survive in his 
work, even as they do in certain 
rites of the Church. Hesperides was 
curiously neglected at ^e time of 
its appearance. It was, perhaps, 
felt t^t in 1648 “Soft songs to 
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Julia’s cockatoo ” mie less fitting 
than “ Fierce odes to Famine and 
to Slaughter Since the publica- 
tion of an article in the Gentleman's 
Magazine in 1796 Herrick's re- 
putation has gradually grown, and 
he is now almost universally re- 
cognized as the greatest of the 
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Cavalier lyrists, “for ever piping 
song for ever new”. 

[noria Delattre, Robert Herrick', 
F. W. Moorman, Robert Herruk: 
a Bu^i^Meal mid Critical Study, 
Sir Edmund Gosse, Seventeenth 
Century Studies.l 


The Argument of his Book 

I sing of Brooks, of Blossomes, Birds, and Bowers: 
Of Apnl, May, of Jime, and July-Flowers. 

I sing of May-poles, Hock-carts, Wassails, Wakes, 
Of Bride-grooms, Brides, and of their Bridall-cakes 
I write of Youth, of Love, and have Accesse 
By these, to sing of cleanly- Wanton nesse 
I sing of Dewes, of Raines, and piece b> piece 
Of Balme, of Oyle, of Spice, and Amber-Greece. 

1 sing of Times trans-shifting; and I write 
How Roses first came Red, and Lillies White. 

I write of Groves, of Twihghts, and I sing 
The Court of Mab, and of the Faine-Kmg. 

I write of Hell; I smg (and ever shall) 

Of Heaven, and hope to have it after all. 


When he would have his Verses Read 

In sober mornings, doe not thou reherse 
The holy incantation of a verse; 

But when that men have both well drunke, and fed, 

Let my Enchantments then be sung, or read. 

When Laurell spirts i’ the fire, and when the Hearth 
Smiles to it selfe, and guilds the roofe with mirth; 

When up the Thyrse is rais’d, and when the sound 
Of sacred Orgies flyes, A round, A round. 

When the Rose raignes, and locks with ointments shine. 
Let rigid Cato read these Lines of mine 
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To Anthea, who may Command 
Him any Thing 

Bid me to live, and 1 will live 
Thy Protestant to be: 

Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 

A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 

A heart as sound and free, 

As in the whole world thou canst find. 
That heart He give to thee. 

Bid me to weep, and I will w'cep. 

While I have eyes to see: 

And having none, yet I will keep 
A heart to weep for thee. 

Bid me despatre, and He despaire. 

Under that Cypresse tree. 

Or bid me die, and I will dare 
E'en Death, to die for thee. 

Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 

The very eyes of me: 

And hast command of every part, 

To live and die for thee. 


To Live Merrily, and to Trust 
to Good Verses 

Now is the time for mirth, 

Nor cheek, or tongue be dumbe: 

For with the fiowrie earth. 

The golden pomp is come. 

The golden Pomp is come; 

For now each tree do’s weare 
(Made of her Pap and Gum) 

Rich beads of Amber here. 
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Now raignes the Rose, and now 
Th’ Arabian Dew b^mears 
My uncontrolled brow. 

And my retorted haires. 

Homer, this health to thee, 

In Sack of such a kind, 

That it wo’d make thee see, 
Though thou wert ne'r so blind. 

Next, Virgil, He call forth. 

To pledge this second Health 
In Wine, whose each cup’s worth 
An Indian Common-tiealth. 

A Goblet next He drink 
To Ovid; and suppose. 

Made he the pledge, he’d think 
The world had all one Nose. 

Then this immensive cup 
Of Aromatike wme, 

Catullus, I quaffe up 
To that Terce Muse of thine. 

Wild 1 am now with heat; 

O Bacchus I Coole thy Rales 1 
Or frantick I shall eate 
Thy Thyrse and bite the Bayes 

Round, round, the roof do’s run; 

And being ravisht thus, 

Come, I will drink a Tun 
To my Propertius. 

Now, to Tibullus, next, 

This flood I drink to thee. 

But stay ; I see a Text, 

That this presents to me. 

Behold, Tibullus lies 
Here burnt, whose small return 
Of ashes, scarce sufHce 
To fill a little Ume. 
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Trust to good Verses then; 

They onely will aspire, 

When Pyramids, as men, 

Are lost, i* th* Bmersll fire. 

And when all Bodies meet 
In Lethe to be drown’d; 

Then onely Numbers sweet. 
With endless life are crown’d. 


To the Virgins, to make much of Timp 

Gather ye Rose-buds, while ye may. 

Old Time is still a fiying: 

And this same flower that smiles to day, 

To morrow will be dying. 

The glorious Lamp of Heaven, the Sun, 

The higher he’s a gening; 

The sooner will his Race be run. 

And neerer he’s to Setting. 

That Age is best, which is the first. 

When Youth and Blood are warmer; 

But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times, still succeed the former. 

Then be not coy, but use your time; 

And while ye may, goe marry: 

For having lost but once your prime, 

You may for ever tarry. 


The Mad Maid’s Song 

Good morrow to the Day so foir; 

Good morning Sir to you: 

Good morrow to mine own tom hair 
Bedabled with the dew. 

Good momii^ to this Prim-rose too; 

Good morrow to each maid 
That wiU with flowers the Tomb bestrew, 
Wherwn my Love is hud. 
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Ah woe is me, woe, woe is me. 

Alack aad welladayl 

For pitty. Sir, find out that Bee, 

Which bote my Love away. 

He seek him in your Bonnet brave; 

He seek him in your eyes; 

Nay, now 1 think th'ave made his grave 
I’ th* bed of strawburies. 

He seek him there; I know, ere this. 

The cold, cold Earth doth shake him; 

But 1 will go, or send a kisse 
By you. Sir, to awake him. 

Pray hurt him not; though he be dead. 
He knowes well who do love him, 

And who with green-turfes reare his head. 
And who do rudely move him. 

He’s soft and tender (Pray take heed) 
With bands of Cow-slips bind him; 

And bring him home, but ’tis decreed. 
That I shall never find him. 


The Night-piece, to Julia 

Her Eyes the Glow-worme lend thee. 
The Shooting starres attend thee, 

And the Elves also. 

Whose little eyes glow, 

Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 

No Will-o’-th’-Wispc mis-light thee; 
Nor Snake, or Slow-worme bite thee: 
But on, on thy way 
Not making a stay, 

Since Ghost ther’s none to affright thee. 

Let not the darke thee cumber; 

What though the Moon do’s slumber? 
The Starres of the night 
Will lend thee their light. 

Like Tapers cleare without number. 
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Then Julia let me wooe thee, 
Thus, thus to come unto me: 
And when I shall meet 
Thy silv’ty feet. 

My soule lie poure into thee. 


Upon his Gray Haires 

Fly me not, though I be gray. 

Lady, this I know you’! say; 

Better look the Roses red, 

When with white commingled. 

Black your haires are; mine are white; 
This begets the more dehght. 

When things meet most opposite: 

As in Pictures we descry, 

Venus standing Vulcan by. 


His Prayer to Ben. Jonson 

When I a Verse shall make, 

Know 1 have praid thee. 

For old Religions sake, 

Saint Ben to aide me. 

Make the way smooth for me, 

When I, thy Herrick, 

Honouring thee, on my knee 
Offer my Lynck. 

Candles He give to thee, 

And a new Altar; 

And thou Saint Ben, shalt be 
Writ in my Psalter. 


Corinna’s going a Maying 

Get up, get up for shame, the Blooming Mome 
Upon her wings presents the god unshome. 

See how Aurora throwes her faire 
Fresh-quilted colours through the aire: 
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Get up, sweet-Slug-a-bed, and see 
The Dew bespangling Herbe and Tree. 

Each Flower has wept, and bow’d toward the East, 
Above an houre since; yet you not drest. 

Nay! not so much as out of bed? 

When all the Birds have Mattens seyd. 

And sung their thankfull Hymnes: ’tis sin, 

Nay, profanation to keep in. 

When as a thousand Virgins on this day, 

Spring, sooner then the Lark, to fetch in May. 

Rise; and put on your Foliage, and be seene 
To come forth, like the Sprmg-timc, fresh and greene; 
And sweet as Flora. Take no care 
For Jewels for your Gowne, or Haire; 

Feare not; the leaves will strew 
Gemms in abundance upon you 
Besides, the childhood of the Day has kept, 

Against you come, some Orient Pearls unwept 
Come, and receive them while the light 
Hangs on the Dew-locks of the night. 

And Titan on the Eastern hill 
Retires himselfe, or else stands still 
Till you come forth Wash, dresse, be briefe in praying: 
Few Beads are best, when once we goe a Maying. 

Come, my Corinna, come; and comming, marke 
How each field turns a street; each street a Parke 
Made green, and triinm’d with trees: see how 
Dei otion gives each House a Bough, 

Or Branch each Porch, each doore, ere this, 

An Arke a Tabernacle is 
Made up of white-thorn neatly entcrwove; 

As if here were those cooler shades ot love. 

Can such delights be in the street, 

And open fields, and we not sce’t^ 

Come, we’ll abroad; and let’s obay 
The Proclamation made for May 
And sm no more, as we have done, by staying; 

But my Corinna, come, let’s goe a Maying. 

There’s not a budding Boy, or Girle, this day. 

But IS got up, and gone to bring in May. 

A deale of Youth, ere this, is come 
Back, and with White-thorn laden home. 
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Some have dispatcht their Cakes aad Creame, 
Before that vre have left to dreame: 

And some have wept, and woo’d, and plighted Troth, 
And chose their Priest, ere we can cast off sloth: 
Many a green-gown has been given; 

Many a kisse, both odde and even: 

Many a glance too has been sent 
From out the eye. Loves Firmament: 

Many a jest told of the Keyes betraying 

This night, and Locks pickt, yet w’ are not a Maying. 

Come, let us goe, while we are in our prime; 

And take the harmlesse follie of the time. 

We shall grow old apace, and die 
Before we know our liboty. 

Our life is short; and our dayes run 
As fast as do’s the Sunne: 

And as a vapour, or a drop of raine 
Once lost, can ne’r be fotmd againe: 

So when or you or I are made 
A fable, song, or Beeting shade; 

All love, all llki^, all delight 

Lies drown’d wiA us in endlesse night. 

Then while time serves, and we are but decaying; 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s goe a Maying. 


To DaifedUls 

Faire Daffadills, we weep to see 
You haste away so soone: 

As yet the early-rising Sun 
Has not attain’d his Noone. 

Stay, stay. 

Untill the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the Even-song; 

And, having pray’d together, we 
Will goe with you along. 

We have short time to stay, as you, 
We have as short a Spring; 

As quick a growth to meet Decay, 
As you, or any thing. 
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We die, 

As your hours doe, and drie 
Away, 

Like to the Summers raine; 
Or as the pearles of Mornings dew 
Ne’r to be found againe. 


Delight in Disorder 

A sweet disorder in the dresse 
Kindles in cloathes a wantonnesse: 

A Lawne about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction: 

An erring Lace, which here and there 
Enthralls the Crimaon Stomacher: 

A CufFe neglectfull, and thereby 
Ribbands to fiow confusedly: 

A winmng wave (deserving Note) 

In the tempestuous petticote: 

A carclesse shooe-string, in whose tye 
1 see a wilde civility: 

Doe more bewitch me, then when Art 
Is too precise in every part. 


Oberon’s Feast 

Shapcotl To thee the Fairy State 
1 with discretion, dedicate. 

Because thou prizest things that are 
Curious, and un-fomiliar 
Take first the feast; these dishes gone; 
Wee’l see the Fairy-Court anon. 

A little mushroome table spied. 

After short prayers, they set on bread; 

A Moon-parcht grain of purest wheat. 
With some small glit’iing gritt, to eate 
His choyce bitts with; then in a trice 
They make a feast lease great then nice. 
But all this while his eye is serv’d. 

We must not thinke his care was sterv’d: 
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But that there was in place to stir 
His Spleen, the chirring Grasshopper; 

The merry Cricket, puling Flie, 

The piping Gnat for minstralcy. 

And now, we must imagine first, 

The Elves present to quench his thirst 
A pure seed-Pearle of Infant dew, 

Brought and besweetned in a blew 
And pregnant violet; which done, 

His kitlmg eyes begin to runne 
Quite through the table, where he spies 
The homes of paperie Butterflies, 

Of which he eates, and tastes a httle 
Of that we call the Cuckoes spittle. 

A little Fuz-ball-puddmg stands 
By, yet not blessed by his hands. 

That was too coorse; but then forthwith 
He ventures boldly on the pith 
Of sugred Rush, and eates the sagge 
And well bestmtted Bees sweet bagge 
Gladding his pallat with some store 
Of Emits eggs; what wo’d he more^ 

But Beards of Mice, a Newt’s stew’d thigh, 
A bloated Earewig, and a Flie; 

With the Red-capt wonne, that’s shut 
Within the concave of a Nut, 

Browne as his Tooth A little Moth, 

Late fatned in a piece of cloth; 

With withered cherries; Mandrakes eares; 
Aloles ej'cs; to these, the slain-Stags teares: 
The unctuous deivlaps of a Snaile, 

The broke-heart of a Nightingale 
Orc-come m musicke; with a wme 
Ne’re ravisht from the flattering Vine, 

But gently prest from the soft side 

Of the most sweet and dainty Bride, 

Brought in a dainty daizie, which 

He fully quaffs up to bewitch 

His blood to height; this done, commended 

Grace by his Priest, The feast is ended. 
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His Grange, or Private Wealth 

Though Clock, 

To tell how night drawes hence, I’ve none, 

A Cock, 

I have, to sing how day drawes on. 

1 have 

A maid (my Prew) by good luck sent. 

To save 

That little. Fates me gave or lent. 

A Hen 

I keep, which creeking day by day. 

Tells when 

She goes her long white egg to lay. 

A Goose 

I have, which, with a jealous care. 

Lets loose 

Her tongue, to tell what danger’s neare. 

A Lamb 

I keep (tame) with my morsells fed. 

Whose Dam 

An Orphan left him (lately dead.) 

A Cat 

I keep, that playes about my House, 

Grown fat, 

With eating many a miching Mouse. 

To these 

A Trasy I do keep, whereby 

I please 

The more my rurall pnvacie. 

Which are 

But toyes, to give my heart some ease: 

Where care 

None is, slight things do lightly please 


A Ternarie of Littles, upon a Pipkin 
of Jellie sent to a Lady 

A little Saint best fits a little Shrine, 

A little prop best fits a little Vme, 

As my small Cruse best fits my little Wine. 
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A little Seed best fits a little Soyle, 

A little Trade best fits a little Toyle: 

As my small Jarre best fits my little Oyle. 

A little Bin best fits a little Bread, 

A little Garland fits a little Head: 

As my small stuffe best fits my little Shed. 

A little Hearth best fits a little Fire, 

A little Chappell fits a little Quire, 

As my small Bell best fits my little Spire. 

A little streame best fits a little Boat; 

A little lead best fits a little Float; 

As my small Pipe best fits my little note. 

A little meat best fits a little bellie, 

As sweetly, Lady, give me leave to tell ye 
This little Pipkin fits this little Jellie. 


The Bad Season makes the Poet Sad 

Dull to my selfe, and almost dead to these 
My many fresh and fragrant Mistresses: 

Lost to all Musick now; since every thing 
Puts on the semblance here of sorrowmg. 

Sick IS the Land to th’ heart; and doth endure 
More dangerous famtings by her desp’rate cure. 
But if that golden Age wo’d come again, 

And Charles here Rule, as he before did Raign; 

If smooth and unperplext the Seasons were, 

As when the Sweet Mana lived here: 

I sho’d delight to have my Curies halfe drown’d 
In Tyrian Dewes, and Head with Roses crown’d. 
And once more yet (ere 1 am laid out dead) 

Knock at a Starre with my exalted Head. 


To Violets 

Welcome Maids of Honour, 
You doe bring 
In the Spring; 

And wait upon her. 
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She has Viigina many, 
Fresh and faire; 

Yet you are 
More sweet then any. 

Y’ are the Maiden Posies, 
And so grac’t, 

To be plac’t. 

Tore Damask Roses. 

Yet though thus respected. 
By and by 
Ye doe he, 

Poore Girles, neglected. 


His Letanie, to the Holy Spirit 

In the houre of my distresse. 

When temptations me oppresse, 

And when I my sms confesse. 

Sweet Spmt comfort me! 

When I he within my bed, 

Sick in heart, and sick in head. 

And with doubts discomforted, 

Sweet Spirit comfort me! 

When the house doth sigh and weep, 

And the world is drown’d in sleep. 

Yet mine eyes the watch do keep; 

Sweet Spirit comfort mel 

When the artlesse Doctor sees 
No one hope, but of his Fees, 

And his skill runs on the lees. 

Sweet Spirit comfort mel 

When his Potion and bis Pill, 

Has, or none, or little skill, 

Meet for nothing, but to kill; 

Sweet Spirit comfort mel 
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When the passing-bell doth tole, 

And the Furies in a shole 
Come to fright a partmg soule; 

Sweet Spirit comfort mel 

When the tapers now burne blew. 

And the comforters are few, 

And that number more then true; 

Sweet Spint comfort me! 

When the Priest his last hath praid, 
And I nod to what is said, 

’Cause my speech is now decaid, 

Sweet Spint comfort me' 

When (God knowes) I’m tost about, 
Either with despaire, or doubt; 

Yet before the glasse be out, 

Sweet Spint comfort me! 

When the Tempter me pursu’th 
With the sms of all my youth, 

And halfe damns me with untruth, 
Sweet Spirit comfort me' 

When the flames and hellish cries 
Fright mine eares, and fright mine eyes. 
And all terrors me surpnze; 

Sweet Spint comfort mel 

When the Judgment is reveal'd, 

And that open’d which was seal’d, 

When to Thee I have appeal’d; 

Sweet Spirit comfort mel 


A Thanksgiving to God, for His House 

Lord, Thou hast given me a cell 
Wherein to dwell, 

A little house, whose humble Roof 
Is weather-proof; 

Under the sparres of which I lie 
Both soft, and drie; 
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Where Thou my chamber for to ward 
Hast aet a Guard 

Of harmlesse thoughts, to watch and keep 
Me, while I sleep. 

Low is my porch, as is my Fate, 

Both void of state; 

And yet the threshold of my doore 
Is worn by th’ poore, 

Who thither come, and freely get 

Good words, or meat: 

Like as my Parlour, so my Hall 

And Kitchm’s small: 

A little Buttene, and therein 
A little Byn, 

Which keeps my little loafe of Bread 
Unchipt, unflsad: 

Some brittle sticks of Thome or Briar 
Make me a Bre, 

Close by whose living coale I sit. 

And glow like it. 

Lord, I confesse too, when I dine. 

The Pulse is Thine, 

And all those othei Bits, that bee 

There plac’d by Thee; 

The Worts, the Purslain, and the Messe 
Of Water-cresse, 

Which of Thy kindnesse Thou hast sent; 

And my content 

Makes those, and my beloved Beet, 

To be more sweet. 

’Tis Thou that crown'st my glittering Hearth 
With guiltlesse mirth; 

And giv’st me Wassaile Bowles to drink, 
Spic’d to the brink. 

Lord, 'tis thy plenty-dropping hand, 

That sotles my land; 

And giv’st me, for my Bushell sowne. 

Twice ten for one: 

Thou mak’st my teeming Hen to lay 
Her egg each day: 

Besides my healthfull Ewes to beare 
Me twins each yeare: 

The while the conduits of my Kme 

Run Creame, (for Wine). 


VOL. m. 
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All these, and better Thou dost send 
Me, to this end. 

That I should render, for my part, 

A thankfull heart; 

Which, fir'd with incense, I resigne. 
As wholly Thine; 

But the acceptance, that must be. 
My Ouist, by Thee. 


THOMAS CAREW 

( ? 1598 - ? 1639 ) 


Very little is known for certainty 
about the life of Thomas Carew. 
He was a son of Sir Matthew Carew, 
master in chancery, and belonged 
to a branch of an old and dis- 
tinguished Cornish family which 
almost certainly pronounced its 
name as if it was spelt “ Carey 
The year usually given as the date 
of the poet’s bii^ is 1598, but one 
authority says quite bluntly that 
he was born 3rd Apnl, 1590, at 
Wickham, in Kent; others say 
1595. According to some autho- 
rities he was educated at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and did not 
graduate; according to others he 
belonged to Merton, and took his 
B.A. in 1611. All are agreed that 
he entered the Middle Temple 
and studied law to no purpose. He 
was secretary to Sir Dudley Carle- 
ton during li^ embassies to Vemce, 
Turin, and The Hague, but threw 
up the appointment in a fit of 
temper and returned to England. 
For some ye^ he was idle and, 
apparently, dissolute; in 1619 he 
accompamed Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury to the French court. He 
was eventually appointed sewer in 
ordinary to Charles I, and gentle- 


man of his privy-chamber; in the 
latter capacity he once saved the 
queen’s reputation by the timely 
extinguishing of a candle, for 
which service he was given the 
royal domain of Sunninghill in the 
forest of Windsor. The date of 
Carew’s death is as uncertam as is 
that of his birth. It is usually given 
as 1639, but may have been as late 
as 1645, or even later. His death- 
bed repentance was baulked by 
" the ever-memorable ” John Hales 
of Eton, who refused to give him 
either the sacrament or absolution. 
According to Clarendon, however, 
“ after fifty years of his life spent 
with less severity and exactness 
than it ought to have been, he died 
with great remorse for that hcense, 
and with the greatest manifestation 
of Christianity that his best friends 
could desire”. 

Carew was one of Jonson’s “sons”, 
and was m some ways a prodigal 
son. But although his moral con- 
science was perhaps somewhat lax, 
his artistic conscience was active 
and exacting, and he never allowed 
any poem to go forth until it was 
as perfect as he could make it. His 
masque, Coebim Britanmcum, was 
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published in 1634, and is excellent 
of its kind, about as good as Jen- 
son’s minor masques. In 1640 hk 
collected works were published, 
perhaps posthumously. They con- 
tain many admirably finished poems 
of great beauty. There is no doubt 
that Carew’s poems derive much 
of their charm from the polish they 
have received, though Suckling, 
hiirifelf a careless workman, com- 
plained of Carew’s lack of ease and 
fluenqi. He did not alwa)r3 possess 
that final gift of genius which 
enabled Hernck, with whom it is 
naturll to compare him, to polish 
and repolish his poems, and care- 
fully remove with sandpaper every 
trace of the file. He was i^uenced 
to some extent by his three great 
contemporaries, Herrick, Doime, 
and Jonson, but he is far more a 
mere poet about tovm than Herrick, 
far more lucid but infinitely less 
weighty than Donne, and fa, less 


classical than Jonson. His direct 
imitations of Martial and “Anac- 
reon ’’ are few, and his classicism 
shows itself mainly in his sense of 
form and his love for neatness of 
phrase. His taste is good, though 
not impeccable, and prevented him 
in his artificial poems from falling 
into some of the errors into which 
his successors often fell. His chief 
faults are a weak imagination and a 
certain lack of boldness, a playing 
for safety, due perhaps to the semi- 
oificial position whi^ he occupied 
as laureate of the court. His range 
is far narrower than Hernck’s, and 
his personahty is far less striking, 
but he stands next to Hernck, 
among poets of that time, for felicity 
of ph^e and tunefulness of verse. 
He IB the earliest and greatest of 
the purely courtier and cavalier 
poets. 

[Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, Ad- 
ventures in Criitetsm ] 


A Song 

Ask me no more, where Jove bestows. 
When June is past, the fading rose? 

For in your Beauty’s orient deep 
These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 

Ask me no more, whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day? 

For in pure love heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 

Ask me no more, whither doth haste 
The Nightingale, when May is past? 

For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters, and keeps warm her note. 

Ask me no more, where those stars ’light. 
That downwards fdl in dead of night? 
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For in your eyes they sit, and there 
Fixed become, as in their sphere. 

Ask me no more, if east or west 
The Phoenix builds her spicy nest? 
For unto you at last she flies. 

And in your fragrant bosom dies. 


Disdain Returned 

He that loves a rosy cheek. 

Or a coral lip admires. 

Or, from star-hke eyes, doth seek 
Fuel to mamtam his fires; 

As old Time makes these decay, 

So his flames must waste away. 

But a smooth and steadfast mmd. 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires. 
Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kmdle never-dying fires. 

Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 

No tears, Celia, now shall win 
My resolved heart to return; 

I have search’d thy soul withm. 

And find nought but pride and scorn. 
I have learn ’d thy arts, and now 
Can disdain as much as thou. 

Some Power in my revenge convey 
That Love to her I cast away 


To my Inconstant Mistress 

When thou, poor Excommunicate 
From all the joys of Love, shalt see 
The full reward and glorious fate 
Which my strong faith shall purchase me, 
Then curse thine own Inconstancy. 

A fairer hand than t^iine shall cure 
That heart, which thy false oaths did wound; 
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And to my soul a soul more pure 
Than thine shall by Love’s hand be boimd. 
And both with eqiul glory crown’d. 

Then shalt thou weep, entreat, complain 
To Love, as I did once to thee; 

When all thy tears shall be as vain 
As mine were then: for thou shalt be 
Damn’d for thy false Apostasy. 


Song 

On Celia singing to her Lute, 
tn Arundel Garden 

Hark, how my Celia, with the choice 
Music of her hand and voice, 

Stdls the loud wind, and makes the wild 
Enraged boar and panther mild. 

Mark how those statues like men move. 
While men with wonder statues prove 
The stiff rock bends to worship her: 
The Idol turns idolater. 

Now, see how all the new inspired 
Images with love are firedi 
Hark how the tender marble groans. 

And ail the late transformed stones 
Court the fair Nymph, with many a tear, 
Which she — ^more stony than they were — 
Beholds with unrelenting mind; 

When they, amazed to see combined 
Such matchless beauty with disdain. 
Are all turn’d into stone again. 


The Inscription on the Tomb of 
Lady Mary Wentworth 

And here the precious dust is laid, 

Whose purely temper’d clay vras made 
So fine, that it the guest betray’d. 
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Else, the soul grew so fast within 
It broke the outward shell of sin, 

And so was hatch’d a Cherubin. 

In height it soar’d to God above; 

In depth, it did to knowledge move. 

And spread in brradth to general love. 

Before, a pious duty shined 
To parents; courtesy behind; 

On either side, an equal mind. 

Good to the Poor, to kindred dear. 

To servants kind, to friendship clear: 

To nothing but her self severe. 

So, though a virgin, yet a Bride 
To every grace, she justihed 
A chaste Polygamy, and died. 

Learn from hence. Reader, what small trust 
We owe the world; where virtue must, 
Frail as our flesh, crumble to dust. 


SIR JOHN SUCKLING 

( 1609 - 1642 ) 


Sir John Suckling was born at 
Whitton, Middlesex, in 1609. His 
father, also Sir John, was afterwards 
master of requests, comptroller of 
the royal household, a secretary of 
state, and a privy councillor. Suck- 
ling wi^ educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he did not 
graduate. At the age of eighteen 
he inherited nch estates in Suffolk, 
Lincolnshire, and Middlesex. He 
travelled in France and Italy, and 
was knighted in 1630 on his return. 
He became a leadmg member of 
the gay court circle. In 1631 he 
joined the Marquess of Hunilton’s 


force which served under Gustavus 
Adolphus. On the outbreak of the 
Scottish campaign of 1639 he raised 
and elaborately equipped a troop 
of horse for the king. This troop 
did not distinguish itself, and was 
the subject of much ridicule, not 
because it was exceptionally 
cowardly, but because its un- 
soldierhke behaviour contrasted so 
ludicrously with the bravery of its 
scarlet-and-white equipment. Sub- 
sequently he was implicated in 
what was known as the “ first 
army plot ”, and fled to France, 
where he is believed to have com- 
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mitted suicide, through fear of 
poverty, at the age of thirty-three. 
Suckling’s collected works were 
published posthumously in 1646, 
under the title of Fragmmta Aurea. 

The wnting of verses and plays 
was merely Suckling’s relaxation; 
soldiermg was his avocation; his 
vocation was playmg cnbbage 
(which he invented) and bowls. His 
three plays, Aglaura, The Gobbm, 
ana Brennoralt (The Discontented 
Colonel), are chiefly memorable 
for their elaborate mounting, which 
resembled that of masques, and 
for tfteir lyrics. Aglaura is also 
remarkable for having two fifth 
acts, as some men have two pairs 
of trousers to wear with a morning 
coat, one for festive and one for 
melancholy occasions SuckUng 
is less to be admired for his own 
plays than for being an early 
and ardent lover of Shakespeare. 
In the best extant portrait of him 
he IS represented as holding a copy 
of the First Folio, which was 
published in the year in which 
he went up to Trinity In his songs 
and lighter pieces, for which he is 
chiefly famous, he defiiutely broke 
away from the Jonsonian tradition. 
In the best of his pieces, A Ballad 
upon a Wedding, instead of writing a 
classical epithalamium and follow- 
ing in the wake of Catullus non 


passibus aeguis, he adopted, with 
entire success, a new style of his 
own. In his more purely lyrical 
pieces he assumed an air of strutting 
msolence, which is in striking 
contrast to the self-abasement of 
the sonneteers and other writers of 
love-poetry. This captivated his 
contemporaries. Like most poets 
of his age, he was mfluenced by 
Donne, but in lus case Donne’s 
mfluence inspired him to write gay 
and audacious parodies Unlike 
Hemck and Carew, Suckling wm 
a bad self-critic; many of his 
poems are complete rubbish, and 
even some of his best are dis- 
figured by weak lines or stanzas. 
This may perhaps be partly due to 
the fact that he did not see his own 
works through the press, but it is 
mainly due to the fact that he did 
not take his art (or, for that matter, 
his life) very seriously. The wonder 
IS that he wrote so much as he did, 
and that some of it is as good as it 
is. In his best-known songs, such 
as “ Out upon it! I have loved ” 
and “ Why so pale and wan, fond 
lover?” his tunefulness, merriment, 
and impudence arc irresistible 
Among his othei works there 
is, oddly enough, a tract against 
Socinianism entitled An Account of 
Religion by Reason. His works were 
edited by A. H Thompson in 1910. 


’Tis now since I sat down before 
That foohsh fort, a heart, 

(Time strangely spent) a year and more. 
And still I did my part: 

Made my approaches, from her hand 
Unto her lip did rise. 

And did already understand 
The language of her eyes. 
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Proceeded on with no less art, 

My tongue was engineer; 

I thought to undermine the heart 
By whispering in the ear. 

When this did nothing I brought down. 

Great cannon-oaths, and shot 

A thousand thousand to the town, 

And still it yielded not. 

I then resolved to starve the place 
By cutting off all kisses. 

Praying and gazing on her face. 

And all such little blisses. 

To draw her out, and from her strength 
I drew all batteries in: 

And brought myself to lie at length, 

As if no siege had been. 

When I had done what man could do, 

And thought the place mine own, 

The enemy lay quiet too. 

And smiled at all was done. 

I sent to know from whence and where 
These hopes and this relief? 

A spy informed. Honour was there. 

And did command in chief. 

March, march, quoth I, the word straight give. 
Let’s lose no time, but leave her; 

The giant upon air will live. 

And hold it out for ever. 

To such a place our camp remove. 

As will no siege abide; 

I hate a fool that starves her love, 

Only to feed her pride. 
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A Ballad upon a Wedding 

I tell thee, Dick, where I have been, 

Where I the rarest things have seen; 

O, things without compare! 

Such sights again cannot be found 
In any place on English ground, 

Be It at wake or fair. 

At Charing Cross, hard by the way, 

Where we (thou know’st) do sell our hay. 

There is a house with stairs; 

And there did I see coming down 
Such folk as are not in our town. 

Forty at least, in pairs. 

Amongst the rest, one pest'lent fine 
(His beard no bigger though than thine) 

Walked on before the rest: 

Our landlord looks Idee nothing to him: 

The Kang (God bless him) ’twould undo him 
Should he go still so drest. 

At Course-a-Park, without all doubt. 

He should have first been taken out 
By all the maids i’ th’ town: 

Though lusty Roger there had been, 

Or little George upon the Green, 

Or Vmcent of the Crown. 

But wot you what? the youth was going 
To make an end of all his wooing; 

The parson for him stay’d: 

Yet by his leave (for all his haste) 

He did not so much wish all past 
(Perchance) as did the maid. 

The maid (and thereby hangs a tale). 

For such a maid no Whitsun-ale 
Could ever yet produce: 

No grape, that’s kindly ripe, could be 
So round, so plump, so soft as she. 

Nor half so full of juice. 
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Her finger was so small, the ring 
Would not stay on, which they did bring. 

It was too wide a peck: 

And to say truth (for out it must) 

It looked like the great collar (just) 

About our young colt’s neck. 

Her feet beneath her petticoat. 

Like little mice, stole in and out, 

As if they fear’d the light: 

But O she dances such a wayl 
No sun upon an Easter-day 
Is half so fine a sight. 

He would have kissed her once or twice. 

But she would not, she was so nice, 

She would not do’t m sight, 

And then she looked as who should say: 

I will do what I list to-day. 

And you shall do’t at night. 

Her cheeks so rare a white was on, 

No daisy makes comparison 
(Who sees them is undone). 

For streaks of red were mingled there, 

Such as are on a Catherine pear 
(The side that’s next the sun). 

Her lips were red, and one was thin. 

Compar’d to that was next her chin 
(Some bee had stung it newly); 

But (Dick) her eyes so guard her face; 

1 durst no more upon them gaze 
Than on the sun in July. 

Her mouth so small, when she does speak, 
Thou’dst swear her teeth her words did break) 
That they might passage get; 

But she so handled still the matter. 

They came as good as ours, or better. 

And are not spent a whit. 

Just in the nick the cook knocked thrice. 

And all the waiters in a trice 
His summons did obey; 
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Each serving-man, with dish in hand, 
Marched boldly up, like our trained band. 
Presented, and away. 

When all the meat was on the table. 

What man of knife or teeth was able 
To stay to be mtreated? 

And this the veiy reason was, 

Before the parson could say grace. 

The company was seated. 

The busmess of the kitchen’s great, 

For It is fit that men should eat; 

Nor was it there denied: 

Passion o’ me, how I run on! 

There’s that that would be thought upon 
(I trow) besides the bride. 

Now hats fly off, and youths carouse; 
Healths first go round, and then the house. 
The bride’s came thick and thick. 

And when ’twas nam’d another’s health, 
Perhaps he made it hers by stealth? 

And who could help it, Dick? 

On the sudden up they rise and dance, 
Then sit again and sigh, and glance 
Then dance again and kiss. 

Thus several ways the time did pass, 

Whilst ev’ry woman wished her place. 

And every man wished his. 

By this time all were stol’n aside 
To counsel and undress the bride; 

But that he must not know: 

But yet ’twas thought he guess’d her mind. 
And did not mean to stay behind 
Above an hour or so. 

When m he came (Dick), there she lay 
Like new-fall’n snow melting away 
(’Twas time, I trow, to part); 

Kisses were now the only stay. 

Which soon she gave, as who would say, 
God b’w’ye, with all my heart. 
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Constancy 

Out upon it, I have loved 
Three whole days together; 

And am like to love three more, 
If it prove fair weather. 

Time shall moult away his wings, 
Ere he shall discover 

In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 

But the spite on’t is, no praise 
Is due at all to me: 

Love with me had made no stays. 
Had It any been but she. 

Had it any been but she, 

And that very face. 

There had been at least ere this 
A dozen dozen in her place 


Song 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 

Prithee, why so pale? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her. 
Looking ill prevail^ 

Prithee, why so pale? 

Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 

Pnthee, why so mute? 

Will, when speaking well can't wm her. 
Saying nothing do't? 

Pnthee, why so mute? 

Quit, quit, for shame, this will not move: 

This cannot take her. 

If of herself she will not love. 

Nothing can make her: 

The devil take her! 


(From Aglaura.) 
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GEORGE HERBERT 

( 1593 - 1633 ) 


Geokge Herbert was bom at 
Montgomery Castle on 3rd April, 
1593. His father was Sir RicWd 
Herbert, and his elder brother Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury (q.v.). His 
mother, who brought up her large 
family unaided (Sir Richard Herbert 
died m 1596), was a woman of 
remarkable character. George Her- 
bert was educated at Westminster 
and af Trinity College, Cambndge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1613 
and M.A. in 1616. In 1616 he was 
elected a major fellow of his college, 
in 1618 he became praelector in the 
rhetonc school, and in the following 
year was appointed Public Orator, 
“ the finest place in the University, 
though not the gainfullest ”, as he 
wrote. The position was then one 
of great importance, as it brought its 
holder into close contact with the 
court, and was considered to be a 
stepping-stone to high office in the 
state. Herbert undoubtedly cher- 
ished ambitions of this kind, but 
the deaths of his two most powerful 
fnends, the Duke of Richmond 
and the Marquess of Hanulton, 
and the accession of Charles 1 
made him change bis mind and 
turn his thoughts towards taking 
holy orders. He was a deacon by 
1626, wjien he was given the 
prebend of Layton Ecclesia, and 
went to reside in Huntingdonshire, 
where his fnendship with Nicholas 
Ferrar of Little Gidding had a 
deep influence on his spintual 
development. The more senous 
step of receiving priest’s orders was 
not taken until 1630, after many 
misgivings. In that year Herbert 


was presented by the king to 
the rectory of Bemerton, a mile 
from Salisbury, with which his 
name is indissolubly connected. At 
Bemerton Herbert lived a life of 
saintly piety, which has been im- 
mortalized by Izaak Walton. He 
rebuilt the church and the par- 
sonage, and did countless deeds 
of charity in a mannei both high- 
souled and practical. He had, 
unfortunately, brought the seeds 
of consumption with him from 
Cambndge, and he died less than 
three years after his institution to 
the rectory. His memory is still 
fragrant at Salisbury 
Herbert’s prmapal work. The 
Tcmpk. Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations, was edited by Ferrar 
and published less than three weeks 
after its author’s death. It contains 
169 sacred poems m various metres. 
These poems give us clearly the 
history of Herbert’s soul, they 
faithfully mirror the earnestness of 
his piety and the intensity of his 
religious feeling. They are, how- 
ever, disfigured by too much in- 
genuity and too many tricks of 
style; in shori, the malign in- 
fluence of Dorme and the “ meta- 
physical ” school of poetry is only 
too clearly to be seen. Herbert, 
though his range is somewhat 
narrow, was a careful workman, 
and his passionate love for music 
probably increased the tunefulness 
of his lines But he was artificial 
and too clever; sometimes he even 
wrote “ pattern poems ”, after the 
model of Greek poeticules. 'Very 
few of his poems are flawless, but 
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the beauty of his coaiacter has made 
many of his rcadeis foi^get the con- 
ceits and extravagances of his muse. 
He vras a model country parson; like 
the parson described two hundred 
and fifty years earlier by Chaucer, 

Cristes lore, and his Apostles 
twelve 

He taughte, but first he folwed it 
hymselve. 


Easter 


His prose manual A Priest to the 
Temple, or the Countrey Parson 
appeared in 1652. 

[Izaak Walton, The Life of Mr. 
George Herbert’, A. G. Hyde, 
George Herbert and his Times; J. J. 
Darnell, Life of George Herbert, 
J. E. B. Mayor, Nicholas Ferrar. 
Tttto Lives.'\ 


Wings 


Lord, Who createdst man in wealth and store, 
Though foolishly he lost the same. 

Decaying more and more, 

Till he became 
Most poore* 

With Thee 
O let me rise 
As larks, harmoniously. 

And sing this day Thy victories. 

Then shall the fall further the flight in me. 

My tender age in sorrow did beginne; 

And still with sicknesses and shame 
Thou didst so punish sinne, 

That I became 
Most thinne. 

With Thee 
Let me combine. 

And feel this day Thy victone; 

For, if I imp my wing on Thine, 

Affliction shall advance the flight m me. 


The Pulley 

When God at first made man, 

Havmg a glasse of blessings standing by, 

“ Let us,” said He, “ poure on him all we can; 
Let the world’s riches, which disperse he. 
Contract into a span.” 
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So strength first made a way, 

Then beautie flow'd, then wisdome, honour, pleasure; 
When almost all was out, God made a stay, 

Perceivmg that, alone of all His treasure, 

Rest in the bottome lay. 

“ For if I should,” said He, 

“ Bestow this jewell also on My creature. 

He would adore My gifts in stead of Me, 

And rest in Nature, not the God of Namre: 

So both should losers be. 

“ Yet let him keep the rest. 

But keep them with repining restlessnesse; 

Let him be rich and wearie, that at least. 

If goodnesse leade him not, yet wearinesse 
May tosse him to My breast.” 


Antiphon 

Cho. Let all the world in ev’ry corner sing 
My God and King. 

Vess. The heav’ns are not too high, 

His praise may thither flie. 

The earth is not too low. 

His praises there may grow. 

Cho Let all the world in ev’ry corner sing 
My God and King. 

J^ERS. The Church with psalms must shout. 
No door can keep them out: 

But above all, the heart 
Must bear the longest part. 

Cho. Let all the world in ev’ry corner sing 
My God and King. 
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Vertue 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright. 
The bridall of the earth and skie. 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-mght; 

For ^ou must die. 

Sweet rose, whose hue angne and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 

Thy root is ever in its grave. 

And thou must die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted he, 

My musick shows ye have your closes. 
And all must die. 

Onely a sweet and vertuous soul. 

Like season’d timber, never gives; 

But though the whole world turn to coal. 
Then chiefly lives. 


Paradise 

I blesse Thee, Lord, because I GROW 
Among Thy trees, which in a ROW 
To Thee both fruit and order OW. 

What open force or hidden CHARM 
Can blast my fruit, or bring me HARM, 
While the inclosure is Thine ARM? 

Inclose me still, for fear I START; 

Be to me rather sharp and TART 
Then let me want Thy hand and ART. 

When Thou dost greater judgements SPARE, 
And with Thy kn^e but prune and PARE, 
Ev’n fruitful trees more fruitfull ARE: 
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Such shaipnes shows the sweetest FREND, 
Such cuttings rather heal then REND, 

And such beginnings touch their END. 


Marie Magdalene 

When blessed Mane wip’d her Saviour’s feet — 
Whose precepts she had trampled on before — 

And wore them for a jewell on her head, 

Shewing His steps should be the street 
Wherem she thenceforth evermore 
With pensive humblenesse would live and tread; 

She being stain’d herself, why did she strive 
To make Him clean Who could not be defil’d? 

Why kept she not her tears for her own faults, 

And not His feet? Though we could dive 
In tears like seas, our sinnes are pil’d 
Deeper then they in words, and works, and thoughts 

Deare soul, she knew Who did t^ouchsafe and deigne 
To bear her filth, and that her sinnes did dash 
Ev’n God Himself, w’herefore she was not loth. 

As she had brought wherewith to stain, 

So to bring in wherewith to wash; 

And yet in washing one she washed both. 


Love 

Love bade me welcome; yet my soul drew back. 
Guilty of dust and sm. 

•But quick-ey’d Love, observing me grow slack 
From my first entrance in. 

Drew nearer to me, sweetly questiomng 
If I lack’d any thing. 

“ A guest,” I answer’d, “ worthy to be here.” 

Love said, “ You shall be he.” 

“ 1, the unkind, ungrateful? Ah, my dear, 

I cannot look on Thee.” 
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Love took my hand, and smiling did reply, 

“ Who made the eyes but I?” 

“ Truth, Lord; but I have marr’d them; let my shame 
Go where it doth deserve.” 

“ And know you not,” says Love, “ Who bore the blame?” 

“ My dear, then I will serve.” 

” You must sit down,” says Love, “ and taste My meat.” 
So I did sit and eat. 


WILLIAM HABINGTON 

( 1605 - 1654 ) 


William Habikgton was bom at 
Hmdlip Hall, Worcestershire. He 
came of a Roman Catholic family. 
His father was well known as an 
antiquary in his day; his mother 
was said, not on the best authority, 
to have written the famous letter 
which warned Lord Monteagle 
about the Gunpowder Plot. If so, 
she must have written this letter on 
the day of the poet’s birth, or the 
day before it Several members of 
Habington’s family were more or 
less implicated in Roman Cathohe 
plots, and Hindhp Hall had in it 
no fewer tlian eleven secret chambers 
for the concealment of priests; but 
Wilham Habmgton, though a good 
Catholic, did not meddle with plots 
or politics. He had a smgularly 
imeventful life. He was educated at 
St Omer and at Pans, from whence 
he fled lest he should be over- 
persuaded into beconung a Jesuit. 
In 1632 he married Lucy Herbert, 
the younger daughter of Lord 
Powis; he celebrated her praises 
under the name of Castara, and 


in 1634 published anonymously a 
collection of poems with that name 
A second edition, including three 
prose characters and twenty -six 
additional poems, appeared in 
1635; m 1640 a third edition 
appeared, with a third part con- 
taining a character of the Holy 
Man and twenty-two new poems. 
Habmgton became master of Hind- 
lip Hall when his father died at a 
great age m 1647; the poet’s quiet 
and placid life termmated seven 
years later. Habington wrote a 
play. The Queene of Arragon, and 
two historical works, one of which 
was based on his father’s com- 
pilations; but IS only remembered 
as the author of Castara. In it he 
shows himself to be ai attractive 
if somewhat uxorious man and a 
mediocre poet. His work is dis- 
tinguished by the absence of faults 
rather than by the presence of 
felicities; his decorum is admirable, 
but his mastery of the technique 
of poetry is imperfect. 
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Castara 

A Sacrifice 

Let the chaste Phoenix from the ilowry East, 

Bring the sweete treasure of her perfum’d nest, 

As incense to this Altar, where the name 
Of my Castara’s grav’d by th’ hand of fame. 

Let purer Virgins, to redeems the aire 
From loose infection, brmg their zealous prayer, 

T’ assist at this great feast: where they shall see, 

What rites love offers up to Chastity. 

Let all the amorous Youth, whose faire desire 
Felt never warmth, but from a noble fire. 

Bring hither their bright flames: which here shall shine 
As Tapers fixt about Castara’s shrine. 

While I the Priest, my untam’d heart, surprise, 

And m this Temple mak’t her sacrifice. 


To Roses tn the bosomr of Castara 

Yee blushing Virgins happie are 
In the chaste Nunn’ry of her brcsts. 

For hee’d prophane so chaste a faire. 
Who ere should call them Cupids nests. 

Transplanted thus how bright yee grow. 
How rich a perfume doe yee yeeld? 

In some close garden. Cowslips so 
Are sweeter then i’ th’ open field 

In those white Cloysters live secure 
From the rude blasts of wanton breath. 
Each houre more innocent and pure. 
Till you shall wither into death. 

Then that which living gave you roome. 
Your glorious sepulcher shall be. 

There vrants no marble for a tombc. 
Whose brest bath marble beene to me. 
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To Cupid 

Upon a dimple in Castara's cheeke 

Nimble boy in thy warme flight, 

Whflt cold tyrant dimm’d thy sight? 
Hadst thou eyes to see my faire, 

Thou wouldst sigh thy selfe to ayre: 
Fearing to create this one, 

Nature had her selfe undone. 

But if you when this you heare 
Fall downe murdered through your eare, 
Begge of Jove that you may have 
In her cheeke a dimpled grave. 

Lilly, Rose, and Violet, 

Shall the plum'd Hearse beset 
While a beauteous sheet of Lawne, 

O’re the wanton corps is drawne: 

And all lovers use this breath; 

“ Here lies Cupid blest in death.” 


The Description of Castara 

Like the Violet which alone 
Prospers in some happy shade; 

My Castara lives unknowne, 

To no looser eye betray’d. 

For shee’s to her selfe untrue. 

Who delights i’ th’ publicke view. 

Such IS her beauty, as no arts 
Have enncht with borrowed grace. 

Her high birth no pride imparts. 

For she blushes in her place. 

Folly boasts a glonous blood, 

She IS noblest being good. 

Cautious, she knew never yet 
What a wanton courtship meant: 

Nor speaks loud to boast her wit. 

In her silence eloquent. 

Of her selfe survey she takes, 

But ’tweene men no difference makes. 

She obeyes with speedy will 
Her grave Parents wise commands. 
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And so innocent, that ill, 

She nor acts, nor understands. 

Womens feete runne still astray. 

If once to ill they know the way. 

She sailes by that rocke, the Court, 
Where oft honour splits her mast: 

And retir’dnesse thinks the port, 

Where her fame may anchor cast. 
Vertue safely cannot sit. 

Where vice is enthron’d for wit. 

She holds that dayes pleasure best, 
Where sinne waits not on delight 
Without maske, or ball, or feast. 
Sweetly spends a winters night. 

O’re that darknesse, whence is thrust 
Prayer and sleepe, oft governs lust. 

She her throne makes reason climbe, 
Whiie Wild passioas captiw lie. 

And each article of time. 

Her pure thoughts to heaven flie: 

All her vowes religious be. 

And her love she vowes to me. 


Loves Amversane 
To the Sunne 

Thou art return’d (great Light) to that blest houre 
In which 1 first by marriage, sacred power, 

Joyn’d with Castara hearts: And as the same 
Thy lustre is, as then, so is our flame: 

Which had mcreast, but that by loves decree, 
’Twas such at first, it ne’re could greater be 
But tell me (glorious Lampe) in thy survey. 

Of thmgs below thee, what did not decay 
By age to weaknesse? I since that have seene 
The Rose bud forth and fade, the tree grow greene 
And wither, and the beauty of the field 
With Winter wrinkled Even thy selfe dost yeeld 
Something to time, and to thy grave fall nigher 
But vertuous love is one sweet endlesse fire. 
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To Castara 

The reteard of Imocent Love 

We saw and woo’d each others eyes. 

My soule contracted then with thine, 
And both burnt in one sacrifice. 

By which our Marriage grew divine. 

Let wilder youth, whose soule is sense, 
Prophane the Temple of delight. 

And purchase endlesse penitence. 

With the stolne pleasure of one night. 

Tune’s ever ours, while we dispise 
I'he sensuall idoll of our clay. 

For though the Sunne doe set and rise, 
We joy one everlastmg day. 

Whose light no jealous clouds obscure. 
While each of us shine innocent. 

The troubled streame is still impure, 
With vertue flies away content. 

And though opinion often erre, 

Wee’le court the modest smile of fame. 
For sinnes blacke danger circles her. 
Who hath infection in her name 

Thus when to one darke silent roome, 
Death shall our loving coffins thrust; 
Fame will build columnes on our tombc. 
And adde a perfume to our dust. 


Nox nocti indicat Scienttam 

When I survay the bright 

Coelestiall spheare* 

So rich with jewels hung, that night 
Doth like an Aethiop bride appeare. 

My soule her wings doth spread 
And heaven-ward flies, 

Th’ Almighty’s Mysteries to read 
In the large volumes of the skies. 
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For the bright firmament 

Shootes forth no fiame 
So silent, but is eloquent 
In speaking the Creator’s name. 

No unregarded star 

Contracts its light 
Into so small a Character, 

Remov’d far from our humane sight: 

But if ive stedfast looke. 

We shall discerne 
In It as in some holy booke, 

How man may heavenly knowledge learne. 

It tells the Conqueror, 

That farre-stretcht piowre 
Which his proud dangers traffiquc for. 

Is but the triumph of an houre. 

That from the farthest North; 

Some Nation may 
Yet undiscovered issue forth. 

And ore his new got conquest sway. 

Some Nation yet shut in 
With hils of ice 

May be let out to scourge his sinne 
’Till they shall equall him in vice 

And then they likewise shall 
Their ruine have. 

For as your selves your Empires fall. 

And every Kmgdome hath a grave 

Thus those Coelestiall fires. 

Though seeming mute. 

The fallacie of our desires 
And all the pride of life confute 

For they have watcht since first 
The World had birth 
And found sinne in it selfe accurst, 

And nothing permanent on earth. 
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FRANCIS QUARLES 

(1592-1644) 


Frakcis Quarles was born at the 
manor-house of Stewards at Rom- 
ford, Essex, m 1592. He came of a 
good old family, and his father held 
several lucrative but not ornamental 
posts at the court of Queen Eliza- 
beth. He was educated at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1608, and at 
Lincoln’s Inn, where he studied law 
without intending to adopt it as a 
profession. In 1613 he was 
appointed to the post of cup-bearer 
to Princess Ehzabeth, “ queen of 
hearts ” and electress palatine, and 
accompanied her to Heidelberg. He 
returned to England before 1620, 
when he commenced his poetical 
career by pubhshing A Feast of 
Wormes, a paraphrase of the book 
of Jonah. He published several 
similar works, such as Hadassa, Job 
Mthtant, and Histarie of Samson, 
during the next few years. Before 
1629 he became private secretary 
to James Ussher, Archbishop of 
Armagh, and lived for several years 
in Dublin Argahis and Parthema, 
a poetical romance based upon the 
Arcadia, appeared in 1629. He 
returned to Essex before 1633, and 
two years later published the work 
which made him famous, his Em- 
bkms This may be described as a 
set of designs illustrated by verses, 
rather than a collection of poems 
with illustrations: the last three 
books of the five into which the 
volume is divided borrow their 
prints and many of the ideas con- 
tained in their letterpress from the 
Pta Destderia Emblematts . . . tlltts- 
trata published at Antwerp eleven 


years previously by the Jesuit 
Hermann Hugo. In 1639 Quarles 
was appomted chronologer to the 
city of London, a post previously 
held by Middleton and by Jonson. 
His prose manual of devotion. 
Enchiridion (1640), ivas almost as 
popular as his Emblems, and contains 
some admirably expressed passages. 
At the commencement of tlje Civil 
War, Quarles, who was an en- 
thusiastic Royalist, joined the king 
at Oxford, and wrote some pam- 
phlets, including The Loyal Convert, 
which gave offence to the Parliament. 
His property was sequestrated and 
his manuscripts destroyed. He was 
so much affected by his losses that 
gnef is supposed to have hastened 
his death, which took place in 
September, 1644, Several of his 
posthumously published works 
achieved great populanty; to one 
of them, Solomon’s Recantation, Ur- 
sula, his widow and the mother of 
his eighteen children, prefixed an 
admirable short relation of his hfe 
and death. The Virgin Widoso, an 
interlude, is justly forgotten. 

Quarles is by no means a great 
poet, but his Emblems was, as an 
early cntic said, “ in wonderful 
veneration among the vulgar ". 
Paraphrases from the .Scriptures 
and the Christian Fathers, however 
ill-executed, were m that age almost 
certain to be popular; and Quarles's 
paraphrases are by no means badly 
done. He was too facile; all was 
grist that came to his mill, and he 
could hitch the Arcadia or Lamen- 
tations into verse with excessive 
versatility. His employment of the 
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limner’s art undoubtedly increased 
the popularity of his masterpiece, 
while lowermg its value in the eyes 
of literary critics. Pope, however, 
exaggerated when he wrote that 

the pictures for the page atone. 
And Quarles is saved by beauties 
not his own. 


Quarles ranks as a minor religious 
poet of some charm, redeemed 
from many of the faults of his kind 
by his good sense, homeliness, and 
humour. A. B. Grosart edited 
Quarles’s collected works, verse and 
prose, in 1880. 


Emblems 

PSALM 6a, 9 

To he laid in the ballance, it is 
altogether lighter then vanitie 

Put in another weight: ’Tis yet too light: 

And yet; Fond Cupid, put another in; 

And yet another: Still there’s under weight; 

Put in another hundred: Put agin. 

Adde world to world; then heap a thousand more 
To that; then, to renew thy wasted store. 

Take up more worlds on trust, to draw thy balance lower. 

Put in the flesh, with all her loads of pleasure, 

Put in great Mammon’s endlesse inventory; 

Put in the pond’rous acts of mighty Cesar; 

Put m the greater weight of Sweden’s glory , 

Adde Scipio’s gauntlet, put in Plato’s gown’ 

Put Circe’s charms, put in the triple crown, 

Thy balance will not draw; thy balance will not down. 

Lord, what a world is this, which day and night. 

Men seek with so much toyl, with so much troublel* 
Which weigh’d in equall scales is found so light. 

So poorly over-balanc’d with a bubble^ 

'Good God' that frantick mortals should destroy 
Their higher hopes, and place their idle joy 
Upon such airy trash, upon so light a toy 

Thou bold Impostour, how hast thou befool’d 
The tribe of Man with counterfeit desire! 

How has the breath of thy false bellows cool’d 
Heav’n’s free-bom flames, and kindled bastard fire! 

How hast thou vented drosse in stead of treasure. 
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And cheated man with thy false weights and measure, 

Proclaiming bad for good; and gilding death with pleasure. 

The world’s a craftie Strumpet, most affecting 
And closely following those that most reject her; 

But seeming carelesse, nicely disrespecting 
And coyly flying those that most affect her: 

If thou be free, she’s strange, if strange she’s free; 

Flee, and she follows; Follow, and she’ll flee: 

Then she there’s none more coy, there’s none more fond then she. 

O what a Crocodilian world is this. 

Compos’d of treacheries, and ensnaring wiles! 

She cloaths destruction m a formall kisse. 

And lodges death in her deceitful! smiles; 

She hugs the soul she hates; and there does prove 
The veriest tyrant where she vowes to love, 

And IS a Serpent most, when most she seems a Dove. 

Thrice happy he, whose nobler thoughts despise 
To make an object of so easie gains; 

Thrice happy he, who scorns so poore a prize 
Should be the crown of his heroick pains: 

Thrice happy he, that ne’r was born to trie 
Her frowns or smiles; or being born, did lie 
In his sad nurse’s arms an houre or two, and die. 


S. August, hb. Confess. 

O you that dote upon this world, for what victory do ye fight? Your 
hopes can be crowned with no greater reward then the world can give; 
and what is the world but a brittle thing full of dangers, wherein we 
travel from lesser to greater perils? O let her vain, light, and momentary 
glory perish with her self, and let us be conversant with more eternall 
things. Alas, this world is miserable; life is short, and death is sure 


Epig. 4 

My soul, what’s lighter then a feather? wind. 

Then wind? The fire. And what then fire? The mind. 
What’s lighter then the mind? A thought. Then thought? 
This bubble world. What then this bubble? Nought. 
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GALATIANS 6, 14 

God forbid that I should glory 
save tn the Crosse 

Can nothing settle my uncertain breast. 

And fix my ramblmg love? 

Can my affections find out nothmg best? 

But still and still remove? 

Has earth no mercy? will no Ark of rest 
Receive my restlesse Dove? 

Is there no Good, then which there’s nothing higher, 

To blesse my full desire 

With joyes that never change, with joyes that nev’r expire? 

1 wanted wealth; and at my dear request. 

Earth lent a quick supply; 

I wanted mirth to charm my sullen breast. 

And who more brisk then I"* 

I wanted fame to glorifie the rest; 

My fame flew eagle-high 
My joy not fully ripe, but all decay’d; 

Wealth vanisht like a shade, 

My mirth began to flag, my fame began to fade. 

The world’s an Ocean, hurried to and fro 
With ev’ry blast of passion* 

Her lustfull streams, when either ebb or flow. 

Are tides of man’s vexation* 

They alter dayly, and they dayly grow 
The worse by alteration: 

The earth’s a cask full-tunn’d, yet wanting measure; 

Her precious wind, is pleasure; 

Her yest is honour’s puff; her lees her worldly treasure. 

My trust is m the Crosse, let Beauty flag 
Her loose, her wanton sail; 

Let count’nance-gilding Honour cease to brag 
In courtly terms, and vail; 

Let ditch-bred wealth henceforth forget to wag 
Her base though golden tail; 

False beautie’s conquest is but reall losse, 

And wealth but golden drosse; 

Best Honour’s but a blast: my trust is in the Crosse. 
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My trust is in the Crosse: There lies my rest: 

My fast, my sole delight: 

Let cold-mouth’d Boreas, or the hot-mouth’d East 
Blow till they burst with spight: 

Let earth and hell conspire their worst, their best, 

And joyn their twisted might: 

Let showres of thimderbolts dart down and wound me, 

And troups of fiends surround me. 

All this may well confront; all this shall nev’r confound me. 


S. August. 

Christ’s Crosse is the Chriscrosse of all our happinesse: It delivers 
us from all blindnesse of errour, and enriches our darknesse with light; 
It restoreth the troubled soul to rest; It brmgeth strangers to God’s 
acquaintance; It maketh remote forreiners near neighbours; It cutteth 
off discord; concludeth a league of everlasting peace, and is the bounteous 
authour of all good. 


S. Bern, in Ser. de Resur, 

We find glory in the Crosse; to us that are saved it is the power of 
God, and the fulnesse of all virtues. 


Epig, iz 

I follow’d rest, rest fled and soon forsook me; 
I ran from grief, grief ran and over-took me. 
What shall I do? lest I be too much tost 
On worldly crosses. Lord, let me be crost 


RICHARD LOVELACE 

( 1618-1658) 


Richard Lovelace was a member 
of an old Kentish family, and was 
bom at Woolwich m 1618. His 
father, a distinguished soldier, was 
killed at the siege of Grolle when 
the poet was ten years old. Love- 


lace was educated at Charter- 
house and at Gloucester Hall, 
Oxford. After residing there only 
two years, and when only eighteen 
years of age, he was given the de- 
gree of M.A. by Archbishop Laud, 
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on the xecommendatioii of a great 
lady of the court, who was over- 
come by the charms of his person. 
Entering the army, he soon became 
a captain, and took part in the 
Scottish campaigns of 1639 
1640. He was an ardent Royalist, 
and in 1642 was chosen to deliver 
the Kentish Petition to Parliament 
For this he was imprisoned for 
seven weeks; while in prison he 
wrote his celebrated poem To 
Althea. From Prison. He was re- 
leased on parole, bail bemg fixed 
at an incredibly large sum, and so 
was prevented from playmg the 
active part m the Civil War which 
he would otherwise have played 
He was, however, at Oxford with 
the king, but left England in 1646 
and raised a regiment for the ser- 
vice of the French kmg, to assist in 
the war against Spain; he com- 
manded this regiment in person. 
On his return to England in 1648 
he was agam imprisoned, and spent 
his enforced leisure in seemg 
through the press his Lucasta; 
Epodes, Odes, Sonnets, Songs etc 
(1649). The last ten years of his 
life were spent m sorrow and 
obscurity. Wood says: “after the 
murther of King Charles I , Lovelace 
was set at liberty, and having by 
that time consumed all his estate, 

f rew very melancholy, (which 
rought him at length into a con- 
sumption;) became very poor m 
body and. purse, was the object of 
charity, went in ragged deaths, 
(whereas when he was in his glory, 
he wore cloth of gold and silver) 
and mostly lodged in obscure and 
dirty places, more befitting the 
worst of beggars and poorest of 
servants, etc. . . . He died in a very 


mean lodging in Gunpowder Alley, 
near Shoe Lane, and was hurried 
at the west end of St. Bride, etc. 
in 1658." In the following year his 
brother published an inferior col- 
lection of his poems entitled Pos- 
thume Poems of Richard Lovelace, 
Esq, 

Lovelace enjoys a reputation 
entirely out of proportion to the 
merits of the bulk of his writings. 
This is due to several causes. His 
varying fortunes illustrate most 
forcibly the splendours and 
imseries of a cavalier’s life. He has 
been regarded as a typical cavalier, 
“ an extraordinary handsome man, 
but proud a brave and chivalrous 
soldier, the Sidney of his age. His 
very name had a romantic sound, 
and was taken by Richardson when 
christening the hero of Clarissa. 
Moreover, he had the good fortune 
to write half a dozen poems of 
great excellence, some of which 
have found their way into most 
anthologies, and of which To 
Althea. From Prison and Going 
to the Wars are known to everyone. 
Most of Lovelace’s poems out-do 
Donne in being over-elaborate, 
umntelligible, and full of obscure 
conceits. He does not merely make 
a woeful ballad to his mistress’s eye- 
brow, but works his way methodi- 
cally through her atwire. He is not, 
as IS sometimes said, a mere trifler; 
he IS senous and earnest in much of 
his work. His faults are not due 
to carelessness or levity, but to 
dullness and lack of taste. But his 
few good poems are so good that 
the immortality which they have 
conferred upon him is not unde- 
served. His works were edited by 
C. H. Wilkinson in 1925. 
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To Lucasta. Going to the Wars 

Tell me not, (sweet,) I am unkinde. 

That from the nunnerie 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet minde 
To warre and armes I die. 

True: a new Mistresse now I chase. 

The first foe m the held; 

And with a stronger faith imbrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such. 

As you too shall adore, 

I could not love thee, dear, so much. 

Lov’d I not Honour more. 


To Althea. From Prison 

When love with unconfined wings 
Hovers within my gates; 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates; 

When I lye tangled in her haire. 

And fetterd to her eye, 

The birds, that wanton in the aire. 

Know no such hberty. 

When floi/ving cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our carelesse heads with roses bound. 
Our hearts with loyal flames; 

When thirsty gnefe m wine we steepe, 
W'hen healths and draughts go free. 

Pishes, that tipple in the deepe. 

Know no such liberty. 

When (like committed linnets) I 
With shriller throat shall sing 

The sweetnes, mercy, majesty, 

And glories of my King. 
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When 1 shall voyce aloud, how good 
He is, how great should be, 
Inlarged winds, that curie the flood. 
Know no such liberty. 

Stone walls doe not a prison make. 
Nor iron bars a cage; 

Mindes innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage; 

If I have freedome in my love. 

And m my soule am free, 

Angels alone that sore above 
Enjoy such liberty 


To Lucasta. The Rose 

Sweet serene skye-like flower, 

Haste to adorn her bower; 

From thy long dowdy bed 
Shoot forth thy damaskc head. 

New-startled blush of Floral 
The griefe of pale Aurora, 

Who will contest no more. 

Haste, haste, to strowe her floore. 

Vermilion ball, that’s given 
From lip to lip in Heaven; 

Loves couches cover-led. 

Haste, haste, to make her bed. 

Dear offspring of pleas’d Venus, 

And jollie plumpe Silenus; 

Haste, haste, to decke the haire. 

Of th’ only sweetly faire. 

Seel rosie is her bower. 

Her floore is all this flower; 

Her bed a rosie nest 
By a bed of roses prest. 

But early as she dresses, 

Why fly you her bright tresses? 

^1 I have found, I feare; 

Because her cheekes are neere. 
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A Black Patch on Lucasta’s Face 

Dull as 1 was, to think that a court fly 
Presum’d so neer her eye; 

When ’twas th’ industrious bee 
Mistook her glorious face for paradise, 

To summe up all his chymistry of spice; 

With a brave pride and honour led, 

Neer both her suns he makes his bed. 

And, though a spark, struggles to rise as red. 

Then aemulates the gay 
Daughter of day; 

Acts the romantick phoenix’ fate. 

When now, with all his sweets lay’d out in state, 
Lucasta scatters but one heat, 

And all the aromatick pills do sweat. 

And gums calcin’d themselves to powder beat, 
Which a fresh gale of air 
Conveys into her hair; 

Then chaft, he’s set on fire, 

And in these holy flames doth glad expire; 

And that black marble tablet there 

So neer her either sphere 

Was plac’d; nor foyl, nor ornament, 

But the sweet little bee’s large monument. 


Her MufFe 

’Twas not for some calm blessing to deceive, 

Thou didst thy polish’d hands in shagg’d furs weave; 
It were no blessing thus obtain’d; 

Thou rather would’st a curse have gain’d. 

Then let thy warm driven snow be ever stain’d. 

Not that you feared the discolbnng cold 
Might alchymize their silver into gold; 

Nor could your ten white nuns so sin. 

That you should thus pennance them in. 

Each in her coarse hair smock of discipline. 

Nor, Hero-like who, on their crest still wore 
A lyon, panther, leopard, or a bore, 
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To looke their enemies in their herse, 

Thou would’st thy hand should deeper pierce, 
And, in its softness rough, appear more fierce. 

No, no, Lucasta, destiny decreed. 

That beasts to thee a sacrifice should bleed. 

And strip themselves to make you gay: 

For ne’r yet herald did display 
A coat, where sables upon ermin lay. 

This for lay-lovers, that must stand at dore, 
Salute the threshold, and admire no more; 

But I, in my invention tough, 

Rate not this outward bliss enough. 

But still contemplate must the hidden muffe. 


RICHARD CRASHAW 

( 1612 - 1649 ) 


Richard Crashaw was born in 
London in 1612. His father was 
the Rev. William Crashaw, B.D., a 
Puritan divine and poet, and author 
of The Bespoited Jesuite, whose 
Gospell is full of Blasphemy against 
the Blood of Christ, and other similar 
tracts The violence of the father’s 
views may have played its part in 
influencing the son to become a 
Roman Catholic, though he was 
only fourteen years old when his 
father died. He was educated at the 
Charterhodse and at Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, where he grad- 
uated BA in 1634; two years 
later he migrated to Peterhouse, 
then the High Church college, where 
he received a fellowship, graduating 
M.A. in 1638. In the year in which 
he took his first degree he published 
Ep^ammatum Sacrorum Liber, a 
collection of i8c extremely able 
voL in. 


Latin poems, and a remarkable 
production for a man of twenty- 
two. Crashaw deliberated long as 
to whether he should take orders in 
the Church of England, but never 
did so. He became friendly with 
Herbert’s friend, Nicholas Ferrar, 
who influenced him profoundly. 
In 1644 he was ejected from his 
fellowship for refusing to take the 
solemn league and covenant. He 
fled to Pans, where he hved in great 
want, and was recommended by 
Queen Henrietta Maria to Cardinal 
Palotta at Rome. By this time 
Crashaw was a full member of the 
Roman Catholic communion. He 
went to Italy in 1648, and became 
an attendant in the suite of Cardinal 
Palotta; but he vehemently and 
unwisely denounced the misconduct 
of other members of the suite, and 
made Rome a place of danger for 

B2 
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himself. The cardinal sent him to 
Loretto as a subcanon in April, 
1649; ^our months later Crashaw 
died, and there were some who said 
that he had been poisoned by his 
enemies. 

The principal collection of Cra- 
shaw’s poems was published in 
1646 with the title Steps to the 
Temple, Sacred Poems. With 
other Delights of the Muses. The 
first part contained sacred and the 
second secular poems. A third 
edition, containing engravmgs and 
additional matter, was published in 
Paris in 1652, wi^ the title Carmen 
Deo Nostro. Although Crashaw 
modelled his title on that of 
Herbert’s book, he was in no sense 
a follower of Herbert. He is a 
much greater poet than Herbert, 
and IS also far more irritating. 
He is one of the most unequal of 
poets; he has just missed being 


very great. At his best he soars 
far above his contemporaries, and 
is the peer of Shelley, at his worst 
he is the most ridiculous of all the 
metaphysicals, and can be taken as 
being an example of the meanest 
puerilities and the most vapid and 
grotesque absurdities of his school. 
He was a mystic and an admirer 
of Spanish and Italian writers, 
whom he outdid in extravagance. 
The fervour and passion of his 
religious feeling commend him to 
some readers, but repel others. 
There is, however, no douljt of his 
sincerity, even when his poems 
are most full of conceits. He stands 
an isolated figure among the poets 
of his time, isolated by his fervent 
Cathohcism and by his great gifts, 
which he did not always use to the 
full. His poems were edited by 
A. R. Waller in 1904, and by L. C. 
Martin in 1927 


Wishes 

To Ins (supposed) Mistresse 

Who ere she be. 

That not impossible she 

That shall command my heart and me; 

Where ere she lye, 

Lock’t up from mortall Eye, 

In shady leaves of Destiny; 

Till that ripe Birth 
Of studied fate stand forth. 

And teach her faire steps to our Earth; 

Till that Divine 
Idaea, take a shrine 

Of Chrystall flesh, through which to shine; 
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Meet you her my wishesi 
Bespeake her to my blisses, 

And be ye call’d my absent kisses. 

I wish her Beauty, 

That owes not all lus Duty 
To gaudy Tire, or glistring shoo-ty. 

Something more than 
Taffata or Tissew can. 

Or rampant feather, or rich fan. 

More than the spoyle 
Of shop, or silkewormes Toyle, 

Or a bought blush, or a set smile. 

A face thats best 

By Its owne beauty drest, 

And can alone command the rest. 

A face made up 

Out of no other shop 

Than what natures white hand sets ope. 

A cheeke where Youth, 

And Blood, with Pen of Truth 
Write, what the Reader sweetly ru'th. 

A Cheeke where growes 
More than a Morning Rose 
Which to no Boxe his being owes. 

Lipps, where all Day 
A lovers kisse may play. 

Yet carry nothing thence away. 

Lookes that oppresse 

Their richest Tires, but dresse 

And cloath their simplest Nakednesse. 

Eyes, that displaces 

The Neighbour Diamond, and out-faces 
That Sunshine, by their own sweet Graces, 
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Tresses, that weare 

Jewells, but to declare 

How much themselves more pretious ate. 

Whose native Ray, 

Can tame the wanton Day 

Of Gems, that in their bright shades play. 

Each Ruby there. 

Or Pearle that dare appeare. 

Be Its own blush, be its own Teare. 

A well tam’d Heart, 

For whose more noble smart. 

Love may be long chusing a Dart. 

Eyes, that bestow 

Full quivers on loves Bow; 

Yet pay lesse Arrowes than they owe. 

Smdes, that can warme 
The blood, yet teach a charme, 

That Chastity shall take no harme. 

Blushes, that bin 
The burnish of no sin, 

Nor flames of ought too hot within. 

Joyes, that confesse 
Vertue their Mistresse, 

And have no other head to dresse. 

Feares, fond and flight. 

As the coy Brides, when Night 
First does the longing Lover right. 

Teares, quickly fled. 

And vaine, as those are shed 
For a dying Maydenhead. 

Dayes, that need borrow. 

No part of their good Morrow, 

From a fore spent night of sorrow. 
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Dayes, that in spight 

Of Darkneaae, by the Light 

Of a cleere mind are Day all Night. 

Nights, sweet as they. 

Made short by Lovers play. 

Yet long by th’ absence of the Day. 

Life, that dares send 
A challenge to his end. 

And when it comes say Welcome Friend 

Sydnaean showers 

Of sweet discourse, whose powers 

Can Crown old Winters head with flowers. 

Soft silken Hours, 

Open sunnes, shady Bowers; 

'Bove all. Nothing within that lowers. 

What ere Delight 

Can make Dayes forehead bright, 

Or give Downe to the Wings of Night. 

In her whole frame, 

Have Nature all the Name, 

Art and ornament the shame. 

Her flattery. 

Picture and Poesy, 

Her counsell her owne vertue be. 

I wish, her store 

Of worth may leave her poore 

Of wishes; And I wish — No more. 

Now if Time knowes 

That her whose radiant Browes 

Weave them a Garland of my vowes, 

Her whose just Bayes, 

My future hopes can raise, 

A trophie to her present praise; 
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Her that dares be, 

What these Lines wish to see: 

I seeke no further, it is she. 

’Tis she, and here 
Lo I uncloath and cleare. 

My wishes cloudy Character. 

May she enjoy it, 

Whose merit dare apply it. 

But modestly dares still deny it. 

Such worth as this is 
Shall fixe my flying wishes. 

And detemune them to kisses. 

Let her full Glory, 

My fancyes, fly before ye. 

Be ye my fictions; But her story. 


The Teare 

What bright soft thing is this 
Sweet Mary thy faire eyes expence? 
A moist sparke it is, 

A watiy Diamond; from whence 
The very terme I thinke was found. 
The water of a Diamond. 

O ’tis not a teare, 

’Tis a star about to drop 
From thme eye its spheare. 

The Sun will stoope and take it up, 
Proud will his Sister be to weare 
This thine eyes Jewell in her eare. 

O ’tis a teare. 

Too true a teare; for no sad eyne 

How sad so e’re 

Rame so true a teare as thine; 

Each drop leaving a place so deare. 
Weeps for it self, is its owne teare. 
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Such a Pearle as this is 
(Slipt from Aurora's dewy Brest) 

The Rose buds sweet lip kisses; 

And such the Rose it self when vext 
With ungentle flames, does shed, 

Sweating in too warme a bed. 

Such the Maiden gem 
By the wanton spring put on. 

Peeps from her Parent stem. 

And Blushes on the watry Sun; 

This watiy blossome of thy Eyne, 

Ripe, will make the richer Wine. 

Faire drop, why quak’st thou so? 

Cause thou strcight must lay thy head 
In the dust’ O no. 

The dust shall never be thy bed, 

A pillow for thee will I bring, 

Stuft with downe of Angels wing. 

Thus carried up on high, 

(For to heaven thou must goe) 

Sweetly shall thou lye. 

And in soft slumbers bath thy woe. 

Till the singing Orbes awake thee. 

And one of their bright Chorus make thee. 

There thy selfe shall bee 
An eye, but not a weeping one. 

Yet I doubt of thee, 

Whether th’ had’st rather there have shone. 
An eye of heaven; or still shine here. 

In th’ Heaven of Maries eye a teare. 
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HENRY VAUGHAN 

( 1621 - 1695 ) 


Henry Vaughan, who styled himself 
the Silunst, because he was bora in 
Brecknockshire, where the Silures 
formerly flourished, was the son 
of Thomas Vaughan (d. 1658), and 
the elder twin brother of Thomas 
Vaughan, minor poet and alchemist, 
who was well known in his day as 
Eugemus Plulalethes. The twins, 
who were the firmest of friends, 
were educated by Matthew Herbert, 
rector of Llangattock, to whom 
they both felt the utmost gratitude 
for what he did for them. In 1638 
they went up to Jesus College, 
Oxford, where many Welshmen 
have been educated; Thomas won 
a fellowship and was presented to 
a living, but Henry did not take a 
degree. He studied law for a time, 
but eventually adopted medicine as 
a profession, and finally settled down 
in his native place to the quiet life 
of a country practitioner. He may 
have played some part in the Cml 
War, and it has been suggested, on 
slender evidence , that he was present 
at the battle of Rowton Heath in 
the capacity of surgeon. In 1646 
he published a small collection of 
poems entitled Poems, with the 
Tenth Satyre of Juvenal Engbshed; 
another small volume, entitled Olor 
Iscanus (Swan of Usk), was pub- 
lished without the author’s sanc- 
tion, probably by his twin brother, 
in 1651, but the poems which 
It contains were alinost certainly 
written by 1647. The poems in both 
these volumes were secular, and, 
although quite devoid of offence, 
were disowned by their author in 
the preface to his most celebrated 


collection of poems, Silex ScintiUam 
(1650; second part, 1655). Between 
1652 and 1655 Vaughan wrote 
several devotional tracts, transla- 
tions, &c.; he then drops out of 
sight for twenty-three years. In 
1678 an unknown friend, J. W., 
published a volume of his poems 
with the title Thalia Redtvtva; 
this collection contained soraeyuoe- 
mka and some of his brother’s 
poems. Vaughan’s uneventful life 
came to an end on St. George’s 
Day, 1695. 

There is no doubt that Vaughan's 
change from being a somewhat 
commonplace secular poet to being 
a lofty if unequal sacred poet was 
due to two causes, a serious illness 
and the influence of Herbert. Yet 
Herbert’s influence on Vaughan, 
though profound, must on the 
whole be reckoned as general, 
not particular, in spite of several 
passages of direct imitation to be 
found in the younger poet. Her- 
bert was a pious Anglican priest, 
Vaughan a Welshman and a mystic 
who lived a retired life in a world 
of his own, peopled by his own 
imaginings. In spite of Wood’s 
direct statement to the contrary, 
it is permissible to think that the 
speculative side of mediciitc appealed 
more to Vaughan than the practical 
side; the temperament which made 
his twin brother an active Rosi- 
crucian made him a visionary with 
scientific training. Vaughan is 
much less fantastic than Herbert or 
Crashaw; his worst faults are 
dullness and a certain banality. 
At his best he is better than Herbert 
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and almost as good as Crashaw. 
His poems were not popular, and 
in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries his reputation sank 
very low. He is now generally 
recognized as one of the ablest 
poets of his generation, and one of 
the best writers of sacred poetry 
in English. 


[E. Blunden, On the Poems 
of Henry Vaughan\ John Brown, 
Horae Subseavae; Lionel John- 
son, Critical Studies’, Sir E. K. 
Ch^bers, The Poems of Henry 
Vaughan, Siharist (Intz^uction 
by Dean Beeching); H. W. 
Wells, The Tercenten^ of Henry 
Vaughan.} 


The Retreat 

Happy those early days, when I 
Shm’d in my angel-mfancyl 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race. 

Or taught my soul to fancy ought 
But a white, celestial thought; 

When yet I had not walk’d above 
A mile or two from my first love. 

And looking back — at that short space — 
Could see a glimpse of His bright face; 
When on some gilded cloud, or flow’r, 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour. 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 

Or had the black art to dispense 
A sev’ral sin to ev’ry sense, 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of evcrlastmgness. 

O how I long to travel back. 

And tread again that ancient track! 

That I might once more reach that plain. 
Where first I left my glorious train; 

From whence th’ enlighten’d spirit sees 
That shady City of palm-trees. 

But ah! my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way! 

Some men a forward motion love, 

But I by backward steps would move; 
And when this dust falls to the urn. 

In that state I came, return. 
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The Pursuit 

Lordl what a busy, restless thing 
Hast Thou made man! 

Each day and hour he is on wing. 

Rests not a span; 

Then having lost the sun and light, 

By clouds surpris’d. 

He keeps a commerce in the night 
With air disguis’d. 

Hadst Thou given to this active dust 
A state untir’d. 

The lost son had not left the husk, 

Nor home desir’d. 

That was Thy secret, and it is 
Thy mercy too; 

For when all fails to bring to bliss, 

Then this must do. 

Ah, Lord! and what a purchase will that be. 

To take ua aick, that sound would not take Theel 


Midnight 

When to my eyes. 

Whilst deep sleep others catches. 
Thine host of spies. 

The stars, shine m their watches, 
I do survey 
Each busy ray. 

And how they work, and wmd. 
And wish each beam 
My soul doth stream 
With the like ardour shin’d; 
What emanations. 

Quick vibrations. 

And bright stirs are there! 

What thm ejections. 

Cold affections. 

And slow motions here! 

Thy heav’ns, some say, 

Are a fiery-liquid light. 
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Which mingling aye 
Streams, and flames thus to the sight. 
Come then, my God* 

Shine on this blood 
And water, m one beam; 

And Thou shalt see 
Kindled by Thee 
Both liquors bum, and stream. 

O what bright quickness, 

Active brightness, 

And celestial flows. 

Will follow after 
On that water. 

Which Thy Spirit blows! 


Matth. Cap 3. Ver. ii 

I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance, but He that cometh 
after me is mightier than I; Whose shoes I am not worthy to bear; He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and with Are. 


They are all gone into the World 
of Light 

They are all gone into the world of light! 

And I alone sit ling’ring here; 

Their very memory is fair and bright. 

And my sad thoughts doth clear. 

It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast, 

Like stars upon some gloomy grove. 

Or those faint beams in which this hill is dress’d, 
After the sun’s remove. 

I see them walking in an air of glory. 

Whose light doth trample on my days: 

My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 

Mere glimmering and decays 

O holy Hope! and high Humility, 

High as the heavens abovel 

These are your walks, and you have show’d them me, 
To kmdle my cold love. 
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Dear, beauteous DeathI the jewel of the just, 

Shining nowhere, but in the dark; 

What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust. 

Could man outlook that mark! 

He that hath found some fledg’d bird’s nest, may know 
At first sight, if the bird be flown; 

But what fair well or grove he sings in now. 

That IS to him unknown. 

And yet, as angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul when man doth sleep, 

So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes,. 
And into glory peep. 

If a star were confin’d into a tomb. 

Her captive flames must needs burn there; 

But when the hand that lock’d her up, gives room. 

She’ll shme through all the sphere. 

O Father of eternal hfe, and all 
Created glories under Thee' 

Resume Thy spirit from this world of thrall 
Into true liberty. 

Either disperse these mists, which blot and fill 
My perspective still as they pass: 

Or else remove me hence unto that hill 
Where I shall need no glass. 


The World 

I saw Eternity the other night, 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light. 

All calm, as it was bright; 

And round beneath it. Time in hours, days, years,. 
Dnv’n by the spheres 

Like a vast shadow mov’d; in which the world 
And all her train were hurl’d. 

The doting lover in his quaintest strain 
Did there complain; 
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Near him, his lute, his fancy, and his flights. 

Wit’s sour dehghts; 

With gloves, and knots, the silly snares of pleasure. 
Yet his dear treasure, 

All scatter’d lay, while he his eyes did pour 
Upon a flow’r. 

The darksome statesman, hung with weights and woe. 

Like a thick midnight-fog, mov’d there so slow. 

He did not stay, nor go; 

Condemning thoughts — like sad eclipses — scowl 
Upon his soul. 

And clouds of crying witnesses without 
Pursued him with one shout. 

Yet digg’d the mole, and lest his ways be found. 
Work’d under ground. 

Where he did clutch his prey; but one did see 
That policy; 

Churches and altars fed him; peijuries 
Were gnats and flies; 

It rain’d about him blood and tears, but he 
Drank them as free. 

The fearful miser on a heap of rust 

Sate pining all his life there, did scarce trust 
His own hands with the dust, 

Yet would not place one piece above, but lives 
In fear of thieves. 

Thousands there were as frantic as himself, 

And hugg’d each one his pelf. 

The downright epicure plac’d heav’n in sense, 

And scorn’d pretence; 

While others, slipp’d into a wide excess. 

Said little less; 

The weaker sort slight, trivial wares enslave. 

Who think them brave, 

And poor, despised Truth sate counting by 
'Their victory. 

Yet some, who all this while did weep and sing. 

And sing, and weep, soar’d up into the ring; 

But most would use no wing. 

O fools — said I — ^thus to prefer dark night 
Before true lightl 
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To live in grots and caves, and hate the day 
Because it shows the way; 

The way, which from this dead and dark abode 
Leads up to God; 

A way where you might tread the sun, and be 
More bright than he! 

But as I did their madness so discuss. 

One whisper’d thus, 

“ This ring the Bridegroom did for none provide. 
But for His bride.” 


John, Cap. 2. Ver, 16, 17 

All that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and 
the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the world. 

And the world passeth away, and the lusts thereof; but he that doeth 
the will of God abideth for ever. 


KATHERINE PHILIPS 

( 1631 - 1664 ) 


Katherine Philips, whose maiden 
name was Fowler, was born m 
London m 1631 Her father was a 
Presbyterian merchant of Bucklers- 
bury. She was a precocious child, 
and was said to have read the 
Bible through before she was five 
years old. Her education was 
completed at a fashionable boarding- 
school at Hackney. At the age of 
sixteen she married James Philips, 
of the Priory, Cardigan, the son, 
by a former marriage, of her 
mother’s second husband. She 
gathered round herself a kind of 
literary coterie, not unhke that of 
the Hdtel de Rambouillet in Pans, 
every member of which received 
a fanciful nickname. Her husband 
was known as “ Antenor ”, Jeremy 


Taylor was “ Palaemon ”, and she 
herself was " Orinda ”, to which 
appellation the amiable partiality of 
her friends prefixed the epithet 
“ matchless ”. She wrote much 
commonplace verse of some merit, 
and translated Corneille’s Pompie 
and most of his Horace. The former 
was acted m the Smock-Alley 
Theatre, Dublin, m 1663, and 
proved a success. In 1664 a pirated 
edition of her poems, which had 
long been circulating in manusenpt, 
appeared, to her great vexation. 
The book was withdrawn, owing to 
the publisher’s consideration for her 
feelings A few months later she 
died of smallpox. An authorized 
edition of her works appeared in 
foho m 1667. The admirable 
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Letters of Orinda to PoUarchus 
(Sir Charles dotterel) was published 
in 1705. 

Mrs. Philips owes her modified 
immortality (to many readers she 
IS vox etpraeterea nthtt) to two facts. 
She was one of our earliest women 
writers, and she was the possessor 
of a nom de guerre which readily 
stays in the memory. Underneath 
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some superficial affectations she 
was a woman of good sense and 
character; but the curious reader, 
if he finds little to criticize, will 
not find much to praise in her 
sentimental verse. 

[Sir Edmund Gosse, Seventeenth 
Century Studies-, G. Saintsbury, 
Caroline Minor Poefa.] 


To One persuading a Lady to Marriage 

Forbear, bold youth, all’s heaven here. 

And what you do aver 
To others courtship may appear, 

’Tis sacrilege to her 
She 18 a pubhc deity; 

And were 't not veiy odd 
She should dispose herself to be 
A petty household god? 


First make the sun in private shine 
And bid the world adieu, 

That so he may his beams confine 
In compliment to you: 

But if of that you do despair, 

Think how you did amiss 
To strive to fix her beams which are 
More bright and large than his 


EDMUND 

( 1606 • 

Edmund Waller was born at 
Coleshill, then in a detached portion 
of Hertfordshire, but since 183Z 
absorbed by Buckinghamshire. He 
came of a good and wealthy family, 
and wras educated at Eton and 


WALLER 

1687) 

King’s College, Cambridge. He 
was elected member of Parliament 
for Amersham, according to some 
accounts, when only sixteen years 
of age; he was certamly elected for 
Ilchester when eighteen. He was 
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thus '' nutsed in Parliaments ”, 
and had a long and brilliant, though 
not always honourable, career in the 
House. He eventually became the 
Nestor of the assembly, and played 
this part with much dignity and 
charm. In 1631 he married Anne 
Banks, a London heiress, who died 
three years later About 1635, soon 
after his becoming a widower, he 
began to address verses to Lady 
Dorothy Sidney, daughter of the 
Earl of Leicester, whom he cele- 
brated under the name of Sacha- 
rissa (Lat. saccharon, sugar). It 
is tolerably certain that his in- 
tentions towards this lady were 
honourable but not matrimonial, 
his behaviour was probably not 
unlike that of the Frenchman who 
sat m his mistress’s presence with 
his fingers on his pulse, and de- 
parted as soon as he felt it beat 
more than 75 times in a minute. 
The legend that Waller went mad 
when the lady rejected his suit may 
be dismissed at once; as poet and 
man Waller was eiVXoo-Tos rather 
than (Ka-rariKos, to make the dis- 
tinction which Aristotle makes 
{Poetics, xvii) As a member of the 
Long Parliament, Waller opposed 
the raising of troops by Parliament; 
in 1643 he was leader in a plot 
(known as “Waller’s Plot ’’) to seize 
London for the king. His conduct, 
when the plot was discovered, was 
pusillanimous; he informed against 
his fellow-conspirators to save his 
own life. He was expelled from 
the House of Commons, fined 
;£io,ooo, and banished. He married 
a second time and went to France, 
where he lived with some splendour, 
though he was obliged to sell his 
wife’s jewels. In 1651 he was 
pardoned by Cromwell's influence, 
and four years later published A 


Panegyric to my Lord Protector, 
which gained him the appointment 
of Commissioner of Trade. After 
the Restoration he wrote a poem. 
To the King, upon Uts Megesty’s 
Happy Return. When the king 
complained that the former poem 
was superior to the latter, the poet 
replied with happy promptitude, 
“ Sir, we poets never succeed so 
well in writmg truth as in fiction ”. 
Waller hved long enough to give 
good advice, which was not taken, 
to James II; and died at Beacons- 
fleld on 2ist October, 1687, in his 
eighty-second year. • 

Waller enjoyed, during his life- 
time and for some while after his 
death, a great reputation as a poet. 
His poems circulated freely in 
manuscript, and two collections 
were printed in 1645 and 1664; 
other editions followed in 1668, 
1682, and 1688. An important 
quarto edition, edited by Fenton, 
appeared in 1729. Waller was a 
careful writer, and the merit of 
much of his work consists in the 
absence of faults rather than in any 
positive virtues. As a lyric poet 
he is chiefly remembered by one 
poem. Go, lovely Rose' As a writer 
of heroic couplets he is famous for 
havmg effected a revolution in that 
metre. He introduced, or at any 
rate popularized, the self-contained 
couplet, thus preparmg the way for 
Dry den and Pope. Some of his 
fame was doubtless due to his social 
position, his charm of manner, and 
his ready eloquence. His poetry 
lacks sincerity and strength, though 
it has smoothness as well as those 
saccharme qualities which he ad- 
mired in the inspirer of much of 
his work. Unlike the contem- 
poraries of his early days. Waller 
avoided conceits and far-fetched 
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ingenuities in his verses; in that 
respect his influence on English 
poetry was as wholesome as it was 
profound. His style is often perfect; 
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his treatment of his subject-matter 
is as often dry and hearaess. His 
Poetical Worl^ were edited by G. 
Thom-Druiy in 1893. 


Go, lovely Rose I 

Go, lovely Rose! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee. 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that’s young, 

And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 

In deserts, where no men abide. 

Thou must have uncommended died. 

Small IS the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired; 

Bid her come forth. 

Suffer herself to be desired. 

And not blush so to be admired. 

Then die' that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee; 

How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair! 


The Bud 

Lately on yonder swelling bush. 

Big with many a coming rose. 

This early bud began to blush. 

And did but half itself disclose; 

I pluck’d it, though no better grown 
And now you see how full 'tis blown 

Still as 1 did the leaves inspire. 

With such a purple light they shone, 
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As if they had been made of fire. 

And spreading so, would fiame anon. 

All that was meant by air or sun. 

To the young fiower, my breath has done. 

If our loose breath so much can do, 

What may the same informed of love, 

Of purest love, and music too. 

When Flavia it aspires to move? 

When that, which lifeless buds persuades 
To wax more soft, her youth invades? 


Upon the Death of the Lord Protector 

We must resign! Heaven his great soul does claim 
In storms, as loud as his immortal fame; 

His dying groans, his last breath, shakes our isle. 

And trees uncut fall for his funeral pile; 

About his palace their broad roots are toss’d 
Into the air. — So Romulus was lost' 

New Rome m such a tempest miss’d her king. 

And from obeying fell to worshippmg. 

On iEtna’s top thus Hercules lay dead, 

With rum’d oaks and pmes about him spread; 

The poplar, too, whose bough he wont to wear 
On his victorious head, lay prostrate there; 

Those his last fury from the mountam rent; 

Our dying hero from the Comment 

Ravish’d whole towns: and forts from Spaniards reft 

As his last legacy to Britain left. 

The ocean, which so long our hopes confined. 

Could give no limits to his vaster mind; 

Our bounds’ enlargement was his latest toil. 

Nor hath he left us pris’ners to our isle; 

Under the tropic is our language spoke. 

And part of Flanders hath received our yoke. 

From civil broils he did us disengage. 

Found nobler objects for our mai^ rage; 

And, with wise conduct, to his country show’d 
The ancient way of conquering abroad. 

Ungrateful then! if we no tears allow 
To him, that gave us peace and empire too. 
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Princes, that fear’d him, grieve, concern’d to see 
No pitch of glory from the grave is free. 

Nature herself took notice of his death, 

And, sighing, swell’d the sea with such a breath, 
That, to remotest shores her billows roll’d. 

The approaching fate of their great ruler told. 


Of English Verse 

Poets may boast, as safely vain. 

Their works shall with the world remain: 
Both, bound together, live or die. 

The verses and the prophecy. 

But who can hope his line should long 
Last in a daily hanging tongue? 

While they are new, envy prevails; 

And as that dies, our language fails. 

When architects have done their part. 
The matter may betray their art; 

Time, if we use lU-chosen stone, 

Soon brings a well-built palace down. 

Poets that lasting marble seek, 

Must carve in Latin, or in Greek; 

We wTite in sand, our language grows, 
And like the tide, our work o’erflows. 

Chaucer his sense can only boast; 

The gloiy of his numbers lostl 
Years have defaced his matchless strain; 
And yet he did not sing in vain. 

The beauties which adorn’d that age. 
The shimng subjects of his rage. 

Hoping they should immortal prove. 
Rewarded with success his love. 


This was the gen’rous poet’s scope; 
And all an English pen can hope. 
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To make the fair approve his flame. 
That can so far extend their fame. 

Verse, thus design’d, has no ill fate. 
If it arrive but at the date 
Of fading beauty; if it prove 
But as long-lived as present love. 


To Phyllis 

Phyllis! why should we delay 
Pleasures shorter than the day? 

Could we (which we never can') 
Stretch our hves beyond their span. 
Beauty like a shadow flies. 

And our youth before us dies. 

Or would youth and beauty stay. 
Love hath wings, and will away. 
Love hath swifter wings than Time, 
Change in love to heaven does climb. 
Gods, that never change their state. 
Vary oft their love and hate. 

Phyllis! to this truth we owe 
All the love betwixt us two. 

Let not you and I inquire 
What has been our past desire; 

On what shepherds you have smiled. 
Or what nymphs I have beguiled; 
Leave it to the planets too. 

What we shall hereafter do; 

For the joys we now may prove. 

Take advice of present love. 


While I Listen to Thy Voice 

AVhile I listen to thy voice, 

ChlorisI I feel my life decay; 

That powerful noise 

Calls roy fleeting soul away. 

Ohl suppress that magic sound, 

WHch destroys without a wound. 
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Peace, ChlorisI peacel or singing die, 
That together you and I 
To heaven may go; 

For all we know 

Of what the blessed do above, 

Is, that they sing, and that they love. 


SIR JOHN DENHAM 

( 1615-1669) 


Sir John Denham was bom in 
Dublin in 1615. His father, also 
Sir John, was Lord Chief Justice of 
the King's Bench in Ireland, but 
in 1617 was created a baron of the 
English Exchequer. Denham was 
educated at Oxford, and studied law 
at Lincoln's Inn, being distinguished 
prmcipally by his love of gaming, 
against which, in a temporary mood 
of repentance, he wrote an essay. 
The Anatomy of Play (pubhshed 
without permission in 1651). In 
1636 Denham commenced author 
by paraphrasing, with no extra- 
ordinary amount of skill, the second 
book of the Aenetd. His flat 
Turkish tragedy. The Sophy, was 
acted in 1642. Denham was a 
prominent Royalist, and acted for 
a time as secretary to Charles, 
employing no fewer than nine 
ciphers in this work After some 
months he had to fly to France, 
he visited Poland and Holland 
before his return to England in 
1652. Denham’s most celebrated 
poem. Cooper’s Hill, had been 
published in 1642, but was several 
times revised, and did not assume 
its final form until 1655, when the 


well-known lines on the Thames 
appeared for the first time. After 
the Restoration, Denham was made 
Surveyor - General of Works; he 
organized the coronaiion ceremony 
in 1661 and was created K.B. His 
latter days were unhappy, though 
the accepted story of them has a 
suspiciously Grand Guignol touch. 
At the age of fifty he married a 
very young wife, who became the 
mistress of the Duke of York; 
the disgrace of this drove Denham 
mad, and he murdered his wife by 
administering to her a poisoned cup 
of chocolate. Some but not all of 
this IS true. Denham died in 1669; 
his wits were restored, but he was 
under a cloud and was brutally 
and characteristically lampooned by 
Samuel Butler 

Denham occupies a fairly pro- 
minent position in hterary histones, 
if not in literature; but this is due 
not so much to the merits of his 
writings as to Dryden’s well-known 
opinion of them. Diyden says; 
" This sweetness of Mr. Waller’s 
lyric poesy was afterwards followed 
in the epic by Sir John Denham, in 
his Cooper’s HiU, a poem which 
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your Lordship knows for the majesty 
of the style, is, and ever will be, the 
exact standard of good writing.” 
Dryden’s words were weighty 
enough to confer upon Cooper’s 
Hill a position in poetry not unlike 
that held by the Doryphorus of 
Polyclitus in the art of statuary — 
a canon or standard of perfect art. 
Cooper's Htll is probably Denham’s 
best poem, though his Elegy on 
Cowley is good; it is a fair but 
not inspired or inspiring piece of 


work. Many of Denham’s poems 
are disfigured by carelessness; he 
was an Antinomian in respect of 
gr ammar and rhyme. Much of his 
work has the air of a literary 
exercise; his attempts at humour 
are even less amusing than those 
of other court-poets. He retains a 
niche in a rarely visited side-chapel 
of literary history, partly on account 
of Dryden’s praise, and partly on 
account of one fine, though hack- 
neyed, passage in Cooper's HiU. 


From “ Cooper’s Hill ” 

My eye descending from the hill, surveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valleys strays. 
Thames, the most loved of all the Ocean’s sons 
By his old sire, to his embraces runs; 

Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 

Like mortal life to meet eternity. 

Though with those streams he no resemblance hold. 
Whose foam is amber, and their gravel gold. 

His genuine and less guilty wealth t’ explore. 

Search not his bottom, but survey his shore. 

O’er which he lundly spreads his spacious wing. 

And hatches plenty for th’ ensuing spring. 

Nor then destroys it with too fond a stay. 

Like mothers which their infants overlay; 

Nor with a sudden and impetuous wave. 

Like profuse kings, resumes the wealth he gave. 

No unexpected inundations spod 

The mower’s hopes, nor mock the ploughman’s toil: 

But godlike his unwearied bounty flows; 

First loves to do, then loves the good he does. 

Nor are his blessings to his banks confined. 

But free and common as the sea or wind; 

When he, to boast or to disperse his stores. 

Full of the tributes of his grateful shores. 

Visits the world, and in his flying towers 
Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours; 
Finds wealth where ’tis, bestows it where it wants. 
Cities in deserts, woods in cities plants; 
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So that to us no thing, no place is strange, 

While his fair bosom is the world’s exchange. 

Oh, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme! 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowmg full 
Heaven her Eridanus no more shall boast, 

Whose fame in thme, like lesser current, ’s lost; 

Thy nobler streams shall visit Jove’s abodes. 

To shine among the stars, and bathe the gods 
Here Nature, whether more mtent to please 
Us or herself with strange varieties, 

(For things of wonder give no less delight 
To the wise maker’s, than beholder’s sight; 

Though these delights from sev’ral causes move; 

P'or so our children, thus our friends, we love). 
Wisely she knew the harmony of things. 

As well as that of sounds, from discord springs. 

Such was the discord, which did first disperse 
Form, order, beauty, through the universe. 

While dryness moisture, coldness heat resists. 

All that we have, and that we are, subsists; 

While the steep, horrid roughness of the wood 
Strives with the gentle calmness of the flood. 

Such huge extremes when Nature doth unite, 
Wonder from thence results, from thence delight. 
The stream is so transparent, pure, and clear. 

That had the self-enamour’d youth gazed here. 

So fatally deceived he had not been, 

While he the bottom, not his face had seen 
But his proud head the auy mountain hides 
Among the clouds; his shoulders and his sides 
A shady mantle clothes, his curled brows 
Frown on the gentle stream, which calmly flows. 
While winds and storms his lofty forehead beat: 

The common fate of all that’s high or great. 

Low at his foot a spacious plain is placed. 

Between the mountain and the stream embraced, 
Which shade and shelter from the hill derives. 

While the kind river wealth and beauty gives. 

And m the mixture of all these appears 
Variety, which all the rest endears. 

This scene had some bold Greek or British bard 
Beheld of old, what stones had we heard 
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Of fairies, satyrs, and the nymphs their dames. 
Their feasts, their revels, and their am’rous flames? 
’Tis still the same, although their airy shape 
All but a quick poetic sight escape. 

There Faunus and Sylvanus keep their courts. 

And thither all the homed host resorts 
To graze the ranker mead; that noble herd 
On whose sublime and shady fronts is rear’d 
Nature’s great masterpiece; to show how soon 
Great things are made, but sooner are imdone. 
Here have I seen the King, when great affairs 
Gave leave to slacken, and unbend his cares. 
Attended to the chase by all the flower 
Of youth whose hopes a nobler prey devour: 
Pleasure with praise and danger they would buy. 
And wish a foe that would not only fly. 

The stag now conscious of his fatal growth. 

At once indulgent to his fear and sloth. 

To some dark covert his retreat had made. 

Where nor man’s eye, nor heaven’s should invade 
His soft repose, when th' unexpected sound 
Of dogs, and men, his wakeful ears does wound. 
Roused with the noise, he scarce believes his ear, 
Willmg to think th’ illusions of his fear 
Had given this false alarm, but straight his view 
Confirms that more than all he fears is true. 
Betray’d in all his strengths, the wood beset; 

All mstruments, all arts of ruin met; 

He calls to mind his strength and then his speed, 
His winged heels, and then his armed head, 

With these t’ avoid, with that his fate to meet 
But fear prevails, and bids him trust his feet. 

So fast he flies, that his reviewing eye 
Has lost the chasers, and his ear the cry; 

Exulting, till he finds their nobler sense 
Their disproportion’d speed doth recompense; 
Then curses his conspiring feet, whose scent 
Betrays that safety which their swiftness lent; 

Then tries his friends; among the baser herd. 
Where he so lately was obey’d and fear’d. 

Ills safety seeks; the herd, unkmdly w'lse. 

Or chases him from thence, or from him flies; 

Like a declining statesman, left forlorn 
To his friends’ pity, and pursuers’ scorn. 
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With shame remembers, while himself was one 
Of the same herd, himself the same had done. 
Thence to the coverts and the conscious grovcj, 

The scenes of his past triumphs and his loves; 

Sadly surveying where he ranged alone 
Prince of the soil, and all the herd his own. 

And like a bold knight-errant did proclaim 
Combat to all, and bore away the dame, 

And taught the woods to echo to the stream 
His dreadful challenge, and his clashing beam; 

Yet faintly now declines the fatal strife; 

So much his love was dearer than his life. 

Now every leaf, and every moving breath 
Presents a foe, and every foe a death. 

Weaned, forsaken, and pursued, at last 
All safety in despair of safety placed. 

Courage he thence resumes, resolved to bear 
All their assaults, since ’tis m vain to fear. 

And now, too late, he wishes for the fight 
That strength he wasted in ignoble flight: 

But when he sees the eager chase renew’d, 

Himself by dogs, the dogs by men pursued, 

He straight revokes his bold resolve, and more 
Repents his courage than his fear before; 

Finds that uncertain ways unsafest are. 

And doubt a greater mischief than despair. 

Then to the stream, when neither friends, nor force, 
Nor speed, nor art, aiail, he shapes his course; 
Thinks not their rage so desperate to assay 
An element more merciless than they. 

But fearless they pursue, nor can the flood 
Quench their dire thirst; alas' they thirst for blood. 
So t’wards a ship the oar-finn’d galleys ply, 

W’hich, wantmg sea to ride, or wmd to fly. 

Stands but to fall revenged on those that dare 
Tempt the last fury of extreme despair. 

So fares the stag, among th’ enraged hounds. 

Repels their force, and wounds returns for wounds; 

And as a hero, whom his baser foes 

In troops surround, now these assails, now those. 

Though prodigal of life, disdains to die 

By common hands; but if he can descry 

Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls. 

And begs his fate, and then contented falls. 
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So when the king a mortal shaft lets fly 
From his unerrmg hand, then glad to die, 
Proud of the wound, to it resigns his blood, 
And stains the crystal with a purple flood. 


ABRAHAM COWLEY 

( 1618-1667) 


Abraham Cowlev was the pos- 
thumous seventh child of Thomas 
Cowley, a stationer, and was born 
in London in 1618. He was 
educated at Westminster and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1639 and 
M.A in 164a; m 1640 he was 
elected to a minor fellowship. 
Cowley was one of the most pre- 
cocious poets on record, nor was 
his precocity, like that of many 
infant prodigies, a mere flash in 
the pan. He has told us himself, 
in one of his essays, how his thoughts 
first turned to poetry. “ I remember 
when I began to read, and to take 
some pleasure in it, there was wont 
to lye in my mother’s parlour 
(I know not by what accident, for 
she herself never in her life read 
any book but of devotion), but 
there was wont to lye Spenser’s 
works. This I happen’d to fall 
upon, and was infinitely delighted 
\nth the stories of the knights, and 
giants, and monsters, and brave 
houses, which I found every where 
there (tho’ my understanding had 
little to do with all this); and by 
degrees with the tinkling of the 
rhyme and dance of numbers, so 
that 1 think 1 had read him all 
over before I was twelve years old, 
and was thus made a poet.” In 
i 633» while still at Westminster, he 
published Poetical Blossoms, a collec- 


tion of five poems, one of which 
was written at the age of ten and 
another two years later. They are 
not great poems, but would not be 
discreditable to a much more mature 
writer. His pastoral drama. Love’s 
Riddle, was published in 1638, and 
in the same year his Latin comedy, 
Naufragium Joculare, was acted by 
members of Trimty College, and 
soon afterwards printed. When 
Prince Charles visited Cambridge 
in 1641, Cowley i mproin sed a 
comedy, Tke Guardian, for the 
occasion This comedy was sub- 
sequently rewritten, renamed The 
Cutter of Coleman Street, and acted, 
after the Restoration, with in- 
different success. Cowley had 
planned out for himself a quiet and 
contemplative literary hfe, but his 
plans were rudely upset by the 
Cml War. Though a life of action 
was not what he desired, he felt 
it his duty to dedicate his gifts to 
the Royalist cause. He was ejected 
from his fellowship at Trinity, 
“ torn from thence by tha{ violent 
pubhek storm which would suffer 
nothmg to stand where it did, but 
rooted up every plant, even from 
the princely cedars to me the 
hyssop ” He took sanctuary for a 
time at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
and in 1646 followed the queen to 
France. He went on severd diplo- 
matic missions to Jersey, Holl^d, 
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and other places; but he principally 
devoted mmself to conduct!^ a 
correspondence in cipher between 
the king and queen. This was a 
most exacting and exhausting task, 
and left Cowley scant leisure for 
literary work. A collection of his 
frigid love -poems. The Mistress, 
was published in 1647. These love- 
poems were admired to excess by 
Cowley’s contemporaries, but are 
perhaps the least admired of his 
writings to-day. They were not 
based upon experience, and do not 
ring true. In 1656 Cowley revisited 
England, and was arrested by 
mistake and bailed out with diffi- 
culty. As a cloak for his political 
activities, he took the degree of 
M.D. at Oxford in 1657, ^*tt almost 
the only result of his medical studies 
was a Latin poem on plants, in six 
books. In 1656 he published a four- 
fold collection of poems, containing 
Mtscellanies, The Mistress, Pm- 
darique Odes, and The Davideis 
The Pituiarique Odes are faulty 
productions with excellent passages 
in them; they owe httlc to Pindar, 
and inaugurated a literary fashion 
which lasted for over a century, 
and which appealed strongly to 
poets who imagined that regular 
metres unduly restrained their 
genius. The Davtdets is an in- 
complete and unsatisfactory sacred 
poem. It was to have had twelve 
books, the statutory number since 
Virgil f^rote the Aeneid, but the 
author only managed to complete 
four. It displays, as does most of 
Cowley’s work, considerable skill 
and cleverness, but not many of 
the higher qualities of poetry 
Cowley went back to France agam 
in 1658, and returned to England 
after the Restoration. He hoped 
to be appointed master of the 


Savoy, but was baulked in his 
ambition. He acquired, however, 
a lease of the queen’s lands, and 
lived in retirement, first at Barn 
Elms and then at Chertsey. Rural 
seclusion did not come up to his 
expectations, and his tenants did not 
pay their rent. While supervising 
his labourers in the meadows, he 
caught cold and died on the 28th 
July, 1667. In the following year 
a foho edition of his works appeared; 
in it his eleven charmmg essays were 
printed for the first time. 

Few poetical reputations have 
come through more vicissitudes 
than Cowley’s. In his lifetime he 
was considered, quite soberly, by 
men of sound judgment, as one of 
the greatest of English poets, and 
the peer of Pindar and Virgil Yet 
in 1737 Pope in4urcd “ Who now 
reads Cowley?”, the answer to 
Pope’s query to-day, almost two 
hundred years later, is “ Hardly 
anyone ”. Yet if his contemporary 
fame was undeserved, the neglect 
of him to-day is not less so. In 
most of his poems there are brilliant 
passages; some, in which he forgets 
to be clever, are simple, graceful, 
and entirely successful; his essays, 
which are of the school of Mon- 
taigne, are delightfully easy and 
attractive in style. He spoke of 
himself as melincholy; but lus 
chief characteristic was a Roman 
gravitas. He was an earnest 
labourer at the craft of letters, and 
a pioneer in the art of writing 
prefaces, notes, and similar aids to 
hterary enjoyment. His reputation 
vanished so abruptly mainly because 
he belonged to a transition penod; 
he fell in too much with the fleeting 
fashions of his day; his house was 
built on sand. His works have been 
edited by A. R. Waller. 
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Drinking 

The thirsty Earth soaks up the Rain, 

And drinks, and gapes for drink again. 
The Plants suck in the Earth, and are 
With constant drinking fresh and fair. 
The Sea it self, which one would think 
Should have but little need of Drink, 
Drinks ten thousand Rivers up, 

So fill’d that they or’eflow the Cup. 

The busie Sun (and one would guess 
By’s drunken fiery face no less) 

Drinks up the Sea, and when h’as done. 
The Moon and Stars drink up the Sun. 
They drink and dance by their own light. 
They drink and revel all the night. 
NotWng in Nature’s Sober found, 

But an eternal Health goes round. 

Fill up the Bowl then, fill it high. 

Fill all the Glasses there, for why 
Should every creature drink but I, 

Why, Man of Morals, tell me why? 


The Wish 

Well then; I now do plainly see, 

This busic world and I shall ne’re agree; 

The very Honey of all earthly joy 
Does of all meats the soonest cloy, 

And they (methinks) deserve my pity. 

Who for it can endure the stings. 

The Crow d, and Buz, and Murmurings 
Of this great Hive, the City. 

Ah, yet, e’re I descend to th’ Gra\'e 
May I a small House, and large Garden have! 
And a few Friends, and many Books, both true. 
Both wise, and both delightful too! 

And since Love ne’re will from me flee, 

A Mistress moderately fair, 

And good as Guardian-Angels are. 

Only belov’d, and loving mel 
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Oh, Fountains, when in you shall I 
My self, eas’d of unpeaceful thoughts, espy? 

Oh FieldsI Oh WoodsI when, when shall 1 be made 
The happy Tenant of your shade? 

Here’s the Spring-head of Pleasures flood; 

Where all the laches he, that she 
Has coyn’d and stampt for good. 

Pride and Ambition here. 

Only m far fetcht Metaphors appear; 

Here nought but wuids can hurtful Murmurs scatter. 
And nought but Eccho flatter. 

The Gods, when they descended, hither 
From Heav’n did always chuse their way; 

And therefore we may boldly say, 

That 'tis the way too thither. 

How happy here should I, 

And one dear She live, and embracmg dyl 
She who IS all the world, and can exclude 
In desarts Solitude. 

I should have then this only fear, 

Lest men, when they my pleasures see. 

Should hither throng to hve like me, 

And so make a City here. 


Hymn. To Light 

First bom of Chaos, who so fair didst come 
From the old Negro’s darksome womb' 

Which when it saw the lovely Child, 

The melancholly Mass put on kind looks and smil’d, 

"Thou Tide of Glory which no Rest dost know, 

But ever Ebb, and ever Flow' 

Thou Golden shower of true Jovel 
Who does in thee descend, and Heav’n to Earth make Lovel 

Hail active Natures watchful Life and Health I 
Her Joy, her Ornament, and Wealthl 
Hail to thy Husband Heat, and Theel 
Thou the worlds beauteous Bride, the lusty Bridegroom Hel 
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Say from what Golden Quivers of the Sky, 

Do all thy winged Arrows fly? 

Swiftness and Power by Birth are thine: 

From thy Great Sire they came, thy Sire the word Divine. 

'Tis, I believe, this Archery to show, 

That so much cost in Cblours thou, 

And skill m Fainting dost bestow. 

Upon thy ancient Arms, the Gawdy Heav’nly Bow. 

Swift as light Thoughts their empty Carriere run, 

Thy Race is finisht, when begun 
Let a Post-Angel start with Thee, 

And Thou the Goal of Earth shalt reach as soon as He: 

Thou in the Moons bright Chariot proud and gay. 

Dost thy bright wood of Stars survay; 

And all the year dost with thee brmg 
Of thousand flowry Lights thme own Nocturnal Spring. 

Thou Scythian-like dost round thy Lands above 
The Suns gilt Tent for ever move, 

And still as thou in pomp dost go 
The shining Pageants of the World attend thy show. 

Nor amidst all these Triumphs dost thou scorn 
The humble Glow-worms to adorn. 

And with those livmg spangles gild, 

(O Greatness without Pridel) the Bushes of the Field. 

Night, and her ugly Subjects thou dost fright. 

And sleep, the lazy Owl of Night; 

Asham’d and fearful to appear 
They skreen their horrid shapes with the black Hemisphere. 

With ’em there hasts, and wildly takes the Alarm, 

Of pamted Dreams, a busie swarm. 

At the first opening of thine eye. 

The various Clusters break, the antick Atomes fly. 

The guilty Serpents, and obscener Beasts 
Creep conscious to their secret rests: 

Nature to thee does reverence pay, 

111 Omens, and ill Sights removes out of thy way. 
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At thy appearance. Grief it self is said, 

To shake his Wings, and rowse his Head. 

And cloudy care has often took 
A gentle beamy Smile reflected from thy Look. 

At thy appearance. Fear it self grows bold; 

Thy Sun-shine melts away his Cold. 

Encourag’d at the sight of Thee, 

To the cheek Colour comes, and firmness to the knee. 

Even Lust the Master of a hardned Face, 

Blushes if thou beest in the place. 

To darkness’ Curtains he retires, 

In S3rmpathizing Night he rowls his smoaky Fires. 

When, Goddess, thou liftst up thy wakened Head, 

Out of the Mornings purple bed. 

Thy Quire of Birds about thee play. 

And all the joyful world salutes the rising day. 

The Ghosts, and Monster Spirits, that did presume 
A Bodies Priv’lege to assume. 

Vanish again invisibly, 

And Bodies gain agen their visibility. 

All the Worlds bravery that delights our Eyes 
Is but thy scv’ral Liveries, 

Thou the Rich Dy on them bestowest. 

Thy nimble Pencil Pamts this Landskape as thou go’st. 

A Crimson Garment in the Rose thou wear’st; 

A Crown of studded Gold thou bear’st, 

The Virgin Lillies in their White, 

Are clad but with the Lawn of almost Naked Light. 

"The Violet, springs little Infant, stands. 

Girt in thy purple Swadling-bands: 

On the fair Tulip thou dost dote; 

Thou cloath’st it in a gay and party-colour’d Coat. 

With Flame condenst thou dost the Jewels fix. 

And solid Colours in it mix: 

Flora her self envyes to see 
Flowers fairer then her own, and durable as she. 
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Ah, Goddess! would thou could’st thy hand withhold, 

And be less Liberall to Gold; 

Didst thou less value to it give. 

Of how much care (alas) might’st thou poor Man relieve! 

To me the Sun is more delightful farr. 

And all fair Dayes much fairer are. 

But few, ah wondrous few there be. 

Who do not Gold prefcrr, O Goddess, ev’n to Thee. 

Through the soft wayes of Heaven, and Air, and Sea, 

Which open all their Pores to Thee; 

Like a deer River thou dost glide. 

And with thy Living Stream through the close Channels shde. 

But where firm Bodies thy free course oppose. 

Gently thy source the Land oreflowes; 

Takes there possession, and does make, 

Of Colours mingled, Light, a thick and standing Lake. 

But the vast Ocean of unbounded Day 
In th’ Empyraean Heaven does stay. 

Thy Rivers, Lakes, and Springs below 
From thence took first their Rise, thither at last must Flow. 


From ‘‘ Of Solitude 

“ Nunquatn tmnus solus, quam cum solus,” is now become a very vulgar 
saying. Every man, and almost every boy, for these seventeen hundred 
years has had it in his mouth. But it was at first spoken by the excellent 
Scipio, who was without question a most eloquent and witty person, as well 
as the most wise, most worthy, most happy, and the greatest of all man- 
kind. His meaning no doubt was this: that he found more satisfaction 
to his mind, and more improvement of it by solitude than by company; 
and to show that he spoke not this loosely or out of vanity, after he had 
made Rome mistress of almost the whole world, he retired himself from 
it by a voluntary exile, and at a private house in the middle of a wood 
near Lmtemum passed the remainder of his glorious life no less glori- 
ously. This house Seneca went to see so long after with great veneration, 
and, among other things, describes his bath to have been of so mean 
a structure that now, says he, the basest of the people would despise 
them, and cry out, “ Poor Scipio understood not how to live.” What 
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an authority is here for the credit of retreat! and happy had it been for 
Hannibal if adversity could have taught him as much wisdom as was 
learnt by Scipio from the highest prosperities. This would be no wonder 
if it were as truly as it is colourably and wittily said by Monsieur de 
Montaigne, that ambition itself might teach us to love solitude: there 
is nothing does so much hate to have companions. It is true, it loves to 
have its elbows free, it detests to have company on either side, but it 
delights above all thmgs in a tram behind, ay, and ushers, too, before 
It. But the greater part of men are so far from the opinion of that noble 
Roman, that if they chance at any time to be without company they are 
like a becalmed ship; they never move but by the wind of o^er men’s 
breath, and have no oars of their own to steer withal. It is very fantastical 
and contradictory in human nature that men should love themselves 
above all the rest of the world, and yet never endure to be with them- 
selves. When they are in love with a mistress, all other persons are impor- 
tunate and burdensome to them. “ Tecum vtvere amem, tecum abeam 
lubem ”, They would live and die with her alone. 

Sic ego secretis possum bene vivere silvis 
Qua nulla humano sit via trita pede, 

Tu mihi curarum requies, tu nocte vel atra 
Lumen, et in soils tu mihi turba locis. 

With thee for ever I in woods could rest, 

Where never human foot the ground has pressed 
Thou from all shades the darkness const exclude. 

And from a desert banish solitude. 

And yet our dear self is so wearisome to us that we can scarcely support 
Its conversation for an hour together. This is such an odd temper of 
mind as Catullus expresses towards one of his mistresses, whom we may 
suppose to have been of a very unsociable humour. 

Odi et Amo, qua nam id factam ratione requiris? 

Nescio, sed fieri sentio, et excrucior. 

I hate, and yet I love thee too. 

How can that be? I know not how. 

Only that so it is I know. 

And feel with torment that 'tis so. 

It is a deplorable condition this, and drives a man sometimes to pitiful 
shifts in seeking how to avoid himself. 
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JOHN MILTON 

( 1608 - 1674 ) 


John Milton was born in Bread 
Street, Cheapside, on 9th December, 
1608. His father, who had the same 
name, was a prosperous scrivener or 
lawyer who specialized in drawing 
up contracts and dealing in money 
matters. The elder John Milton 
had been disinherited on account of 
his religious views by his father, 
who was a Roman Cathohc. He 
was a good scholar and a musician 
of more than ordinary skill, and took 
a keen interest in the education of 
his elder son. Milton was educated 
by Thomas Young, afterwards 
master of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and the TY of Smectymnuus. He 
was also sent to St Paul’s School, 
and studied assiduously, often re- 
maining at his books until midnight. 
His portrait, an extremely beautiful 
one, as a boy of ten has ^been 
preserved; even at that age he had 
a serious and thoughtful look, and 
seems as if he even already stood 
somewhat apart from his con- 
temporaries, and relished Greek and 
Latin more than play or miscluef 
In 1625 he entered Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. jn 1629 and M.A. in 1632 
He studied hard at Cambridge, 
and though some unpleasantness 
with the college authorities led to 
his changing his tutor and perhaps 
to his rustication, the legend that 
he was publicly flogged in the hall 
of Christ’s College is a legend and 
nothing more. While at college 
Milton wrote some Latin and some 
English verse; the latter included 
the poem which was pref^ed to 
the 1632 Folio edition of Shake- 


speare, the not very humorous 
poems on Hobson the carrier, and 
the Nativity Ode. Milton went 
down from Cambridge in 1632, 
after taking his master’s degree, and 
went to live with his father, who 
had retired from business and was 
residing at Horton, in Buckingham- 
shire. Here he spent almost six 
years, wluch must have been some 
of the happiest years of his life, 
in reading and study. He had for 
a time been intended for the Church, 
but was unwilling to take the oaths 
which were necessary. He thought, 
but not very seriously, of adopting 
law as a profession, but soon after 
leaving Cambridge he decided on 
a literary career. He, in fact, 
prepared himself for the career of 
poet — of chief English poet — as 
carefully as the most ambitious 
divimty or law student prepares 
himself to be Archbishop of Canter- 
bury or Lord Chancellor. P'or- 
tunately for him, his father fell in 
with his views, and enabled him 
not only to live without earmng 
anything until he was well over 
thirty, but also to travel abroad in 
some comfort During the years 
at Horton, Milton wrote L' Allegro 
and II Penseroso (1632), Arcades 
(1633), Comus (1634), and Lycidas 
(1627). In 1638 Milton started on 
his foreign tour, which lasted fifteen 
months. He visited Paris, Nice, 
Genoa, Leghorn, and Florence, 
where he spent two months. He 
spent two months in Rome also, 
visited Naples, returned to Rome 
and Florence, and visited Venice, 
Verona, Milan, and Geneva. He 
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returned home, on account of the 
political situation, about the end of 
July, 1639. His foreign tour had 
been something of a triumph for a 
young Englishman who held no 
pubhc office; but his scholarship, 
his poetical gifts, his letters of 
recommendation, and, it may be 
added, his personal appearance, 
threw open to him many doorsj 
which would have been closed toi 
many a nobleman or gentlemanfl 
He was honoured by the Florentine 
academies, and was introduced to 
Gahleo, Cardinal Barberini, and 
Manso, the aged patron of Tasso. 
While in Italy Milton wrote several 
sonnets in good but not quite 
perfect Italian, thus establishing 
himself, along with Gower, as one 
of our few trilingual poets. When 
Milton returned to England, he 
took first of all rooms in St. Bride’s 
Churchyard and then a house in 
Aldersgate Street, and set up as a 
private schoolmaster in a small way. 
He undertook the education of his 
two nephews, Edward and John 
Phillips, and subsequently took a 
few more pupils Plain living and 
high thinking was the order of the 
day, though athletic sports were 
not neglected. It was not long 
before Milton flung himself heart 
and soul into the disputes of the 
time, but as a pamphleteer, not as 
a soldier, fdr which, as he naively 
says, any common person was 
fitted Joseph Hall, satirist and 
bishop, and the prodigiously learned 
Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh, 
were his first antagonists. The 
three pamphlets which Milton con- 
tnbuted to the Smectymnuus con- 
troversy, as it was called from the 
composite initials of five Puritan 
pamphleteers, are, like too many 
of Milton’s prose writmgs, illogical 


and lacking in decent respect for hi» 
adversaries. In 1642 he published 
The Reason of Church-Government 
trrg'd against Prelaty. The contro- 
versy with Hall continued, though 
it had degenerated into mere per- 
sonahties, and evoked Milton’s 
Apology. In 1643 Milton married 
under circumstances which suggest 
d^his character was perhaps more 
jm^tuous than that of the Milton 
of tradition. He disappeared into 
the country and came back with a 
seventeen - year - old wife, Mary 
Powell, the daughter of an Oxford- 
shire cavalier. His wife was not a 
suitable mate m age, opinions, or 
traimng. After a month of married 
life, Mrs Milton went to her father’s 
house on a visit, and refused to 
come back to h^r husband. It has 
been suggested that the marriage 
was a marriage only in name. 
Milton’s behaviour in these tragi- 
comical circumstances was charac- 
teristic. Basing general arguments 
upon his own particular case, he 
wrote four pamphlets in favour of 
divorce, The Doctrine and Discipline 
of Divorce, The Judgement of Mat tin 
Bucer, Tetrachordon, and Colas- 
terion The first of these was written 
very soon after his wife’s departure. 
His attitude was the dangerous one 
that incompatibihty of temper alone 
was sufficient cause for divorce^His 
views on divorce displeased almost 
everybody, including some of those 
who shared his political views, and 
“ Miltonist ” became a term of 
reproach applied to anyone who 
demed the sanctity of the marriage 
tie. Milton had had some trouble 
with the authorities in connexion 
with the publication of these pam- 
phlets, and in November, 1644, 
published what is perhaps the best- 
known and the best of his prose 
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works, Areopa^tua, a powerful and 
eloquent plea for the freedom of 
the press. Of Education, a valuable 
and not acrimonious pamphlet, 
appeared in 1644 also, though 
earlier in the year. In 1645 Milton 
proposed to give practical effect to 
his views on divorce by marrying 
another wife, but the lady, wise in 
her generation, was “ averse to the 
motion Hther because she 
heard of this incident or “ for any 
other good female reason ”, Mrs. 
Milton returned to her husband 
in 1645, and her parents, after the 
ruin of the Royalist cause, were glad 
to find a sanctuary in the house of 
their scarcely sympathetic son-in- 
law. There is no evidence that 
Milton’s first marriage was an 
unqualified success; his wife bore 
him three daughters, Anne, Mary, 
and Deborah, and one son, who 
died in infancy. In 1652, soon after 
the birth of Deborah, Mrs. Milton 
died. In 1647 Milton’s father died 
and left him a competence, where- 
upon he moved to High Holborn 
and gave up teaching. During 
these years Milton’s sole poetical 
writings appear to have been some 
of the Sonnets and a by no means 
impressive version of some of the 
Psalms. The execution of the 
) king in 1649 was a turning-point 
in Milton’s life. A fortnight after 
Charles’s death he published his 
Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, 
a defence of the regicides’ policy. 
His reward was immediate. He 
was appointed Latin secretary to 
the Council of State, and took 
office on 15th March, 1649. 
principal duty, for which he was 
Admirably quahfied, was to turn 
foreign despatches into Latin, and 
he discharge this and other duties 
with characteristic vigour and effi- 


cieniw. WiaEikonoklastes (1649) vrsa 
a reply to the Eikon BasiUke, which 
was published as the work of 
Charles himself, but is almost 
certainly the work of John Gauden 
(q.v.). Milton’s criticism takes the' 
form of a line-by-line commentary, 
a form which, if it arouses any 
interest at all, arouses int^est in 
the original. Milton’s next con- 
troversy was his severest and most 
tiresome. The French scholar 
Salmasius (Claude de Saumaise), 
a professor at Leyden, wrote a 
Defensio Regia pro Carolo I, to 
which Milton was commissioned to 
reply. His reply. Pro Populo AngU- 
cano Defensto, in Latin, appeared 
in March, 1650. Both works are 
exceedingly ferocious in tone, and 
appear even more so to those who 
are unfamiliar with the amenities of 
scholarly controversy in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Milton’s effort cost him his eye- 
sight, which had long been failing, 
and Salmasius’s counterattack was 
said to have caused its author’s 
death.T'‘Another attack on Milton 
vsras made by the Frenchman Peter 
du Moulin in his Regti Sanguims 
Clamor ad Coelum, to which 
a Franco - Scot, Alexander More, 
wrote a dedicatory epistle. Milton’s 
reply, Defensio Secunda (Latin), 
was addressed to More, as was 
his Pro SeDc/ewno (1655). Milton’s 
blindness, which became total in 
1652, modified but did not end his 
career as Latin secretary. He was 
assisted in the performance of his 
duties by severd subordinates, of 
whom the most important was 
Andrew Marvell (q.v.). His salary 
was reduced together with his 
duties. In 1656 Milton married 
for a second time. Little is known 
of his second wife except that her 
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" name was Catherine Woodcock, 
that she dieJ'filteen months after 
the marriage together with her 
infant daughter, and that Milton 
wrote one of his most beautiful 
sonnets in her memory. After the 
death of Cromwell, Milton retained 
his secretaryship, and wrote several 
ill-timed pamphlets, such as The 
Ready and Easy Way to Establish 
a Free Commomoealth. The Resto- 
ration, in which he refused to believe 
until It had taken place, if then, 
altered his whole mode of life. 
He was obliged to conceal himself, 
and feared severe if not extreme 
penalties; one of his books, the 
Defensto, was burnt, and he himself 
was in custody for a time, but was 
soon released. The Act of In- 
demnity freed him from all fear of 
any further punishment. There 
IS a tradition, pleasant but im- 
probable, that Milton owed his 
life to D’Avenant, whom he had 
formerly saved from a similar fate. 
The Restoration caused Milton to 
lose some considerable sums of 
money, besides his salary, and 
he found himself in straitened 
circumstances, though not in actual 
need. His relations with the three 
daughters of his first marriage were 
not very happy; the daughters 
accused their feather of forcing them 
to read to him Hebrew and Syriac 
books which they did not under- 
stand. If this accusation is true. 
It wouldi seem uncertain whether 
the reader or the listener suffered 
more. Milton, in turn, accused his 
daughters of taking advantage of 
his blindness, and of selling his 
books, the summum nefas in the 
judgment of a scholar To remedy 
this state of affairs, Milton in 1663 
married a third wife, Elizabeth 
MinshuU, who brought him no 
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children, was a good though not 
ideal We, and Uved until 1727. 
Soon after this marriage he mov^ 
to a house in Artillery Walk, 
Bunhill Fields, where he spent the 
rest of his life except for part of 
the Plague Year (1665), when he 
retreated to a small house, still 
standing, in Chalfont St. Giles, 
Buckingliamshire. 

About the year 1658 Milton 
began the composition of Paradise 
Lost, whic^ occupied him for" some" 
five years. (The poem was originally 
planned many years before as a 
drama.^ A notebook of Milton’s, 
preserrcd in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, gives a list of ninety- 
mne possible subjects for a long 
poem. Fifty-three of these subjects 
are taken from the Old Testament, 
eight from the Gospels, thirty- 
three from British history, and five 
from Scottish history. The poem 
wjs dictated in batches of twenty 
or thirty lines to whoever happened 
to be at hand Its publication was 
delayed until 1667 by the Great 
Plague and the Great Fire. It was 
originally m ten books, but m the 
1674 edition was altered, by the 
subdivision of the seventh and 
tenth books, from the decimal to 
the duodecimal system, almost a 
statutory requirement in an epic 
poem since Virgil wrote the Aeneid. 
Milton received for the poem, 
and was to receive a further £5 
upon the sale of each of the first 
three editions. The first edition of 
thirteen hundred copies was sold 
by April, 1669, so that the poem 
enjoyed at once a fair amount of 
popularity, considering its difficulty, 
its unusual metre, snd the politics 
of its author. ^The idea that 
Paradise Lost wu written into 
popularity by Addison in the 
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Speetaiar is or was vridespread, 
but is quite erroneous^The sequel 
to the great poem vdfs suggested, 
it is said, by Milton’s young 
Quaker fnend, Thomas Ellwood, 
who said to him, on seeing the 
complete manuscript of the earher 
poem, Thou hast said much 
here of Paradise Lost, but what hast 
thou to say of Paradise Found}” 
Paradise Regained was published, 
together with Samson Aganistes, m 
1671. Milton could not bear to 
hear it compared, unfavourably 
w'ith Its forerunner/ but it is not 
correct to say thpt k, was his 
favourite of the two. ^n Samson 
Agontsfet Milton kept the proimse 
which he had made to himself many 
years before of writing a drama 
modelled upon a Greek tragedy^ 
^ IS a somewhat austere poem, 
lacking m action, the essential 
feature of drama, but it is a noble 
work, and of much autobiographical 
interest.N In his later days Milton 
publishra several innocuous prose 
works. The History of Britain, 
The History of Moscovia, a Latin 
grammar (in English), and a work 
on logic (in Latin). In 1823 a Latin 
treatise, De Doctnna C^istiana, 
was discovered among the state 
papers by the archivist Robert 
Lemon; it was published with a 
translation by C. R, Sumner, after- 
w'ards Bishop of Winchester, in 
1825, served as a peg for 
Macaulay’s celebrated essay. In it 
Milton expounds his peculiar Arian 
or semi-Anan views. Milton had 
suffered from gout for many years, 
and died of it on 8th November, 
1674. He was buried in St. Giles's, 
Cripplegate. 

Milton’s work is divided into 
three periods with unusual clear- 
ness. In his first period, which 


may be regarded as ending when 
he returned to England in 1639, 
he wrote his Latin poems, various 
short or occasional poems, U Allegro, 
11 Penseroso, Arcades, Comas, and 
Lycidas. In his second period, 
which ended roughly when Crom- 
well died, he wrote nothing but 
controversial or didactic prose and 
a few sonnets. In his third period 
he wrote liis two epic poems and 
Samson Agonistes. 

Milton’s Latin poems are ad- 
mirable, but have certainly been 
appreciated at quite their full value. 
Latin poems of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries are not very 
accessible to many of those who 
have both enough Latin and enough 
interest to read them; accordingly 
Milton’s Latin verses are praised 
without sufficient reference to the 
prevalent high standard of Latin 
verse - writing. In his earliest 
English poems Alilton almost at 
once show'ed his distinctive style, 
his nobihty of language and his 
grandeur of rh3rthm The Nativity 
Ode IS a splendid example of his 
mature style; and in his other short 
early poems he shows himself at 
once the pupil and the superior of 
such poets as Giles and Phineas 
Fletcher and Drummond of Haw- 
thornden. The companion poems, 
L’Alkgro and II Penseroso, which 
depict two different moods rather 
than two different men, are perfect 
in their way and are written m a 
metre which is admirably adapted 
to the subject. As Johnson says, 

“ Every man that reads them, reads 
them with pleasure ”. Arcades is 
perhaps somewhat sketchy, but 
Comas, which is not a masque in 
the Jonsonian sense, is, in Ij^e 
opinion of some, Milton’s most 
perfect poem. Lycidas, written on 
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the death of Milton’s college friend 
(not a very intimate friend) Edward 
King, is a faultless poem; and 
Johi^on’s strictures upon it, as 
often happens, throw more light 
upon the critic than upon the poem. 
Had Milton written no more poems 
than those of his first penod, he 
Aould still rank as one of our 
greatest poets and as a master of 
metre second only to Spenser, if 
to^m. 

- (The reader of Milton’s prose 
cmnot help being struck by the 
poor quality of many of his “ paper 
bullets of the biain ”, and by the 
lack of manners and of logic dis- 
played in many of his controversial 
writings.^ His ruffled and un- 
dignified prose forms a striking 
contrast to his calm, stately verse. 
There is little doubt that much 
of It would remain unread were 
it not Milton’s work, though some 
of Its critics are not wholly fair to 
it, and, like Mr. Dick, arc unable 
to keep King Charles 1 out of their 
discussions His style is much 
marred by the length of his 
sentences, and still more by his 
outbursts of anger, which, as Horace 
tells us, is a brief madness In 
some passages, however, he rises 
to great heights of eloquence, and 
the great-souled poet is visible 
b^'nd the rabid controversialist. 

(To most of his readers, however, 
Milton is above all the author of 
Paradts% Lost. To give any analysis 
of this great poem would be 
superfluous; it is sufficient to say 
that it puts Its author on an equahty, 
not perhaps with Homer, but with 
Virgil and Dante^ It is an example 
of what Arnold called “ the grand 
8l|rle it is indeed perhaps the 
greatest example in any language 
of that style, and it sustains that 


style almost throughout i^ entirety 
with miraculous power. The abso- 
lute command of langoage and 
metre which Milton displays is 
another remarkable feature of the 
poem; he is a greater metrjst ev en 
than Spenser, and th e impro ve- 
ments which he introduced int o 
blank ver se have never themselv^ 
b 5 Eh im proved upon . The chief of 
these improvements, perhaps, is the 
verse-paragraph .J (The defects of 
the poem are that mere is perhaps 
too much debate and not enough 
action in certain books, and that 
the whole poem is a little remote, 
from the ordinary concerns of meiO 
A Eoman poet who is in every way 
the antithesis of Milton says of 
himself, “ horainem pagina nostra 
sapit ” — It is just this quality that 
IS lacking in the great poem. 
Paradise Regained has never equalled 
Its predecessor in popularity, and 
suffers still more from lack of 
action, but it has some ardent 
admirers. In it too, and m Samson 
Agomstes, are to be found the same 
grandeur of phrase and majesty 
of metre which are in all his poems. 

Milton has created upon some of 
his readers an impicssion of being 
an arrogant man who set himself 
upon a pinnacle and, like the 
Cyclops of old, lived in isolation 
from his fellows. This impression 
is far from being wholly true. 
Milton had some sense of humour, 
and some of the humaner virtues. 
When he saw the extremely un- 
flattering portrait which was pre- 
fixed to the 1645 edition of his 
Poems, Milton got the engraver 
to engrave below it some Greek 
verses which pithily expressed the 
subject’s opiiuon of the artist. 
(When Diyden asked Milton's per- ( 
mission to turn Paradise Lost mto 
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a rhymed drama, Milton said that 
Diyden “might tag his verses” — 
both the permission and the form 
in which it was couched show that 
he did not unduly over-estimate his 
work\ That he was “a harsh 
cholenc man ’* is, after all, only 
told us by liis first mother-m-law. 
^Imost universal opinion ranks 
Milton as second only to Shake- 
speare among English poet^ His 
popularity is by no means as wide- 
spread as Shakespeare’s, nor is it 
perhaps so great as it was in the 
old days, when he shared with 
Josephus immunity from banish- 
ment on Sundays. Hn his great 
poems he combines, as Swinburne 
said of /Eschylus, “ all the light of 


the Greeks with all the fire of the 
Hebrews The man who does 
not like Milton “hath no music 
in himself, nor is not mov’d with 
concord of sweet sounds ”, To 
know him is a liberal education; 
to know him well is almost as good 
as a classical oney 

[D. Masson,^Ae Life of John 
Milton (this gives us about Milton 
omms res scibths, et ^uaedam abac), 
R. Garnett, Life of John Milton-, 
M. Pattison, Milton-, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Milton-, John Bailey, 
Milton-, Robert Bridges, Milton’s 
Prosody, Samuel Johnson, Lives 
of the Poets; J. H. Hanford, A 
Milton Handbook; M. A. Larson. 
The Modernity of Milton.] 


From “ The Nativity Ode ” 

The Oracles are dumb; 

No voice or hideous hum 

Runs through the archW roof in w ords deceiving. 

Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine. 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 

No nightly trance, or breathed spell. 

Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 

The lonely mountains o’er. 

And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lament; 

From haunted spring, and dale 
Edged with poplar pale. 

The parting Genius is with sighing sent; 

With flower-inwoven tresses tom 

The Nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 

In consecrated earth. 

And on the holy hearth, 

The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight plaint; 

In urns, and altars round 
A drear and dying sound 
Affrights the flamens at their service quaint; 
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And the chill marble seems to sweat, 

While each peculiar power forgoes his wonted seat. 

Peor and Ba^im 
Forsake their temples dim, 

With that twicc-battered god of Palestine; 

And moon^ Ashtaroth, 

Heaven’s queen and mother both, 

Now sits not girt with tapers’ holy shine; 

The Libyc Hammon shrinks his horn; 

In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammuz mourn. 

And sullen Moloch, fled. 

Hath left in shadows dread 

His Ijurning idol all of blackest hue, 

In vain with cymbals’ ring 
They call the grisly king. 

In dismal dance about the furnace blue; 

The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 

Isis, and Orus, and the dog Anubis, haste. 

Nor IS Osins seen 
In Memphian grove or green. 

Trampling the unshowered grass with lowings loud; 

Nor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest. 

Nought but profoundest Hell can be his shroud; 

In vain with tunbrelled anthems dark, 

The sablc-stolcd sorcerers bear his worshipped ark. 

He feels from Juda’s land 
The dreaded Infant’s hand. 

The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyn; 

Nor all the gods beside 
Longer dare abide. 

Not Typhon huge ending m snaky twine; 

Our Babe, to show his Godhead true. 

Can in his swaddling bands control the damnM crew. 

So, when the sun in bed. 

Curtained with cloudy red. 

Pillows his chin upon an orient wave. 

The flockmg shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail. 

Each fettered ghost slips to his several grave. 
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And the yellow-skirted fays, 

Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-loved maze. 

But see' the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest. 

Time IS our tedious song should here have ending; 
Heaven’s youngest-teemM star 
Hath fixed her polished car. 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attendmg, 

And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-hamesscd Angels sit in order serviceable. 

{Stamsas XIX to XXVU:) 


L ’Allegro 

Hence, loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 

'Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy! 
Find out some uncouth cell. 

Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings. 
And the night-raven sings; 

There, under ebon shades, and low-browed rocks, 

As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dnell 
But come, thou Goddess fair and free, 

In heaven yclept Euphrosyne, 

And by men heart-easing Mirth; 

Whom lovely Venus, at a birth. 

With two sister Graces more. 

To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore; 

Or whether (as some sager sing) 

The frolic wind that breathes the spring. 

Zephyr, with Aurora playing. 

As he met her once a-Maying, . 

There, on beds of violets blue. 

And fresh-blown roses washed in dew, 

Filled her with thee, a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 

Haste tbee, Nymph and bring witb thee 
Jest, and youthful Jollity, 

Quips and Cranks and wanton Wiles, 

Nods and Becks and wreathM Smiles, 
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Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek. 

And love to live in dimple sleek; 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 

Come, and trip it, as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountam-nymph, sweet Libertj ; 

And, if I give thee honour due. 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

To live with her, and hve with thee. 

In unreproved pleasures free; 

To hear the lark begin his flight. 

And, singing, startle the dull night. 

From his watch-tower m the skies. 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 

Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good-morrow. 
Through the sweet-briar or the vine. 

Or the twisted eglantine, 

Vvhile the cock, with lively dm, 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 

And to the stack, or the barn-door. 

Stoutly struts his dames before: 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Checrly rouse the slumbering morn. 

From the side of some hoar hill. 

Through the high wood echoing shrill" 
Sometime walkmg, not unseen. 

By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green. 

Right against the eastern gate 
Where the great Sun begins his state. 

Robed in flames and amber light. 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight. 

While the ploughman, near at hand. 

Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 

And the milkmaid smgeth blithe. 

And the mower whets his scythe. 

And every shepherd tells his tale. 

Under the hawthorn m the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the landskip round it measures: 
Russet lawns, and fallows grey. 

Where the nibbling fiocks do stray; 
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Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest; 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied; 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide; 

Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high m tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 

Hard by a cottage chimney smokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis met 
Are at their savoury dmncr set 
Of herbs and other country messes. 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses; 

And then in haste her bower she leaves. 
With Thestylis to bind the sheaves. 

Or, if the earlier season lead, 

To the tanned haycock in the meao 
Sometimes, with secure delight. 

The upland hamlets will invite. 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And jocund rebecks sound 
To many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing m the chequered shade. 

And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine hohday. 

Till the livelong daylight fail: 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale. 

With stories told of many a feat. 

How Faery Mab the junkets eat. 

She was pinched and pulled, she said; 

And he, by Friar’s lantern led, 

Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set. 

When m one night, ere glimpse of morn. 
His shadowy Bail hath threshed the corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end. 

Then lies him down, the lubber fiend. 

And, stretched out all the chimney’s length. 
Basks at the fire his hairy stren^h. 

And crop-full out of doors he nmgs. 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep. 

By whispering winds soon lulled asleep. 
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Towered cities please us &en. 

And the busy hum of men. 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 

In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold, 

With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace whom all commend. 

There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear. 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry. 

With mask and antique pageantry; 

Such sights as youthf^ul poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 

Then to the well-trod stage anon. 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on. 

Or sw eetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild, 

And ever, against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs. 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce. 

In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning. 

The melting voice through mazes running. 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony; 

That Orpheus’ self may heave his head. 

From golden slumber on a bed 
Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strams as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto to have quite set free 
His half-regained Eurydice. 

These delights if thou canst give. 

Mirth, with thee I mean to hve. 

From “ Lycidas ” 

Return, Alpheus; the dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy streams; return, Sicilian Muse, 
And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues. 
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Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks. 

On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks, 

Throw hither all your quaint enamelled eyes. 

That on the green turf suck the honeyed showers, 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies. 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine. 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet. 

The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears, 

Bid ainaranthiis all his beauty shed. 

And dafladillies fill their cups w'lth tears, 

To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies, 
l-'or so, to interpose a little ease, 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise 
Ay me! whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 
Wash far away, where’er thy bones are hurled, 

Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 
Visit’s! the bottom of the monstrous world; 

Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 

Slcep’st by the fable of Bellcrus old. 

Where the great 'Vision of the guarded mount 
Looks towards Namancos and Bayona’s hold. 

Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with ruth. 

.Vnd, O )e dolphins, waft the hapless youth. 

Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more, 

For 1^) eidas, your sorrow’, is not dead. 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor 
So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed. 

And vet anon repairs his drooping head. 

And tricks his beams, and w ith new-spangled ore 
Flames m the forehead of the morning sky; 

So l.v Lidas sunk low, but mounted high. 

Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves, 
Where, other groves and other streams along. 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves. 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song. 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 

There entertain him all the Saints above. 

In solemn troops, and sw’eet societies. 
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That sing, and singing in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 

Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more; 

Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore. 

In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood. 

Thus sang the uncouth swain to the oaks and rills. 

While the still morn went out with sandals grey: 

He touched the tender stops of various quslls, 

With eager thought warblmg his Done lay 
And now the sun had stretched out all the hills, 

And now was dropt into the W'estern bay. 

At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue. 

'i’o-nnorrow to fresh w oods, and pastures new . 

{Lines 132-193 ) 


Sonnet I. To the Nightingale 

O Nightingale that on yon bloomy spray 
Warblcst at eve, when all the woods are still. 
Thou with fresh hope the lo\cr’s heart dost fill. 
While the jolly hours lead on propitious May 
Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day , 

First heard before the shallow cuckoo’s bill. 
Portend success in love. O, if Joic’s will 
Have linked that amorous pow'er to thy soft lay. 
Now timely sing, ere the rude bird of hale 
Foretell my hopeless doom, in some gro\e nigh. 
As thou from year to year hast sung loo late 
For my relief, yet hadst no reas>on why 
Whether the jSIuse or Love call thee his mate, 
Both them 1 serve, and of their tram am 1 


Sonnet XVIII. On the late Massacre 
in Piedmont 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old. 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
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Forget not: in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple Tyrant; that from these may grow 
A himdredfold, who, having learnt thy way. 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 


Sonnet XIX. On his Blindness 

When 1 consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days in this dark world and wide. 

And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning chide, 

“ Doth God exact day-labour, light denied?” 

I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, “ God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts. Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. His state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed. 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 

They also serve who only stand and wait ” 


From “ Paradise Lost ” 

BOOK I 

Of Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the World, and all our woe, 
W'ith loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. 

Sing, Heavenly Muse, that, on the secret top 
Of Oreb, or of Smai, didst inspire 
That shepherd who first taught the chosen seed 
In the begmning how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of Chaos; or, if Sion hill 
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Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God, I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventrous song 
That with no middle flight mtends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 

And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for Thou know’st; Thou from the first 
Wast present, and, with mighty wings outspread. 
Dove-like sat’st brooding on the \ast Aby-.s, 

And mad’st it pregnant* what in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support; 

That, to the highth of this great argument, 

1 may assert Eternal Pro\idence, 

And justify the wajs of God to men 

Say first — for Ileatcn hides nothing fioni thy view, 
Nor the deep tract of Hell — say first what cause 
Moved our grand Parents, in that happy state. 
Favoured of Heaven so liighly, to fall off 
From their Creator, and transgress his vill 
For one restraint, lords of the World besides. 

Who first seduced them to that foul revolt^ 

The infernal Serpent, he it w as whose guile. 
Stirred up with envy and revenge, deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had cast him out from Heaven, with all his host 
Of rebel Angels, by whose aid, aspiring 
To set himself in glory above his peers. 

He trusted to have equalled the Most High, 

If he opposed, and, with ambitious aim 
Against the throne and monarchy of God, 

Raised impious war in Heaven and battle proud. 

With vain attempt. Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky. 

With hideous rum and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire. 

Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms. 

Nme times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men, he, with his horrid crew. 

Lay vanquished, rollmg m the fiery gulf. 

Confounded, though immortal. But his doom 
Reserved him to more wrath; for now the thought 
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Both of lost happing and lasting pain 
Torments him: round he throws baleful eyes. 

That witnessed huge affliction and dismay, 

Mixed with obdurate pride and steadfast hate. 

At once, as far as Angel's ken, he views 
The dismal situation waste and wild. 

A dungeon horrible, on all sides round. 

As one great furnace flamed; yet from those flames 
No light; but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe. 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all, but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed 
Such place Eternal Justice had prepared 
For those rebellious; here their prison ordained 
In utter darkness, and their portion set. 

As far removed from God and light of Heaven 
As from the centre thnce to the utmost pole 
Oh how unlike the place from whence tliey fell! 

There the companions of his fall, o’envhelmed 
With floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous Arc, 

He soon discerns, and, weltering by his side. 

One next himself in pow'er, and next in crime. 

Long after known in Palestine, and named 
BEELZEBUB To whom the Arch-Enemy, 

And thence in Heaven called SATAN, with bold words. 
Breaking the horrid silence, thus began. — 

“ If thou beest he — but Oh how falleni how changed 
From him! — who, m the happy realms of light. 

Clothed with transcendent brightness, didst outshme 
Myriads, though bright — if he whom mutual league. 
United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 
And hazard in the glorious enterprise, 

Jomed with me once, now misery hath joined 

In equal rum; mto what pit thou seest 

From what highth fallen: so much the stronger proved 

He with his thunder, and till then who knew 

The force of those dire arms? Yet not for those, 

Nor what the potent Victor in his rage 
Can else mflict, do I repent, or change. 

Though changed in outward lustre, that fixed mind. 

And high disdain from sense of injured merit. 
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That with the Mightiest raised me to contend, 

And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable forces of Spirits armed, 

That durst dislike his reign, and, me preferring. 

His utmost power with adverse power opposed 
In dubious battle on the plains of Heaven, 

And shook his throne. What though the field be lost? 

All is not lost — the unconquerable will. 

And study of revenge, immortal hate. 

And courage never to submit or yield. 

And what is else not to be overcome. 

That glory never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me. To bow and sue for grace 
With supphant knee, and deify his power 
Who, from the terror of this arm, so late 
Doubted his empire — that were low indeed; 

That were an ignominy and shame beneath 
This downfall, since, by fate, the strength of Gods> 

And this empyreal substance, cannot fail; 

Since, through experience of this great event. 

In arms not worse, in foresight much advanced, 

We may with more successful hope resohe 
To wage by force or guile eternal war. 

Irreconcilable to our grand Foe, 

Who now triumphs, and m the excess of joy 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of Heaven.” 

{Lines £-124.) 


BOOK IV 

Now came still Evening on, and Twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all thmgs clad; 

Silence accompanied; for beast and bird. 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale. 

She all night long her amorous descant sung 
Silence was pleased Now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires; Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the Moon, 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light. 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw; 

When Adam thus to Eve: — “ Fair Consort, the hour 
Of night, and all things now retired to rest. 
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Mind us of like repose; since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive, and the timely dew of sleep, 

Now falling with soft slumberous weight, inclines 
Our eye-hds. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle, unemployed, and less need rest; 

Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity. 

And the regard of Heaven on all his ways; 

While other animals unactive range. 

And of their doings God takes no account. 
To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of light, we must be risen. 

And at our pleasant labour, to reform 
Yon flowery arbours, yonder alleys green. 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. 

That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands tlian ours to lop their wanton growth 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums. 
That he bestrewn, unsightly and unsmooth. 

Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease. 
Meanwhile, as Nature wills. Night bids us rest " 
To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorned 
“ My author and disposer, what thou bidd’st 
Unargued I obey So God ordams: 

God IS thy law, thou mine to know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge, and her praise 
With thee conversing, I forget all time. 

All seasons, and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet IS the breath of Morn, her rising sweet. 

With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the Sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew; fragrant the fertile Earth 
After soft showers, and sweet the coming-on 
Of grateful Evening mild; then silent Night, 

With this her solemn bird, and this fair Aloon, 

.\nd these the gems of Heaven, her starry tram: 
But neither breath of Morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds; nor rising Sun 
On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower. 
Glistering with dew; nor fragrance after showers; 
Nor grateful Evening mild; nor silent Night, 

With this her solemn bird; nor walk by moon. 
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Or glittering star-light, without thee is sweet. 

But wherefore all night long shine these? for whom 
This glorious sight, when sleep hath shut all eyes?” 

To whom our general ancestor replied* — 

“ Daughter of God and Man, accomplished Eve, 

Those have their course to finish round the Earth 
By morrow evening, and from land to land 
In order, though to nations yet unborn, 

Ministering light prepared, they set and nse; 

Lest total Darkness should by night regain 
Her old possession, and extinguish life 
In nature and all thmgs, which these soft fires 
Not only enlighten, but with kmdly heat 
Of various influence foment and warm, 

Temper or nourish, or m part shed down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On Earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the Sun’s more potent ray 
These, then, though unbeheld in deep of night. 

Shine not in vain Nor think, though men were none. 
That Heaven would want spectators, God want praise. 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the Earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep. 

All these with ceaseless praise his works behold 
Both day and night. How often, from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket, have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air. 

Sole, or responsive each to other’s note, 

Smging their great Creator' Oft in bands 
\Vhile they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk. 

With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 
In full harmonic number joined, their songs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to Heaven ” 

Thus talking, iiand in hand alone they passed 
On to their blissful bower. It W'as a place 
Chosen by the sovran Planter, when he framed 
All things to Man’s delightful use. The roof 
Of thickest covert was inwoven shade, 

Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf; on either side 
Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub. 

Fenced up the verdant wall; each beauteous flower. 

Ins all hues, roses, and jessamme, 

Reared high their flourished heads between, and wrought 
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Mosaic; under foot the violet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth with rich inlay 

Broidered the ground, more colour^ than with stone 

Of costliest emblem. Other creature here, 

Beast, bird, insect, or worm, durst enter none; 

Such was their awe of Man. In shadier bower 
More sacred and sequestered, though but feigned, 

Pan or Sylvanus never slept, nor Nymph 
Nor Faunus haunted. Here, in close recess, 

With flowers, garlands, and sweet-smelling herbs. 
Espoused Eve decked first her nuptial bed. 

And heavenly choirs the hymenaean sung, 

W'hat day the genial Angel to our sire 
Brought her, in naked beauty more adorned. 

More lovely, than Pandora, whom the gods 
Endowed with all their gifts; and O' too like 
In sad event, when, to the unwiser son 
Of Japhet brought by Hermes, she ensnared 
Mankind with her fair looks, to be avenged 
On him who had stole Jove’s authentic fire. 

Thus at their shady lodge arrived, both stood. 

Both turned, and under open sky adored 

The God that made both Sky, Air, Earth, and Heaven, 

Which they beheld, the Moon’s resplendent globe. 

And starry Pole: — “ Thou also madest the Night, 

Maker Omnipotent; and thou the Day, 

Which we, in our appointed work employed. 

Have finished, happy in our mutual help 
And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 
Ordained by thee; and this delicious place. 

For us too large, where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground. 

But thou hast promised from us two a race 
To fill the Earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 

And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep.” 

(Lines 598-735.) 

From “ Paradise Regained ” 

It was the hour of night, when thus the Son 
Communed in silent walk, then laid him down 
Under the hospitable covert nigh 
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Of trees thick interwoven. There he slept, 

And dreamed, as appetite is wont to dream. 

Of meats and drinks, nature’s refreshment sweet. 

Him thought he by the brook of Cherith stood. 

And saw the ravens with their homy beaks 
Food to Elijah bringmg even and morn — 

Though ravenous, taught to abstam from what they brought; 
He saw the Prophet also, how he fled 
Into the desert, and how there he slept 
Under a juniper — then how, awaked. 

He found his supper on the coals prepared. 

And by the Angel was bid rise and eat. 

And eat the second time after repose. 

The strength whereof sufficed him forty days’ 

Sometimes that with Elijah he partook, 

Or as a guest with Daniel at his pulse. 

Thus wore out night; and now the herald lark 
Left his ground-nest, high towering to descry 
The Morn’s approach, and greet her with his song 
As lightly from his grassy couch up rose 
Our Saviour, and found all was but a dream; 

Fasting he went to sleep, and fasting waked. 

Up to a hill anon his steps he reared. 

From whose high top to ken the prospect round. 

If cottage were in view, sheep-cote, or herd; 

But cottage, herd, or sheep-cote, none he saw — 

Only in a bottom saw a pleasant grove, 

With chant of tuneful birds resounding loud. 

Thither he bent his way, determined there 
To rest at noon, and entered soon the shade 
High-roofed, and walks beneath, and alleys brown. 

That opened in the midst a woody scene, 

Nature’s own work it seemed (Nature taught Art) 

And, to a superstitious eye, the haunt 

Of wood-gods and wood-nymphs. He viewed it round; 

When suddenly a man before him stood. 

Not rustic as before, but seemlier clad. 

As one m city or court or palace bred, 

And with fair speech these words to him addressed. — 

“ With granted leave officious I return. 

But much more wonder that the Son of God 
In this wild solitude so long should bide. 

Of all thmgs destitute, and, well 1 know. 

Not without hunger Others of some note. 
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As story tells, have trod this -mlderness: 

The fugitive bond-woman, with her son. 

Out-cast Nebaioth, yet found here relief 
By a providmg Angel; all the race 
Of Israel here had famished, had not God 
Rained from heaven manna; and that prophet bold, 
Native of Thebez, wandering here, was fed 
Twice by a voice mviting him to eat. 

Of thee these forty days none hath regard. 

Forty and more deserted here indeed.” 

To whom thus Jesus — “ What conclud’st thou hence^ 
They all had need, I, as thou seest, have none.” 

“ How hast thou hunger then^” Satan replied, 

“ Tell me, if food were now before thee set, 

Wouldst thou not eat?” “ Thereafter as I like 
The giver,” answered Jesus “ Why should that 
Cause thy refusal?” said the subtle Fiend. 

“ Hast thou not right to all created things? 

Owe not all creatures, by just right, to thee 
Duty and service, nor to stay till bid, 

But tender all their power? Nor mention I 
Meats by the law unclean, or offered first 
To idols — those young Daniel could refuse. 

Nor preferred by an enemj — though who 
Would scruple that, with want oppressed? Behold, 
Nature ashamed, or, better to express, 

Troubled, that thou shouldst hunger, hath purveyed 
From all the elements her choicest store. 

To treat thee as beseems, and as her Lord 
With honour Only deign to sit and eat ” 

He spake no dream, for, as his words had end. 

Our Saviour, lifting up his eyes, beheld. 

In ample space under the broadest shade, 

A table richly spread in regal mode, 

With dishes piled and meats of noblest sort 
And savour — beasts of chase, or fowl of game, 

In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiled, 
Grisamber-steamed; all fish, from sea or shore, 

Freshet or purling brook, of shell or fin. 

And exquisitcst name, for which was drained 
Pontus, and Lucrine bay, and Afric coast 
Alas' how simple, to these cates compared. 

Was that crude apple that diverted Eve' 

And at a statelj sideboard, by the wine. 
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That fragrant smell diffused, in order stood 
Tall stripling youths rich-clad, of fairer hue 
Than Ganymed or Hylas; distant more. 

Under the trees now tripped, now solemn stood, 

Nymphs of Diana’s train, and Naiades 
With fruits and flowers from Amalthea’s horn. 

And ladies of the Hesperides, that seemed 
Fairer than feigned of old, or fabled since 
Of faery damsels met in forest wide 
By knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 

Lancelot, or Pellas, or Pellenore. 

And all the while harmomous airs were heard 
Of chiming strings or charmmg pipes; and winds 
Of gentlest gale Arabian odours fanned 
From their soft wings, and Flora’s earliest smells. 

Such was the splendour; and the Tempter now 
I Iis invitation earnestly renewed — 

“ What doubts the Son of God to sit and cat? 

These are not fruits forbidden; no interdict 
Defends the touching of these viands pure. 

Their taste no knowledge works, at least of evil, 

But life presertes, destroys life’s enemy. 

Hunger, with sweet restorative delight. 

All these are Spirits of air, and woods, and springs 

Thy gentle ministers who come to pay 

Thee homage, and acknowledge thee their Lord. 

What doubt’st thou. Son of God? Sit down and cat. 

To whom thus Jesus temperately replied — 

“ Said’st thou not that to all things I had nght^ 

And who withholds my power that right to use’ 

Shall I receive by gift what of my own. 

When and where likes me best, I can command’ 

I can at will, doubt not, as soon as thou. 

Command a table in this wilderness. 

And call swift flights of Angels ministrant. 

Arrayed in glory, on my cup to attend 

Why shouldat thou, then, obtrude this diligence 

In vam, where no acceptance it can find? 

And with my hunger what hast thou to do? 

Thy pompous delicacies I contemn. 

And count thy specious gifts no gifts, but guiles.” 

{Book II, lines 260-391 ) 
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From “ Areopagitica ’’ 

What advantage is it to be a man over it is to be a boy at school, 
if we have only escaped the ferule to come under the fescue of an im- 
primatur? if serious and elaborate writings, as if they were no more 
than the theme of a grammar lad under his pedagogue, must not be 
uttered without the cursory eyes of a temporizing and extemporizing 
licenser? He who is not trusted with his own actions, his drift not being 
known to be evil, and standing to the hazard of law and penalty, has 
no great argument to think himself reputed in the Commonwealth where- 
in he was born for other than a fool or a foreigner. When a man writes 
to the world, he summons up all his reason and deliberation to assist 
him; he searches, meditates, is industrious, and likely consults and 
confers with his judicious friends; after all which done he takes himself 
to be mformed in what he writes as well as any that wrote before him, 
if in this the most consummate act of his fidelity and ripeness, no years, 
no industry, no former proof of his abilities can bring him to that state 
of maturity as not to be still mistrusted and suspected, unless he carry 
all his considerate diligence, all his midnight watchings, and expense 
of Palladun oil, to the hasty view of an unleisured licenser, perhaps 
much his younger, perhaps far his inferior m judgment, perhaps 
one who never knew the labour of book-writing; and if he be not 
repulsed or slighted, must appear in prmt like a puny with his 
guardian and his censor’s hand on the back of his title to be his bail 
and surety that he is no idiot or seducer, it cannot be but a dishonour 
and derogation to the author, to the book, to the privilege and dignity 
of learning. 

And what if the author shall be one so copious of fancy as to have 
many things well worth the adding come into his mind alter licensing 
while the book is yet under the press, which not seldom happens to 
the best and diligentest writers; and that perhaps a dozen times in one 
book? The printer dares not go beyond his licensed copy; so ofteii then 
must the author trudge to his leave-giver, that those his new insertions 
may be viewed, and many a jaunt will be made ere that licenser, lor 
It must be the same man, can either be found, or found at leisure; mean 
while either the press must stand still, which is no small damage, or 
the author lose his accuratest thoughts, and send the book forth worse 
than he had made it, which to a diligent writer is the greatest melancholy 
and vexation that can befall 

And how can a man teach with authority, which is the life of teaching, 
how can he be a doctor in his book as he ought to be, or else had better 
be silent, when as all he teaches, all he delivers, is but under the tuition 
under the correction of his patriarchal licenser to blot or alter what 
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precisely accords not with the hidebound humour which he calls his 
judgment; when every acute reader upon the first sight of a pedantic 
licence, will be ready with these like words to ding the book a quoit’s 
distance from him “ I hate a pupil teacher, 1 endure not an instructor 
that comes to me under the wardship of an overseemg fist; I know nothing 
of the licenser, but that I have his own hand here for his arrogance; 
who shall warrant me his judgment?” “ The State, sir,” replies the 
stationer; but has a quick return, “ The State shall be my governors, 
but not my critics, they may be mistaken in the choice of a licenser 
as easily as this licenser may be mistaken in an author: this is some 
common stuff ” 

And he might add from Sir Francis Bacon, that such authorized 
books are but the language of the tunes For though a licenser should 
happen to be judicious more than ordinary, which will be a great jeopardy 
of the next succession, yet his very office and his commission enjoins 
him to let pass nothing but what is vulgarly received already. Nay, 
which is more lamentable, if the work of any deceased author, though 
never so famous in his lifetime and even to this day, come to their hands 
for licence to be printed or reprinted, if there be found in his book one 
sentence of a venturous edge, uttered m the height of zeal, and who 
knows whether it might not be the dictate of a di/ine spirit, yet not 
suiting with every low decrepit humour of their own, though it were 
Knox himself, the reformer of a kingdom, that spake it, they will not 
pardon him their dash, the sense of that great man shall to all posterity 
be lost for the fearfulness or the presumptuous rashness of a perfunctory 
licenser And to what an author this violence hath been lately done 
and in what book of greatest consequence to he faithfully published I 
could now instance, but shall forbear till a more convenient season. Yet 
if these things be not resented senously and timely by them who have 
the remedy in their power, but that such iron moulds as these shall 
have authority to gnaw out the choicest periods of exquisites! books, 
and to commit such a treacherous fraud agamst the orphan remainders 
of worthiest men after death, the more sorrow will belong to that 
hapless race of men whose misfortune it is to liave understanding 
Henceforth let no man care to learn, or care to be more than worldly 
wise; for certainly in higher matters to be ignorant and slothful, to 
be a common steadfast dunce, will be the only pleasant life and only 
in request 

And as it is a particular disesteem of every knowmg person alive, 
and most injurious to the written labours and monuments of the dead, 
so to me it seems an undervalumg and vilifying of the whole nation. 
I cannot set so light by all the invention, the art, the wit, the grave and 
solid judgment which is in England, as that it can be comprehended 
in any twenty capacities how good soever; much less that it should not 
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pass except their superintendence be over it, except it be sifted and 
strained with their strainers, that it should be uncurrent without their 
manual stamp. Truth and understanding are not such wares as to be 
monopolized and traded in by tickets and statutes and standards. We 
must not think to make a staple commodity of all the knowledge in the 
land, to make and licence it like our broadcloth and our wool-packs. 
What is It but a servitude like that imposed by the Philistines, not to 
be allowed the sharpenmg of our own axes and coulters, but we must 
repair from all quarters to twenty licensing forges. 

Had any one written and divulged erroneous things and scandalous 
to honest life, misusing and forfeiting the esteem had of his reason among 
men, if after conviction this only censure were adjudged him, that he 
should never henceforth write but what were first examined by an 
appointed ofiicer, whose hand should be annexed to pass his credit for 
him that now he might be safely read, it could not be apprehended less 
than a disgraceful punishment Whence to include the whole nation 
and those that never yet thus offended, under such a diffident and sus- 
pectful prohibition, may plainly be understood what a disparagement 
It is; so much the more, when as debtors and delinquents may walk 
abroad without a keeper, but inoffensive books must not stir forth without 
a visible gaoler in their title. Nor is it to the common people less than 
a reproach; for if we be so jealous over them as that we dare not trust 
them with an English pamphlet, what do we but censure them for a giddy, 
VICIOUS, and ungrounded people, m such a sick and weak estate of faith 
and discretion as to be able to take nothing down but through the pipe 
of a licenser’ That this is care or love of them we cannot pretend, 
when as in those Popish places where the laity are most hated and 
despised, the same strictness is used over them Wisdom we cannot 
call It, because it stops but one breach of licence, nor that neither, 
when as those corruptions which it seeks to prevent break in faster at 
other doors which cannot be shut 
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Richard Ba.xter was born at 
Rowton, Shropshire, in 1615. His 
father was a gentleman in reduced 
circumstances. He was educated 
at the free school at Wroxeter, but 


did lot proceed to either University, 
a atter of regret for him in his 
latt ' years. His “ country tutors ” 
we ' by no means satisfactory, and 
he jvd his considerable if some- 
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\Tliat unsystematic knowledge of 
books to Im own unguided studies. 
He went to court for a very short 
time in 1633, but a courtier’s life 
did not suit him, and he renewed 
his earlier determination to go into 
the Church. In 1638 he was 
ordained, and appointed headmaster 
of a school at Dudley. In 1641 he 
became parish minister of Kidder- 
minster, where he proved himself 
to be a true servant of God, turning 
a small and lax congregation into 
a large and God-fearing one in a 
wonderfully short time. The 
imposition of the oath of universal 
approbation of the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of England 
(the et caeteta oath) had detached 
him from the establishment After 
the battle of Naseby he accepted the 
chaplaincy of Colonel Whalley’s 
regiment He can scarcely be said, 
however, to have separated yet m 
spirit from the establishment He 
upheld the monarchy, condemned 
the execution of the king and the 
election of Cromwell, preached 
against the Covenant and against 
separatists and sectaries, but his 
piety won him the respect of all 
parties At the Restoration he 
became king’s chaplain, but de- 
clined the bishopric of Hereford, 
and on the passage of the Act of 
Uniformity threw m his lot entirely 
with the Nonconformists. His life 
was an active if uncomfortable 
one; for many years his pen never 
ceased, and his literaiy output, 
ranging from the portly folio to the 
modest broadsheet, was enormous. 
In 1685 he was arrested, brutally 
badgered by Jeffreys, and im- 
prisoned for eighteen months. After 
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his release he lived in retirement 
until his death in 1691. 

Baxter was so prolific that he 
has baffled the bibliographers; but 
though It is not possible to trace 
all his writings, it would appear 
that they number over one hundred 
and sixty. Of these three only are 
at present widely remembered, The 
Saints' Everlasting Rest, The Call 
to the Unconverted, and The Re- 
formed Pastor, the first-named is 
by far the most popular of the 
three. In fact, by a process of 
natural selection, the prodigiously 
prolific Baxter has become homo 
tmtus librt. The Saints' Everlasting 
Rest appeared in 1650, and was 
“ written by the author for his 
own use in the time of his languish- 
ing, when God took him off from 
his public employment ”. Baxter 
appears to have written as easily 
as a good conversationalist talks; 
he never made any corrections; 
had he taken time to do so he 
could not have written so much. 
Ease and sincerity are the marks of 
his style, which is remarkable for 
Its modernity. He hardly ever 
uses a word which is not in use 
to-day Baxter was a man at once 
humble and great-souled; a truly 
devout man, who, as was said 
of him, would have been one of 
the Fathers of the Church had 
he been born at a different tune. 
It IS, after all, Baxter’s character, 
not his style, which has given The 
Saints' Everlasting Rest a permanent 
place among the classics of devotion. 

[William Orme, Life and Times 
of Richard Baxter; McAdam Muir, 
Religious Writers of England; Cur- 
rier, Nine Great PreacheTsi\ 
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From “ The Saints’ Everlasting Rest ” 

PART III, CHAP. I, SECT. IV 

Secondly, But the great loss of the damned, will be their loss of God, 
they shall have no comfortable relation to him; Nor any of the Saints 
communion with him: As they did not like to retain God in knowledg; 
but bid him, Depart from us, we desire not the knowledge of thy wayes; 
So God will abhor to retain them in his houshold, or to give them enter- 
tainment in his h'ellowship and Glory. He will never admit them to the 
inheritance of his Saints, nor endure them to stand amongst them in his 
presence, but hid them. Depart from me, ye workers of iniquity, I know 
you not. Now these men dare belye the Lord, if not blaspheme, in calling 
him by the title of Their Father, How boldly and confidently do they 
daily approach him with their lips, and indeed reproach him in their 
formall prayers; with that appellation, Our Father} As if God would 
Father the Divels children, or as if the slighters of Christ, the pleasers 
of the flesh, the friends of the world, the haters of goulmess, or any that 
trade in sin, and delight in iniquity, were the Otf-spnng of Heaven* 
They are ready now, in the height of their presumption, to lay as confident 
claim to Christ and heaven, as if they were sincere believing Saints 
The Swearer, tlie Drunkard, the Whoremaster, the Worldling, can 
scornfully say to the People of God, What, is not God our Father as 
well as yours,’ Doth he not love us as well as you’ Will he saie none 
but a few holy Precisians’ O, but when that time is come, when the 
case iniist be decided, and Christ will separate his followers from his 
foes, and Ins faithfull friends Irom his deceived flatterers, where then 
will be their presumptuous claim to Christ’ Then they shall finde that 
God is not their Fatlier, but their resolved foe, because they would 
not be his people, but were resolved m their negligence and W'lckedness 
Then, though they had preached, or wrought miracles in his name, 
he wil not know them And though they were his Brethren or sisters 
after the flesh, yet will he not own them, but reject them as his enemies* 
And eien those that did eat and drink in his presence on earth, shall 
be cast out of his heavenly presence for ever. And those that in his name 
did cast out Divels, shall yet at his command be cast out to those Divels, 
and endure the torments prepared for them And as they would not 
consent that God should by his Spirit dwell in them, so shall not these 
evil doers dwell with him: the Tabernacles of wickedness shall have no 
fellowship with him. nor the wicked inhabit the City of God For without 
are the Dogs; the Sorcerers, Whoremongers, Murderers, Idolaters, and 
whatsoever loveth and maketh a lye. For God knoweth the way of the 
rightous, but the way of the wicked leads to perishing God is first enjoyed 
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in part on earth, before he be fully enjoyed in Heaven. It is only they 
that vralked with him here, who shall live and be happy with him there. 
O little doth the world now know what a loss that soul hath, who loseth 
God! What were the world, but a dungeon, if it had lost the Sun? What 
were the body, but a loathsome carrion, if it had lost the soul? Yet all 
these are nothing to the loss of God, even the little taste of the fruition 
of God which the Saints enjoy in this life, is dearer to them then all the 
world. As the world when they feed upon their forbidden pleasures, 
may cry out with the sons of the Prophets, There’s death in the pot; 
So when the Saints do but taste of the favor of God, they cry out with 
David, In his favour is life. Nay, though life be naturally most dear to 
all men, yet they that have tasted and cryed, do say with David, his 
loving kindness is better then life So that as the enjoyment of God, is 
the heaven of the Saints; so the loss of God, is the hell of the ungodly. 
And as the enjoying of God is the enjoying of all; So the loss of God 
IS the loss of All. 


SECT V. 

Thirdly, Moreover as they lose God, so they lose all those spiritual 
delightful Affections, and Actions, by which the Blessed do feed on God. 
That transporting knowledg those ravishing views of his Glorious 
Face’ The unconceivable pleasure of loving God. The apprehensions of 
his infinite Lo\c to us. The Constant joys which his Saints arc taken up 
with; and the Rivers of consolation wherewith he doth satishe them. 
Is It nothing to lose all this’ The employment of a King in ruling a 
kingdome, doth not so far exceed the imployment of the vilest scullion 
or slave, as this Heavenly imployment cxceedeth his. 

I'hese wretches had no delight in Praising God on earth; their re- 
creations and pleasures were of another nature; and now, when the 
Saints are singing his prayses, and imployed in magnifying the Lord of 
Saints; then shall the ungodly be denyed this happiness, and have an 
imployment suitable to their natures and deserts; Their hearts were full of 
Hell upon earth, in stead oi God, and his Love, and Fear, and Graces, 
there was Pride, and self-love, and lust, and unbelief, And therefore 
Hell must now entertam those Hearts, which formerly entertained so 
much of It. Their Houses on Earth were the resemblances of Hell, in 
stead of worshipping God, and callmg upon his name, there was scorning 
at his worship, and swearing by his name; And now Hell must there- 
fore be their habitation for ever, where they shall never be troubled 
with that worship and duty which they abhorred, but joyn with the 
rest of the damned in blaspheming that God who is avenging their former 
impieties and blasphemies. Can it probably be expected, that they who 
made themselves merry while they lived on earth, in deriding the persons 
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and families of the godly, for thdr frequent worshiping and praising 
God, should at last be admitted mto the Familie of Heaven, and joyn 
with those Saints in those more perfect praises? Surely without a sound 
change upon their hearts before they go hence, it is utterly impossible. 
It IS too late then to sa>. Give us of your oyl, for our Lamps are out: 
Let us now enter with you to the marriage feast: let us now joyn with 
you m the joyfull Heavenly melody You should have joyned in it on 
earth, if you would have joyned in Heaven. As your eyes must be taken 
up with other kinde of sights; so must your hearts be taken up with 
other kinde of thoughts, and your voices turned to another tune. As the 
doors of heaven will be shut against you, so will that joyous imployment 
be denied to you. There is no singing the songs of Zion in the land of 
your thraldoine Those that go down to the pit do not praise him, Who 
can rejoycc in the place of sorrows’ And who can be glad in the land 
of confusion’ God suits mens imployments to their natures; The bent 
of your spirits was another w'ay, jour hearts were never set upon God 
in jour Jives, you were never admirers of his Attributes and works, nor 
ever thoroughly warmed \yith liis love, you never longed after the 
enjoyment of him, you had no delight to spe,ik or to hear of him you 
were weary of a Sermon or Prayer an hour long, you had rather have 
continued on earth, if you had known how; you had rather j ct have a 
place of earthly preferment, or lands and lordships, or a feast, or sports, 
or jour cups, or whores, then to be mteressed in the Glorious Praises 
of God, and is it meet then that jou should be members of the Celestiall 
Quire’ A Swine is fitter for a Lecture of Philosophy, or an Ass to build 
a City, or govern a Kingdom, or a dead Corps to feast at thy Table, 
then thou art for this work of Heavenly Praise 


JOHN HALES 

( 1584-1656) 


John Hvles, who is distinguished 
m ^literary history by the not 
altogether apt epithet of "ever- 
memorable ”, was bom in Bath in 
1584 He was educated at Bath 
Grammar School and at Corpus 
Chnsti College, Oxford, where he 
graduated R-A. vn iboa,. Idya 
academic career was distinguished', 
two years later he was elected to a 


fellowship at Merton; he took lus 
M.A. in 1609, and in 1612 was 
appointed University lecturer in 
Greek. In 1612 he was elected 
fellow of Eton College, in which 
capaaty he is chiefly known to 
fame. In 1616 he accompanied Sir 
Dudley Caxletou, the ambasaador, 
to Holland', Vie waa present at the 
Synod of Dort, where he shed the 
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last remnants of his Calvinistic 
views. In 1619 he retired to Eton, 
where he lived a quiet and studious 
life, diversified by an occasional 
visit to London, where he enjoyed 
the society of such men as Jonson 
and, at a later date, Falkland and 
Suckhng. The liberal theological 
views which he expressed in 
hts tract Schism and Schtsmaticks 
(c. 1636) brought him into collision 
with Laud, who, however, was so 
charmed by his learning and con- 
versation that he made him one of 
his chaplains and appointed him 
a canon of Windsor Hales was 
turned out of his Eton fellowship 
in 1649, and spent the remainder 
of his life in great want, which 
was relieved to some extent by 
the sale of his valuable collection 
of books for little more than a 
quarter of the price he had paid 
for them. He died on 19th May, 
1656. 

Hales was a man of learning of 
the best kind, well-read in many 
branches of literature, and j'et no 
pedant He possessed that most 
charming combination, weight of 
learmng and lightness of heart 
He was a man of sound common 
sense, well-balanced and moderate 
in his views, a peaceful man him- 
self, and a peacemaker among 


theologians. His straightforward 
style reflects his honest and sensible 
nature. In theology he was years 
or rather centuries in advance of 
his time, so that he vras accused of 
being a Socinian, which he was 
not. Clarendon tells us that he 
“ would often say that he would 
renounce the religion of the Church 
of England to-morrow if it obliged 
him to believe that any other 
Christians should be damned; 
and that nobody would conclude 
another man to be damned who 
did not wish him so ”. Hales was 
one of the earliest scholarly admirers 
of Shakespeare, and, according to 
Dryden, said “ that there was no 
subject of which any poet ever 
writ, but he would produce it 
much better done in Shakespeare ” 
— a sentence which alone is suffi- 
cient to rcfuic the absurd but 
often-repeated theory that a proper 
appreciation of Shakespeare began 
only tow'ards the end of the 
eighteenth century, and was in- 
augurated bj critics to whom 
Shakespeare’s tongue was a foreign 
language. Like many scholars. 
Hales wrote little and reluctantly, 
his rather miscellaneous writings 
were collected and published in 
1659 (and again in 1673) with the 
title Golden Remains. 


How WE COME TO KNOW THE SCRIPTURES TO BE THE 
Word of God’ 

How come I to know that the works which we call Livy’s, are indeed 
his whose name they bear? Hath God left means to know the prophane 
writmgs of men? hath he left no certain means to know his own records? 

The hrst and outward means that brings us to the knowledge of these 
books, IS the voice of the church, notified to us by our teachers and 
instructors, who first unclasped and opened them unto us, and that 
common duty which is exacted at the hand of every learner: Oportet 
rot. jn 
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discentem credere, “ A learner must believe And this remaining in us, 
peradventure is all the outward means, that the ordinary and plainer sort 
of Christians know. 

To those who are conversant among the records of antiquity, farther 
light appears to find the ancient copies of books, bearing these titles, 
to find in all ages since their being written, the universal consent of all 
the church, still resolving itself upon these writings, as sacred and un- 
controlable; these cannot chuse but be strong monitors to us, to pass 
our consent unto them, and to conclude, that either these writings are 
that which they are taken for, or nothing left us from antiquity is true 
For whatsoever is that gives any strength or credit to any thing of antiquity 
left to posterity, whether it be writings and records, or tradition from 
hand to hand, or what things else soever, they all concur to the authorising 
of holy Scriptures, as amply as they do to any other thing left unto the 
world . 

Yea, but will some man reply, this proves indeed strongly that Moses 
and the prophets, that St. Matthew and St Paul, etc writ those books, 
and about those times which they bear shew of, but this comes not home, 
for how proves this that they are of God? If I heard St. Paul himself 
preaching, what makes me believe him that his doctrine is from God, 
and his words, the words of the Holy Ghost’ For answer. There was 
no outward means to persuade the world at the first rising of Christianity 
that It IS infallibly from God, but only miracles, such as impossibly were 
naturally to be done “ Had I not done these things ” (saith our Saviour) 
“ which no man else could do, you had had no sin ” had not the world 
seen those iiurades, which did unavoidably prove the assistance and 
presence of a duine power with those who first taught the will of Christ, 
It had not had sm, if it had rejected them: for though the world by the 
light of natural discretion, might easily have discovered, that that was 
not the right way, wherein it usually walked; yet, that that was the true 
path, which the apostles themselves began to tread, there was no means 
undoubtedly to prove, but miracles and if the building were at this 
day to be raised, it could not be founded without miracles To our fore- 
fathers therefore, whose ears first entertained the word of life, miracles 
were necessary, and so they are to us, but after another order, for as 
the sight of these miracles did confirm the doctrine unto them, so unto us 
the infallible records of them for whatsoever evidence there is, that 
the word once began to be preached, the very same confirms unto us 
that It was accompamed with miracles and wonders; so that as those 
miracles by being seen, did prove unanswerably unto our fore-fathers 
the truth of the doctrine, for the confirmation of which they were intended, 
so do they unto us never a whit less effectually approve it, by being left 
unto us upon these records; which if they fail us, then by antiquity 
there can be nothing left unto posterity which can have certain and 
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undoubted credit. The certain and uncontroulable records of miracles, 
are the same to us as the miracles are. 

The church of Rome, when she commends unto us the authority 
of the church in dijudicating of Scriptures, seems only to speak of herself, 
and that, of that part of herself which is at some time existent; whereas 
we, when we appeal to the church’s testimony, content not ourselves with 
any part of the church actually existent, but add unto it the perpetual 
successive testimony of the church in all ages, since the apostles’ time, 
viz. since its first beginning; and out of both these draw an argument 
in this question of that force, as that from it not the subtilest disputer 
can find an escape, for who is it that can think to gam acceptance and 
credit with reasonable men, by opposing not only the present church 
conversing in earth, but to the uniform consent of the church in all ages. 

So that in effect, to us of after-ages, the greatest, if not the sole out- 
ward mean of our consent to the holy Scripture, is the voice of the church, 
(excepting always the copies of the books themselves, bearing from their 
birth such qr such names) of the church, I say, and that not only of that 
part of It, which is actually existent at any time, but successively of the 
church e\er since the time of our blessed Saviour: for all these testimonies 
which from time to time are left in the writings of our fore-fathers (as 
almost every age, ever since the first birth of the gospel, hath by God’s 
providence left us store) are the continued voice of the church, witnessing 
unto us the truth of these books, and their authority well, but this is 
only fides humano judmo et UsUmonto acquisita\ what shall we think of 
fidii tnfusa> of the inward working of the Holy Ghost, in the consciences 
of every believer’ llow far it is a persuader unto us of the authoiity of 
these books, I have not much to say only thus much in general, that 
doubtless the Holy Ghost doth so work in the heart of every true believer, 
that It leaves a farther assurance, strong and sufficient, to ground and 
stay itself upon but this, because it is private to every one, and no way 
subject to sense, is unfit to yield argument by way of dispute, to stop 
the captious curiosities of wits disposed to wrangle, and by so much 
the more unfit it is, by how niuch by experience we have learned, that 
men are very apt to call, their own private conceit, the Spirit. To oppose 
unto these men, to reform them, our own private conceits, under the 
name likewise of the Spirit, were madness, so that to judge upon presump- 
tion of the Spirit in private, can be no way to bring either this, or any 
other controversy, to an end. 

If It should please God, at this day, to add any thing more unto 
the canon of faith, it were necessary it should be confirmed by miracles. 
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JOHN GAUDEN 

( 1605 - 1662 ) 


John Gauden was born at May- 
land, in Essex, in 1605. He was 
educated at Bury St. Edmund’s 
School and at St. John’s College, 
Cambndge, where he graduated 
BA. in 1623 and M.A. in 1626. 
He went to Oxford as a pnvate 
tutor in 1630, and took his B.D. 
there in 1635 and his D.D. in 
1641. In 1640 he became vicar of 
Chippenham. In the time of the 
Great Rebellion and afterwards he 
proved himself to be a trimmer of 
an agile but scarcely admirable kind 
His attitude may best be summed up 
by saying that he conformed to 
Presbyterianism, but wrote pam- 
phlets on behalf of the Church of 
England. According to his own 
statements, however, he was no 
trimmer, and in 1649 wrote Crotn- 
welTs Bloody Slaughter Home; or 
kts damnable Designs tn contriving 
the Murther of his Sacred Majesty 
King Charles J discovered. This was 
not printed until 1660; we have 
only Gauden’s word for it that it 
was written earlier, and from what 
we know of him we are inclined 
to pay regard not to what he says 
but to what he proves In 1653 
he published Hieraspistes’ a De- 
fence by way of Apology for the 
Ministry and Ministers of the 
Church of England Other pam- 
phlets followed, on such questions 
as tithes and the marriage laws. 
After the Restoration, Gauden was 
consecrated Bishop of Exeter 
(November, 1660), but, though he 
pocketed £20,000 worth of accumu- 
lated fines, the revenue of the see 
was small, and he set his heart on 


promotion to the rich see of 
Winchester. He was duly promoted 
in 1662, but only to the see of 
Worcester, he died three months 
later, his end having been hastened, 
it is said, by his disappointment. 

Gauden’s undisputed writings 
are of little merit, and would not 
justify his inclusion in a book of 
this kind. He is of some im- 
portance, however, because he 
claimed to be the author of Eikon 
Basthke. His claims were accepted 
by several of his contemporanes, 
and are at present upheld by the 
majority of scholars, though there 
18 a powerful and vocal minority 
which denies them The question 
cannot be discussed here. It has 
given rise to much controversy, 
which IS even more acrimonious 
than such controversies are wont 
to be, on account of the differences 
in the political opinions of the 
combatants. The literary value of 
the book is not great, but its 
political importance cannot easily 
be exaggerated, it influenced pub- 
hc opinion incalculably in King 
Charles's favour, and played an 
important part in bringing about 
the Restoration in 1660. Eikon 
Basibke: The Portrcacture of His 
Sacred Majestic in his Solitudes 
and Sufferings appeared in 1649, 
almost immediately after the execu- 
tion of Charles, and purported to 
be the work of the royal martyr 
himself. Forty-seven editions were 
sold in a year; it was translated 
into Latin by John Earle (q.v.), 
and was answered, not very ably, 
by Milton in his EikonoMastes. 
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Milton hints, but does no more, 
that Charles was not the author; 
almost all readers, friendly or hos- 
tile, accepted the book as genuine. 
Gauden, however, claimed the book 
as his sole invention in i66i, and 
Clarendon, who should have known 
the truth, acknowledges his claim 
The matter cannot be considered 
settled; those who have upheld the 
royal author’s claims would have 
strengthened theif case had they 
concealed the fact that the wish was 
father to the thought that Charles 
wrote the book. The truth of the 
matter may be, not that the book 
was the entire work of Charles, 
nor that Gauden evolved it out of 
his inner consciousness, but that 
Charles handed certain memoranda 
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to Gauden, who proceeded to edit 
them out of all recognition; so that 
the king, who had no literary 
ability, might, had he seen the 
book, have exclaimed, "My own 
meaning, but infinitely better ex- 
pressed There is a certain 
simplicity and directness about its 
style which is not without charm. 
If It IS a forgery, it is a clever piece 
of work; if it is not, Charles must 
have been in an unusually clear 
state of mind when he wrote it. 
Much of the evidence on either side 
IS, as IS usual in these matters, 
madmissiblc. 

IE. Almack, A Bibliography of 
the King’s Book; C. Wordsworth, 
ff'ho wrote Eikon Basihke?; £. J. 
L Scott, Etkon Basihke ] 


Eikon Basilike 

CHAP. XXIII 

t'pon the Scots Jelivenug the King to the English; 
and his Captivity at Iloldenby 

Yet maj I jusiifie those Scots to all the world in this, that they have 
not deceived Me; for I never trusted to them further, then to men; if 
I am sold by them, 1 am oncly sorry they should doe it; and that My 
price should be so much above My Saviours. 

These are but further cssayes, which God will have Me make of 
mans uncertainty, the more to fix Me on himsclfe; who never faileth 
them that trust in him; tho the reeds of Egypt break under the hand of 
him that leans on them' yet the rock of Israel will be an everlasting stay 
and defence. 

Gods providence commands Me to retire from all to himselfe, that 
in him I may enjoy My selfe, which I lose, while I let out My hopes to 
others. 

The solitude and captivity, to which I am now reduced, gives Me 
leisure enough to study the worlds vanity, and inconstancy. 

God sees ’tis fit to deprive Me of wife, children, army, friends, and 
freedome, that I may be wholly His, who alone is all. 

1 care not much to be reckoned among the unfortunate, if I be not in 
the black list of irreligious, and sacrilegious princes. 
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No restraint shall ensnare My soule in sinne; nor gain that of Me, 
which may make My enemies more insolent, My friends ashamed, or 
My name accursed. 

They have no great cause to triumph, that they have got My person 
into their power; since My soule is still My owne: nor shall they ever 
gaine My consent against My conscience. 

What they call obstinacy, I know God accounts honest constancy, 
from which reason and religion, as well as honour, forbid Me to recede. 

'Tis evident now, that it was not evill counsellours with Me, but 
a good conscience in Me, which hath been fought against; nor did they 
ever intend to bring Me to My Parliament, till they had brought My 
mmd to their obedience. 

Should I grant what some men desire, I should be such as they wish 
Me; not more a King, and farre lesse both man and Christian. 

What tumults and armies could not obtaine, neither shall restraint; 
which tho it have as little of safety to a prince, yet it hath not more of 
danger. 

The feare of men shall never be My snare; nor shall the love of any 
liberty entangle My soule: better others betray Me, then My selfe* and 
that the price of My liberty should be My conscience; the greatest 
injuries My enemies seek to inflict upon Me, cannot be without My 
owne consent. 

While I can deny with reason, I shall defeat the greatest impressions 
of their malice, who neither know how to use worthily, what I have 
already granted; nor what to require more of Me but this, that I would 
seem willing to helpe them to destroy My selfe and Mine. 

Although they should destroy Me, yet they shall have no cause to 
despise Me. 

Neither liberty nor life are so deare to Me, as the peace of My con- 
science, the honour of My crownes, and the welfare of My people; which 
My word may mjure more then any warre can doe; while I gratifie a few 
to oppresse all. 

The lawes will, by Gods blessing, revive, with the love and loyalty 
of My subjects; if I bury them not by My consent, and cover them in 
that grave of dishonour, and injustice, which some mens violence hath 
digged for them. 

If My captivity or death must be the price of their redemption, I 
grudge not to pay it. 

No condition can make a King miserable, which carries not with 
it, his soules, his peoples, and posterities thraldome 

After-times may see, what the blindnesse of this age will not; and 
God naay at length shew My subjects, that I chuse rather to suffer for 
them, then with them; haply I might redeem My selfe to some shew of 
liberty, if I would consent to enslave them: I had rather hazard the mine 
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of one King, then confirme many tyrants over them; from whom I pray 
God deliver them, whatever becomes of Me, whose solitude hath not 
left Me alone. 

For thou, O God, infinitely good, and great, art with Me, whose 
presence is better then life; and whose service is perfect freedome. 

Owne Me for thy servant, and I shall never have cause to complaine 
for want of that liberty, which becomes a man, a Christian, and a King. 

Blesse Me still with reason, as a man; with religion, as a Christian; 
and with constancy in justice, as a King. 

Tho thou sufferest Me to be stript of all outward ornaments, yet 
preserve Me ever in those enjoyments, wherein I may enjoy thy-selfe; 
and which cannot be taken from Me against My will. 

Let no fire of affliction boyle over My passion to any impatience, 
or sordid feares. 

There be many say of Me, there is no help for Me, doe thou lift 
up the light of thy countenance upon Me, and I shall never want safety, 
liberty, nor majesty 

Give Me that measure of patience and constancy, which My condition 
now requires. 

My strength is scattered, My expectation from men defeated, My 
person restrained O be not thou farre from Me, lest My enemies prevaile 
too much against Me 

I am become a wonder, and a scorne to many: O be thou My helper 
and defender. 

Shew some token upon Me for good, that they that hate Me may 
be ashamed, because thou Lord hast holden and comforted Me: establish 
Me with thy free spirit, that I may doe, and suffer thy will, as thou 
wouldst have Me 

Be mercifull to IMe, O Lord, for My soule trusteth in thee yea, 
and in the shadow of thy wings will I make My refuge untill these 
calamities be overpast. 

Arise to deliver Me, make no long tarrying, O My God. Tho thou 
killest Me, yet will I trust in thy mercy, and My Saviours merit. 

1 know that My Redeemer liveth; tho thou leadest Me through the 
vale and shadow of death, yet shall I feare none ill. 
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JEREMY TAYLOR 

( 1613 - 1667 ) 


Jeremy Taylor was the son of a 
barber or barber-surgeon, and 
was born at Cambridge in 1613. 
He was educated at the newly- 
founded Perse School and at 
Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1631 and M.A. in 1634. He took 
holy orders before reaching the 
statutory age, and soon attracted 
the notice of Laud, owing to his 
eloquence and his distinguished 
appearance. Laud procured for 
him, with some difficulty, a fellow- 
ship at All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
and made him his chaplain. He 
was also appointed chaplain to the 
king, and in 1638 became vicar of 
Uppingham. In 1642 he went to 
Oidord with the Royalist forces; 
during the Civil War he was taken 
prisoner and imprisoned several 
times, but was not harshly treated, 
as he was the kind of man who did 
not provoke severe treatment. For 
a time he was a schoolmaster in 
Wales, and lived at Golden Grove 
with the second Earl of Carbery, 
whose second wife was Lady Alice 
Egerton, the “ Lady ” of Comus. 
At Golden Grove some of his best 
work was done (FAe Liberty of 
Prophesying, 1646; The Great Ex- 
emplar, 1649; Holy Living, 1650; 
and Holy Dying, 1651), and the 
place gave its name to a celebrated 
devotional treatise published in 
1655. In 1657, after the death of 
two of his sons, he left Wales, and 
in the same year completed his 
weighty but not popular manual 
of casuistry, Ductor Dubitantium. 
In 1658 Lord Conway persuaded 


him to accept a lectureship at 
Lisburn, County Antrim, where he 
found himself in the midst oi 
difficulties and dangers. After the 
Restoration he was appointed to 
the bishopric of Down and Connor, 
where he found himself a bishop 
de iure, but de facto in an un- 
comfortable position, which he 
wished to exchange for a humble 
living. He was ground between 
the upper millstone of a dour 
Presbyterianism and the lower mill- 
stone of an ignorant Roman Cathol- 
icism; his life, unenviable by any- 
one, must have been peculiarly 
irksome to one of his gentle and 
moderate disposition The see ot 
Dromore was also bestowed upon 
him; he was made an Irish privy 
councillor; and as vice-chancellor 
of Dublin University he did much 
to terminate the state of chaos into 
which Trinity College had fallen. 
In 1667 Taylor caught a fever 
from a sick man whom he was 
visiting at Lisburn, and died after 
an illness of ten days He was 
buried m Dromore Cathedral, which 
had been rebuilt by his own muni- 
ficence. 

Taylor is usually, and justly, 
considered the flower of Anglican 
writers. His only rival is Hooker, 
who was a more learned man 
(though Taylor’s learning was con- 
siderable), but less popular. Taylor 
is one of the greatest of writers of 
Enghsh prose; he was above all an 
orator, and the beauties of his 
prose are rhetorical beauties. His 
prose is perhaps too fforid and 
sometimes too laden with quotations 
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to suit all modem readers; but those 
who admire him do so whole- 
heartedly, praise the music of Us 
majestic and melodious sentences, 
and compare him to Spenser for 
the even flow of his rhythms. He 
IS seen at his best as a stylist in his 
sermons even more frequently than 
in his devotional treatises, but in 
all his works alike he unwittingly 


displays his noble and truly re- 
ligious character. 

[Sir E. Gosse, Jeremy Taylor, 
E. H. May, A dissertation of the 
Ufe, theology, and times of Dr. 
Jeremy Taylar\ G. Worley, Jeremy 
Taylor: A sketch of his bfe and 
ttsnes, with a popular exposition of 
his worfer; W. J. Brown, Jeremy 
Taylor.'\ 


Of Holy Dying 

CHAPTER III (part of Section VII) 

Remedies against the fear of death, by way 
of consideration 

I. God, having in this world placed us in a sea, and troubled the 
sea with a continual storm, hath appointed the church for a ship, and 
religion to be the stern; but there is no haven or port but death. Death 
is that harbour, whither God hath designed every one, that there he may 
find rest from the troubles of the world How many of the noblest Romans 
have taken death for sanctuarv, and have esteemed it less than shame 
or a mean dishonour' and Caesar was cruel to Domitius, captain of 
Corfinium, when he had taken the town from him, that he refused to 
sign his petition of death. Death would have hid his head with honour, 
but that cruel mercy reserved him to the shame of surviving his disgrace. 
The holy Scripture, giving an account of the reasons of the divme 
providence taking godly men from this world, and shutting them up 
in a hasty grave, says, “ that they are taken from the evils to come.” 
and concerning ourselves it is certain, if we had ten years agone taken 
seizure of our portion of dust, death had not taken u£ from good things, 
but from infinite evils, such which the sun hath seldom seen. Did not 
Priamus weep oftener than Troilus? and happy had he been, if he had 
died, when his sons were livmg, and his kmgdom safe, and houses full, 
and his city unburnt. It w'as a long life that made him miserable, and 
an eat^ death only could have secured his fortune. And it hath happened 
many times, that persons of a fair life and a clear reputation, of a good 
fortune and an honourable name, have been tempted in their age to folly 
and vanity, have fallen under the disgrace of dotage, or into an un- 
fortunate marriage, or have besotted themselves with drinking, or outlived 
their fortunes, or become tedious to their friends, or are afflicted with 
lingering and vexatious diseases, or lived to see their excellent parts 
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buried, and cannot understand the wise discourses and productions of 
their younger years. In all these cases, and infinite more, do not all the 
world say, that it had been better this man had died sooner? But so 
have I known passionate women to shriek aloud when their nearest 
relatives were dying, and that horrid shriek hath stayed the spirit of the 
man awhile to wonder at the folly, and represent the inconvenience; 
and the dying person hath lived one day longer full of pain, amazed 
with an indeterminate spirit, distorted with convulsions, and only come 
again to act one scene more of a new calamity, and to die with less decency. 
So also do very many men: with passion and troubled interest they 
strive to continue their life longer, and, it may be, they escape this 
sickness, and live to fall into a disgrace* they escape the storm, and fall 
into the hands of pirates; and, instead of dying with liberty, they live 
like slaves, miserable and despised, servants to a little time, and sottish 
admirers of the breath of their own lungs. Paulus Aemilms did hand- 
somely reprove the cowardice of the king of Macedon, who begged of 
him, for pity’s sake and humanity, that, having conquered him and 
taken his kingdom from him, he would be content with that, and not 
lead him in triumph a prisoner to Rome. Aemilius told him, he need 
not be beholden to him for that; himself might prevent that in despite 
of him; but the timorous king durst not die. But certainly every wise 
man will easily believe, that it had been better the Macedonian kings 
should have died in battle, than protract their life so long, till some of 
them came to be scriveners and joiners at Rome; or that the tyrant of 
Sicily better had perished in the Adriatic, than to be wafted to Corinth 
safely, and there turn schoolmaster. It is a sad calamity, that the fear of 
death shall so imbecile man’s courage and understanding, that he dares 
not suffer the remedy of all his calamities; but that he lives to say, as 
Libertus did, “ I have lived this one day longer than I should.” 
Either, therefore, let us be willing to die, when God calls, or let us never 
complain of the calamities of our life, which we feel so sharp and numerous: 
and when God sends his angel to us with the scroll of death, let us look 
on it as an act of mercy, to prevent many sins and many calamities of a 
longer life, and lay our heads down softly, and go to sleep without 
wrangling like babies and froward children: for a man, at least, gets this 
by death, that his calamities are not immortal. 

But I do not only consider death by the advantages of comparison; 
but if we look on it in itself, it is no such formidable thing, if we view 
it on both sides, and handle it, and consider all its appendages. 

2. It IS necessary, and therefore not intolerable, and nothmg is to 
be esteemed evil, which God and nature have fixed with eternal sanctions. 
It is a law of God, it is a punishment of our sms, and it is the constitution 
of our nature. Two differing substances were joined together with the 
breath of God, and when the breath is taken away, they part asunder. 
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and return to their several principles; the soul to God our father, the 
body to the earth our mother, and what in all this is evil? Surely nothing, 
but that we are men; nothing, but that we were not born immortal: but, 
by declining this change with great passion, or receiving it with a huge 
natural fear, we accuse the divine providence of tyranny, and exclaim 
agamst our natural constitution, and are discontent that we are men. 

3. It is a thing, that is no great matter in itself, if we consider that 
we die daily, that it meets us in every accident, that every creature carries 
a dart along with it, and can kill us- and therefore, when Lysimachus 
threatened Theodorus to kill him, he told him, that was no great matter 
to do, and he could do no more than the cantharidcs could- a little fly 
could do as much. 

4. It is a thing that every one suffers, even persons of the lowest 
resolution, of the meanest virtue, of no breeding, of no discourse. Take 
away but the pomps of death, the disguises and solemn bugbears, the 
tinsel, and the actings by candlelight, and proper and fantastic ceremonies, 
the minstrels and the noise-makers, the women and the weepers, the 
swoonings and the shriekings, the nurses and the physicians, the dark 
room and the ministers, the kindred and the watches; and then to die is 
easy, ready and quitted from its troublesome circumstances. It is the same 
harmless thing that a poor shepherd suffered yesterday, or a maid- 
servant to-day; and at the same tune in which you die, m that very 
night a thousand creatures die with you, some wise men, and many fools; 
and the wisdom of the first will not quit him, and the folly of the latter 
does not make him unable to die. 

5. Of all the evils of the world which are reproached with an evil 
character, death is the most innocent of its accusation; for when it is 
present, it hurts nobody, and when it is absent, it is indeed trouble- 
some, but the trouble is owing to our fears, not to the affrighting and 
mistaken object, and besides this, if it were an evil, it is so transient, 
that it passes like the instant or undiscerned portion of the present time; 
and either it is past, or it is not yet; for just when it is, no man hath 
reason to complain of so insensible, so sudden, so undiscerned a change. 

6. It IS so harmless a thing, that no good man was ever thought the 
more miserable for dying, but much the happier. When men saw the 
graves of Calatinus, of the Servilii, the Scipios, the Metelli, did ever any 
man among the wisest Romans think them unhappy? And when St. 
Paul fell under the sword of Nero, and St. Peter died on the cross, and 
St. Stephen from a heap of stones was carried into an easier grave, they 
that made great lamentation over them wept for their own interest, and 
after the manner of men; but the martyrs were accounted happy, and 
their days kept solemnly, and their memories preserved in never-dymg 
honours. When St. Hilary, bishop of Poictiers in France, went into the 
East to reprove the Arian heresy, he heard that a young noble gentleman 
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treated with his daughter Abra for marriage. The bishop wrote to his 
daughter, that she should not engage her promise, nor do countenance 
to that request because he had provided for her a husband fair, rich, 
wise, and noble, far beyond her present offer. The event of which was 
this: she obeyed; and when her father returned from his eastern triiunph 
to his western charge, he prayed to God that his daughter might die 
quickly: and God heard his prayers, and Christ took her mto his bosom, 
entertaining her with antepasts and caresses of holy love, till the day of 
the marriage-supper of the Lamb shall come. But when the bishop’s 
wife observed this event, and understood of the good man her husband 
what was done, and why, she never let him alone, till he obtained the 
same favour for her; and she also, at the prayers of St. Hilary, went into 
a more early grave and a bed of joys. 

7. It IS a sottish and an unlearned thing to reckon the time of our 
life, as It IS short or long, to be good or evil fortune; life in itself being 
neither good nor bad, but just as we make it; and therefore so is death. 

8. But when we consider, death is not only better than a miserable 
life, not only an easy and innocent thing in itself, but also that it is a state 
of advantage, we shall have reason not to double the sharpnesses of our 
sickness by our fear of death. Certain it is, death hath some good on its 
proper stock, praise and a fair memory, a reverence and religion towards 
them so great, that it is counted dishonest to speak evil of the dead then 
they rest 111 peace, and arc quiet from their labours, and are designed to 
immortality Clcobis and Biton, Trophonius and Agamedes, had an 
early death sent them as a reward, to the former, for their piety to their 
mother; to the latter, for building of a temple To this all those arguments 
will minister, which relate the advantages of the state of separation and 
resurrection. 


ANDREW MARVELL 

( 1621 - 1678 ) 


Andrew Marvell was born at 
Wmestead, Yorkshire, on 31st 
March, 1621. His father was the 
incumbent of Wmestead, but in 
1624 became master of the grammar- 
school at Hull The poet was 
educated at his father’s school 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he took his bachelor’s degree 


m 1638, but did not take his 
master’s degree. In 1641 his father 
was drowned while escorting a 
visitor across the Humber, but this 
did not prevent Marvell from 
spending four years in continental 
travel, visiting Holland, France, 
Italy, and Spain, and making him- 
self master of the languages of those 
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countries. He returned to England 
in 1646, and for some years we lose 
sight of him. In 1650 he became 
tutor to Lord Fairfax’s daughter, 
afterwards Duchess of Buc kingham , 
and went to reside at Fairfax’s seat 
at Nun Appleton, in Yorkshire 
Dunng the two years which he 
spent there he wrote the best of 
his poems, including his beautiful 
poems on gardens Early in 1653 
Milton, who was now totally blind, 
asked for Marvell to be appointed 
assistant Latin secretary, but the 
appointment was not made until 
four and a half years later. In the 
meantime Marvell became tutor 
to Cromwell’s ward, William Dut- 
ton, and went to reside at Eton 
In September, 1657, he became 
Milton’s colleague, and continued 
to hold this office until the Restora- 
tion His duties naturally brought 
him into close contact with Milton, 
he proved himself to be an able 
man of affairs, as well as an accom- 
plished poet In 1659 he was 
elected member of Parliament for 
Hull, and he continued to hold 
this seat until his death. He was 
an active and useful member; the 
news letters which he wrote twice 
weekly to his constituents have been 
preserved, they number over three 
hundred letters, and, though some- 
what bald and non-committal, as 
they were bound to be, they 
preserve for us much valuable 
information. Marvell’s career was 
comparatively little affected by the 
Restoration, for although he was a 
keen Republican he was a strong 
supporter of law and order, and 
believed in the will of the majority 
prevailing. He was willing to give 
Charles II a fair tnal, but gradually 
became more and more dissatisfied 
with his conduct, and in the end 


held that England’s salvation de- 
pended upon the banishment of all 
the Stewarts In 1663 Marvell 
accompanied the Earl of Carhsle 
on an embassy to Russia, Sweden, 
and Denmark, returning early in 
1665. express his 

pohtical views in speeches in 
Parliament, but served his party 
well by writing satires of some 
cleverness and much bitterness, 
and pamplilets of various kinds. 
The satires were probably circulated 
as broadsheets. His most celebrated 
paper - war was waged against 
Samuel Parker, afterwards Bishop 
of Oxford, whom he mocked to 
some purpose in his Rehearsal 
Transprosed (1672). When in 1677 
he published anonymously his 
Account of the Groteth of Popery 
and Arbitrary Goverument in Eng- 
land, a reward of £100 was 
offered for the discovery of the 
author Marvell died suddenly on 
i8th August, 1678 He was a 
victim ot tbe ignorance of his 
medical attendant; but his enemies 
were so bitter against him that his 
friends declared that he had been 
poisoned. His poems were pub- 
hfhed, in a small well-printed folio 
three years after his death, by his 
widow, of whom we know nothing; 
she has been quite gratuitously 
stigmatized as never having been 
his wife. 

Marvell was in his public life 
an upright and honourable English- 
man, a stanch friend, a generous 
foe, and a capable man of affairs. 
As a literary man, his chief charac- 
teristic IS his versatility. He could 
write beautiful lyrics and odes, 
pungent satires, and telling political 
pamphlets. To-day his pamphlets 
are of Fttle interest except to 
histonans who have speciahzed in 
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his period, and the same criticism 
applies, with slight modification, 
to his satires, which are lampoons 
full of personalities rather than 
true satires, and which are the 
work of a patriot rather than of a 
poet. Marvell is now remembered 
and loved mainly as the author of 
his Nun Appleton poems, in which 
he shows himself to be a true lover 
of nature, and of his magnificent 
Ilorattan Ode upon CrommelVs Re- 
turn from Ireland It is not absolutely 
proved that the Ode, which was 
not printed until 1776, is Marvell’s 
work, but there is a general con- 
sensus of opinion that no one else 
was capable of writing it It is 
truly Ploratian m its form and the 
march of its metre, and bears no 
resemblance to the sham “Pin- 
darics ’’ of Cowley and others. In 
his best poems Marvell bears more 
affinity to the Elizabethans than 


to the poets of the Restoration; 
Donne’s influence, never a healthy 
one, is to be seen in places. Some 
of Marvell’s most attractive poems, 
for example The Garden, were 
originally written by him in Latin 
and then translated into English. 
The charm of Marvell’s poems is 
great, nor is it the least of his 
other merits that he was admired 
by Swift, who learnt from him 
much of the art of bantering, which 
he used in his political pamphlets 
with a skill far more deadly than 
Marvell’s. 

[A. Birrell, Andrew Marvell; E 
P. Hood, Andrew Marvell; W. H. 
Bagguley, Andrew Marvell- Ter- 
centenary Tributes, H. M. Mar- 
goliouth. The Poems and letters 
of Andrew Marvell. The Poems 
and Satires have been edited by 
G. A. Aitken ] 


The Garden 

{Translated) 

How vainly men themselves amaze, 

To win the palm, the oak, or bays; 

And their incessant labours see 
Crowned from some single herb, or tree, 
Whose short and narrow-verged shade 
Does prudently their toils upbraid, 
While 9II the flowers and trees do close. 
To weave the garlands of repose' 

Fair Quiet, have I found thee here. 
And Innocence, thy sister dear^ 

Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies of men. 

Your sacred plants, if here below, 

Only among the plants will grow; 

Society 13 all but rude 
To this delicious solitude. 
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No white nor red was ever seen 
So amorous as this lovely green. 

Fond lovers, cruel as their flame, 

Cut in these trees their mistress’ name: 
Little, alas’ they know or heed. 

How far these beauties hers exceed! 

Fair trees! wheres’e’er your bark I wound. 
No name shall but your own be found. 

When we have run our passion’s heat 
Love hither makes his best retreat. 

The gods, that mortal beauty chase, 

Still in a tree did end their race; 

Apollo hunted Daphne so, 

Only that she might laurel grow; 

And Pan did after Syrinx speed, 

Not as a nymph, but for a reed. 

W'hat wondrous life is this I lead' 

Ripe apples drop about my head; 

The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 

The nectarine, and curious peach. 

Into my hands themselves do reach; 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 

Insnared with flowers, 1 fall on grass. 

Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure less. 
Withdraws into its happiness; 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find; 

Yet It creates, transcending these 
Far other worlds, and other seas. 
Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade. 

Here at the fountain’s sliding foot, 

Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root. 

Casting the body’s vest aside, 

My soul into the boughs does glide* 

There, like a bird, it sits and sings. 

Then whets and combs its silver wings. 
And, till prepared for longer flight. 

Waves in its plumes the various Ught. 
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Such was that happy garden-state, 

While man there walked without a mate: 
After a place so pure and sweet, 

What other help could yet be meet! 

But ’twas beyond a mortal’s share 
To wander solitary there: 

Two paradises ’twere in one, 

To live in paradise alone. 

How well the skilful gardener drew 
Of flowers, and herbs, this dial new; 

Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run, 

And, as it works, the industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we' 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned but with herbs and flowers? 


An Horatian Ode 

upon Cromzvell’s Return from Ireland 

The forward youth that would appear, 
Must now forsake his Muses dear. 

Nor in the shadows sing 
His numbers languishing 

’Tis time to leave the books in dust. 

And oil the unused armour’s rust; 
Removing from the wall 
The corselet of the hall 

So restless Cromwell could not cease 
In the inglorious arts of peace. 

But through adventurous war 
Urged his active star; 

And, like the three-forked lightning, first 
Breaking the clouds where it was nursed, 
Did thorough his own side 
His fiery way divide: 
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(For ’tis all one to courage high, 

The emulous, or enemy; 

And with such, to enclose, 

Is more than to oppose;) 

Then burning through the air he went, 

And palaces and temples rent; 

And Cesar’s head at last, 

Did through his laurels blast. 

’Tis madness to resist or blame 
The face of angry Heaven’s flame; 

And if we would speak true, 

Much to the man is due. 

Who from his private gardens, where 
He lived reserved and austere, 

(As if his highest plot 
To plant the bergamot); 

Could by industrious valour climb 
To ruin the great work of Time, 

And cast the kingdoms old. 

Into another mould; 

Though Justice agamst Fate complain, 

And plead the ancient rights in vain; 

(But those do hold or break. 

As men are strong or weak.) 

Nature that hateth emptiness, 

Allows of penetration less. 

And theiefore must make room 
Where greater spirits come. 

What field of all the civil war. 

Where his were not the deepest scar? 

And Hampton shows what part 
He had of wiser art; 

Where, twining subtle fears with hope. 

He wove a net of such a scope 

That Charles himself might chase 
To Caresbrooke’s narrow case, 
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That thence the royal actor borne, 

The tragic scaffold might adorn; 

While round the armM bands 
Did clap their bloody hands. 

He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene, 

But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try; 

Nor called the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right; 

But bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed. 

This was that memorable hour, 

Which first assured the forced power; 
So, when they did design 
The Capitol’s first line, 

A bleeding head, where they begun. 

Did fright the architects to run; 

And yet m that the state 
Foresaw its happy fate. 

And now the Irish are ashamed 
To see themselves in one year tamed; 
So much one man can do, 
That does both act and know. 

They can affirm his praises best. 

And have, though overcome, confessed 
How good he is, how just. 

And fit for highest trust. 

Nor yet grown stiffer with command. 
But still m the republic’s hand — 

How fit he is to sway. 

That can so well obey! 

He to the Commons’ feet presents 
A kingdom for his first year’s rents; 

And, what he may, forbears 
His fame, to make it theirs; 
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And has his sword and spoils ungirt. 

To lay them at the public’s skirt: 

So, when the falcon high 
Falls heavy from the sky. 

She, having killed, no more doth search. 
But on the nett green bough to perch; 

Where, when he first does lure, 
The falconer has her sure. 

What may not then our isle presume. 
While victory his crest does plume? 

what may not others fear. 

If thus he crowns each year? 

As Cxsar, he, ere long, to Gaul, 

To Italy an Hannibal, 

And to all states not free, 

Shall climactfcric be 

The Pict no shelter now shall find 
Within his parti-coloured mind. 

But, from this valour sad. 
Shrink underneath the plaid; 


Happy, if in the tufted brake. 

The English hunter him mistake. 

Nor lay his hounds in near 
The Caledonian deer. 

But thou, the war’s and fortune’s son, 
March indefatigably on; 

And for the last effect. 

Still keep the sword erect; 

Besides the force it has to fright 
The spirits of the shady night. 

The same arts that did gain 
A power, must it maintain. 
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Bermudas 

Where the remote Bermudas ride, 

In the ocean’s bosom unespied, 

From a small boat, that rowed along, 

The listening winds received this song: 

“ What should we do but sing His praise 
That led us through the watery maze, 

Unto an isle so long unknown. 

And yet far kmder than our own? 

Where He the huge sea-monsters wracks, 
That lift the deep upon their backs; 

He lands us on a grassy stage. 

Safe from the storms’ and prelates’ rage. 
He gave us this eternal spring. 

Which here enamels every thmg, 

And sends the fowls to us in care. 

On daily visits through the air; 

He hangs in shades the orange bright. 

Like golden lamps in a green night. 

And does in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows; 

He makes the figs our mouths to meet. 

And throws the melons at our feet; 

But apples plants of such a price. 

No tree could ever bear them twice; 

With cedars chosen by His band, 

From Lebanon, He stores the land. 

And makes the hollow seas, that roar. 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore; 

He cast (of which we rather boast) 

The Gospel’s pearl upon our coast. 

And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to sound His name. 

Ohl let our voice His praise exalt. 

Till It arrive at Heaven’s vault. 

Which, thence (perhaps) rebounding, may 
Echo beyond the Mexique Bay.” 

Thus sung they, in the English boat. 

An holy and a cheerful note; 

And all the way, to guide their chime. 

With falling oars they kept the time. 
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SIR THOMAS BROWNE 

( 1605 - 1682 ) 


Sir Thomas Browne was born m 
London on 19th October, 1605. His 
father was a prosperous mercer 
and a member of a good Cheshire 
family. Browne was educated at 
Winchester College and at Broad- 
gates Hall, Oxford, which durmg 
his residence became Pembroke 
College. He took his B.A. in 
1626 and his M A. three years 
later; he soon commenced the 
study of medicine, and practised 
in Oxfordshire. His profound and 
multifarious learning was greatly 
increased by travel and continental 
study. He visited Ireland with his 
stepfather, who was inspecting the 
forts and castles, and then proceeded 
to France, Italy, and Holland, 
spending probably a year in each 
country, and studying at the uni- 
versities of Montpellier, Padua, and 
Leyden In 1633 he took the degree 
of doctor of medicine at Leyden, 
in the same year he returned to 
England and began to practise at 
Shipdcn Hall, near Halifax, In 
1637 he took his M D. degree at 
Oxford, and settled at Norwich, 
with which his name is indissolubly 
connected, and where he endel his 
days forty-five years later. He made 
an extremely happy marriage in 
1641, and his life, spent in the dis- 
charge of his medical duties, in 
study, in making and arranging his 
scientific collections, and in caring 
for his large family, seems to have 
been an ideally full and placid one 
His first and perhaps most cele- 
brated book, Religto Medici, was 
written about 1635, and circulated 
freely in manuscript copies among 


his friends. A not over-scrupulous 
bookseller, with the ominous name 
of Crooke, got possession of one 
of the transcripts of the book, and 
published it surreptitiously in 1642. 
This forced Browne into publishing 
an authorized edition, with many 
corrections and emendations, in the 
following year. The book at once 
made a stir, not only in England 
but on the Continent; it was almost 
immediately translated into Latin, 
and afterwards into Dutch, French, 
and German. The Great Rebellion 
did not m any way disturb the even 
tenor of Browne’s life at Norwich; 
he was a decided Royalist, but not 
an aggressive one, and as Norwich 
was a stronghold of the other party, 
he was prudent enough to keep 
quiet in order that he might be left 
in peace. In 1646 he published his 
bulkiest but not his best work, 
Pseudodoxia Epidemica, or Enquiries 
into very many received tenets and 
commonly presumed truths, which 
examined prove but Vulgar and 
Common Errors. This encyclopedic 
and highly entertaining book must 
have been the result of many years’ 
reading and research It is a book 
which most modern readers will 
enjoy, if they do not attempt to 
read it through. Browne did not 
publish anything more for twelve 
years, but his reputation as a man 
of vast learning rapidly increased, 
and he was consulted by corre- 
spondents from all parts of Europe, 
from Iceland to Naples. In 1658 
appeared what is perhaps Browne's 
masterpiece, Hydriotaphia Urn 
Burial: or a Discourse of the 
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Sepukhred Urns latefy found in 
Norfolk, a short but profoundly 
moving essay on funeral customs 
and death, which owes some slight 
debt to Drummond of Hawthom- 
den’s Cypress Grove. In the same 
volume appeared another short 
treatise, more fantastic and of less 
general interest, but no less magni- 
ficent in Its style, entitled The 
Garden of Cyrus: or the Qutncuncial, 
Lozenge, or net-work plantations of 
the Ancients, arttfictally, naturally, 
mystically considered. He published 
nothing more m his lifetime, and 
the rest of his hfe was comparatively 
uneventful. In 1664 he was elected 
an honorary fellow of the College 
of Physicians; m 1671 he was 
knighted by Charles II, mainly 
because the mayor of Norwich 
refused the honour. He was never 
a fellow of the Royal Society; it 
has been suggested, perhaps fanci- 
fully, that he was excluded on 
account of the splendour of his 
style, since the Royal Society 
aimed at plainness of speech (see 
Sprat, Thomas). Browne died on 
his birthday in 1682. His Christian 
Morals was not pubhshed until 
1716. 

In his best-known work Sir 
Thomas Browne laid himself open 
to a certain amount of miscon- 
ception. His views were at once so 
liberal and so eclectic that he was 
classed as a Roman Catholic by 
some and a Quaker by others of 
his critics. His attitude towards 
religion was much like Pope’s 


attitude to politics — 

In moderation placing all my glory. 
While Tones call me Wlug, and 
Whigs a Tory. 

In fact, his religion was that of all 
sensible men, but, unlike most 
sensible men, he endeavoured to 
tell it to others. In Hydriotaphia 
he found a more congemal subject, 
and treated it with the full magni- 
ficence of a style which has never 
been surpassed for grandeur by 
any writer of English prose. The 
cadences of the fifth and last chapter 
of this book ring in the head as 
no other uninspired writing does. 
In all his works, however, he 
displays his unique personality 
through his unequalled style. His 
Latimsms, which affect his vocab- 
ulary rather than the turn of his 
sentences, have been harshly criti- 
cised, but need not dismay anyone 
who has a moderate acquaintance 
with ancient literature. His style 
exactly fits his thought; that he had 
a good undress style too is made 
pleasantly clear by his letters ^ 
Browne, Milton, and Taylor are 
our three greatest writers of richly- i 
embroidered prose; and the greatest ^ 
of these is Browne. He has long - 
been acclaimed as a master, and by 
no one so ardently as Charles Lamb. 

[Sir E. Gosse, Sir Thomas 
Browne’, Sir Leslie Stephen, Hours 
in a lAbrary, A. Whyte, Sir Thomas 
Broome: an appreciation. There are 
editionsof Browne’s Works by Simon 
Wilkin (1834), Charles Sayle (1927), 
and Geoffrey Keynes (1928).] 


From “ Religio Medici ” 

Now for my life, it is a miracle of thirty years, which to relate, were 
not a History, but a piece of Poetry, and would sound to common ears 
like a Fable. For the World, I count it not an Inn, but an Hospital; 
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and a place not to live, but to dye in. The world that I regard is 
my self; it is the Microcosm of my own frame that 1 cast mine eye on; 
for the other, I use it but like my Globe, and turn it round some- 
times for my recreation. Men that look upon my outside, perusing only 
my condition and Fortunes, do err in my Altitude; for I am above 
Atlas his shoulders. The earth is a point not only in respect of the 
Heavens above us, but of that heavenly and celestial part within us; 
Ithat mass of Flesh that circumscribes me, limits not my mind; that 
(surface that tells the Heavens it hath an end, cannot persuade me I 
have any; I take my circle to be above three hundred and sixty; though 
the number of the Ark do measure my body, it comprehendeth not 
my mind; whilst I study to find how I am a Microcosm, or little World, 
I find my self something more than the great. There is surely a piece 
of Divmity in us, something that was before the Elements, and owes 
no homage unto the Sun. Nature tells me I am the Image of God, as 
well as Scripture: he that understands not thus much, hath not his intro- 
duction or first lesson, and is yet to begin the Alphabet of man Let 
me not injure the felicity of others, if I say I am as happy as any Ruat 
coelum, fiat voluntas Tua, salveth all; so that whatsoever happens, it 
is but what our daily prayers desire. In brief, I am content; and what 
should Providence add more? Surely this is it we call Happiness, and 
this do I enjoy; with this I am happy in a dream, and as content to 
enjoy a happiness in a fancy, as others in a more apparent truth and 
realty There is surely a neerer apprehension of any thing that delights 
us in our dreams, than m our waked senses, without this I were unhappy; 
for my waked judgment discontents me, ever whispering unto me, that 
I am from my friend, but my friendly dreams in the night requite me, 
and make me think I am within his arms. I thank God for my happy 
dreams, as I do for my good rest; for there is a satisfaction in them unto 
reasonable desires, and such as can be content with a fit of happiness: 
and surely it is not a melancholy conceit to think we are all asleep in 
this World, and that the conceits of this life are as meer dreams to those 
of the next; as the Phantasms of the night, to the conceits of the day. 
There is an equal delusion in both, and the one doth but seem to be the 
embleme or picture of the other: we are somewhat more than our selves 
in our sleeps, and the slumber of the body seems to be but the waking 
of the soul. It is the ligation of sense, but the liberty of reason; and 
our wakmg conceptions do not match the Fancies of our sleeps. At 
my Nativity my Ascendant was the watery sign of Scorpius; I was bom 
in the Planetary hour of Saturn, and I think I have a piece of that Leaden 
Planet in me. I am no way facetious, nor disposed for the mirth and 
galliardize of company; yet in one dream I can compose a whole Comedj*, 
behold the action, apprehend the jests, and laugh my self at the conceits 
thereof. Were my memory as faithful as my reason is then fruitful, I 
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would never study but in my dreams; and this time also would I chuae 
for my devotions; but our grosser memories have then so little hold of our 
abstracted understandings that they forget the story, and can only relate 
to our awaked souls a confused and broken tale of that that hath passed. 
Aristotle, who hath written a singular Tract Of Sleep, hath not, methinks, 
throughly defined it; nor yet Galen, though he seem to have corrected 
It; for those Noctambuloes and night-walkers, though in their sleep, 
do yet enjoy the action of their senses. We must therefore say, that 
there is something m us that is not in the jurisdiction of Morpheus; and 
that those abstracted and ccstatick souls do walk about in their own corps, 
as spirits with the bodies they assume, wherein they seem to hear, see, 
and feel, though indeed the Organs are destitute of sense, and their natures 
of those faculties that should inform them. Thus it is observed, that men 
sometimes, upon the hour of their departure, do speak and reason above 
themselves, for then the soul, beginning to be freed from the ligaments 
of the body, begins to reason like her self, and to discourse in a strain 
above mortality. 

We term sleep a death; and yet it is waking that kills us, and destroys 
those spirits that are the house of life. ’Tis indeed a part of life that 
best evpresseth death; for every man truely lives so long as he acts his 
nature, or some way makes good the faculties of himself. Themistocles, 
therefore, that slew his Soldier in his sleep, was a merciful Executioner; 
’tis a kind of punishment the mildness of no laws hath invented: I wonder 
the fancy of Lucan and Seneca did not discover it It is that death by 
which we may be literally said to dye daily, a death which Adam dyed 
before his mortalitj; a death whereby we live a middle and moderating 
point between life and death; in fine, so like death I dare not trust it 
without my prayers, and an half adieu unto the World, and take m_\ 
fjrew ell in a Colloquy w ith God 

From “ Urn Burial ” 

CH.kPTER V 

Now since these dead bones have already out-lasted the hvmg ones 
of Methuselah, and m a yard under ground, and thin walls of clay, out- 
worn all the strong and specious buildings above it; and quietly rested 
under the drums and tramplings of three conquests; what Prince can 
promise such diuturnity unto his Reliques, or might not gladly say. 

Sic ego componi versus in ossa vebtn 

Time which antiquatcs Antiquities, and hath an art to make dust 
of all things, hath yet spared these mmor Monuments 

In vain we hope to be known by open and visible conservatories, 
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when to be unknown was the means of their continuation and obscurity 
their protection: If they dyed by violent hands, and were thrust into 
their Umes, these bones become considerable, and some old Philo- 
sophers would honour them, whose souls they conceived most pure, 
which were thus snatched from their bodies; and to retain a stranger 
propension unto them- whereas they weariedly left a languishing corps, 
and with famt desires of re-union. If they fell by long and aged decay, 
yet wrapt up in the bundle of tune, they fall into mdistinction, and make 
but one blot with Infants If we begin to die when we live, and long 
life be but a prolongation of death; our life is a sad composition, We live 
with death, and die not in a moment. How many pulses made up the 
life of IVIethusclah, were work for Archimedes Common Counters 
summe up the life of Moses his man. Our dayes become considerable 
like petty sums by mmute accumulations, where numerous fractions 
make up but small round numbers; and our dayes of a span long make 
not one little finger. 

If the nearnesse of our last necessity, brought a nearer conformity 
into It, there were a happinesse in hoary hairs, and no calamity in half 
senses But the long habit of livmg indisposeth us for dying; when 
Avarice makes us the sport of death, When even David grew politickly 
cruell, and Solomon could hardly be said to be the wisest of men But 
many are too early old, and before the date of age. Adversity stretcheth 
our days, misery makes Alcmena’s nights, and time hath no wings unto 
It. But the most tedious being is tlut which can unwish itself, content 
to be nothing, or never to have been, which was beyond the malecontenl 
of Job, w'ho cursed not the day of his life, but his Nativity Content 
to have so farre been, as to have a Title to future being, Although he 
had lived here but in an hidden state of life, and as it were an abortion. 

What Song the Syrens sang, or what name Acliilfes assumed when 
he hid himselt among women, though puzlmg Questions, arc not beyond 
all conjecture What time the persons of these Ossuaries entred the 
famous Nations of the dead, and slept with Princes and Counsellours, 
might admit a wide solution But who were the proprietaries of these 
bones, or what bodies these ashes made up, were a question above Anti- 
quarism. Not to be resolved by man, nor easily perhaps by spirits, 
except we consult the Provincial Guardians, or tutellary Observators. 
Had they made as good provision for their names, as they have done 
for their Rehques, they had not so grosly erred m the art of perpetuation. 
But to subsist in bones, and be but Pyramidally extant, is a fallacy in 
duration Vain ashes, which in the oblivion of names, persons, times, 
and sexes, have found unto themselves, a fruitless continuation, and 
only arise unto late posterity, as emblemes of mortall vanities; Anti- 
dotes against pride, vam-glory, and madding vices. Pagan vain-glories 
which thought the world might last for ever, had encouragement for 
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ambition, and, finding no Atropoa unto the immortality of their Names, 
were never dampt with the necessity of oblivion. Even old ambitions 
had the advantage of ours, in the attempts of their vain-glories, who 
acting early, and before the probable Meridian of time, have by this 
time found great accomplishment of their designes, whereby the ancient 
Heroes have already out-lasted their Monuments, and Mechanicall 
preservations. But in this latter Scene of time, we cannot expect such 
mummies unto our memories, when ambition may fear the Prophecy 
of Elias, and Charles the fifth can never hope to live within two Methu- 
selas of Hector 

And therefore restlesse inquietude for the diuturnity of our memories 
unto present considerations, seems a vanity almost out of date, and 
superannuated peece of folly. We cannot hope to live so long in our 
names, as some have done in their persons, one face of Janus holds no 
proportion unto the other. ’Tis too late to be ambitious. The great 
mutations of the world are acted, or time may be loo short for our designes. 
To extend our memories by Monuments, whose death we daily pray 
for, and w'hosc duration we cannot hope, without injury to our expec- 
tations, in the advent of the last day, were a contradiction to our beliefs. 
We whose generations are ordained in this setting part of time, are pro- 
visionally taken off from such imagmations; And being necessitated 
to eye the remaining particle of futurity, are naturally constituted unto 
thoughts of the next world, and carmot excusably decline the consideration 
of that duration, w'hich maketh Pyramids pillars of snow, and all that’s 
past a moment. 

Circles and right lines limit and close all bodies, and the mortall 
right-lined circle must conclude and shut up all. There is no antidote 
against the Opium of time, which temporally considereth all things; 
Our Fathers finde their graves m our short memories, and sadly tell us 
how we may be buried in our Survivors. Grave-stones tell truth scarce 
fourty years Generations passe while some trees stand, and old families 
last not three oaks. To be read by bare Inscriptions like many in Gruter, 
to hope for Eternity by Aenigmaticall Epithetes or first letters of our 
names, to be studied by Antiquaries, who we were, and have new Names 
given us like many of the Mummies, are cold consolations unto the 
Students of perpetuity, even by everlasting Languages 

To be content that times to come should only know there was such 
a man, not caring whether they knew more of him, was a frigid ambition 
in Cardan disparaging his horoscopal inclination and judgement of 
himself, who cares to subsist like Hippocrates Patients, or Achilles horses 
in Homer, under naked nominations, without deserts and noble acts, 
which are the balsame of our memories, the Entelechia and soul of our 
subsistences. To be namelesse in worthy deeds exceeds an infamous 
history. The Canaanitish woman lives more happily without a name. 
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than Herodias with one. And who had not rather have been the good 
theef, then Pilate? 

But the iniquity of oblivion bhndly scattereth her poppy, and deab 
with the memory of men without distinction to merit of perpetuity. 
Who can but pity the founder of the Pyramids? Herostratus lives that 
burnt the Temple of Diana, he is almost lost that built it; Time hath 
spared the Epitaph of Adrians horse, confounded that of himself. In 
vain we compute our felicities by the advantage of our good names, 
since bad have equall durations; and Thersites is like to live as long as 
Agamemnon. Who knows whether the best of men be known? or whether 
there be not more remarkable persons forgot, then any that stand remem- 
bered in the known account of time^ Without the favour of the everlasting 
register, the first man had been as unknown as the last, and Methuselahs 
long life had been his only Chronicle. 

Oblivion is not to be hired: The greater part must be content to 
be as though they had not been, to be found in the Register of God, 
not in the record of man. Twenty-seven Names make up the first story 
before the flood, and the recorded names ever since contain not one 
living Century. The number of the dead long exceedeth all that shall 
live The night of time far surpasseth the day, and who knows when 
was the Aequinox^ Every hour adds unto the current Arithmetique 
which scarce stands one moment. And since death must be the Lucina 
of life, and even Pagans could doubt, whether thus to live, were to dye. 
Since our longest sunne sets at right descensions, and makes but winter 
arches, and therefore it cannot be long before we he down in darknesse, 
and have our light in ashes. Smce the brother of death daily haunts 
us with dying memento’s, and time that grows old in it self, bids us hope 
no long duration: Diuturnity is a dream and folly of expectation. 

Darknesse and light divide the course of time, and oblivion shares with 
memory, a great part even of our living beings; we slightly remember 
our felicities, and the smartest stroaks of affliction leave but short smart 
upon us. Sense endureth no extremities, and sorrows destroy us or 
themselves. To weep into stones are fables. Afflictions induce callosities, 
miseries are slippery, or fall like the snow upon us, which notwithstanding 
is no unhappy stupidity. To be ignorant of evils to come, and forgetful 
of evils past, is a merciful provision in nature, whereby we digest the 
mixture of our few and evil dayes, and our delivered senses are relapsing 
into cutting remembrances, our sorrows are not kept raw by the edge 
of repetitions A great part of Antiquity contented their hopes of sub- 
sistency with a transmigration of their souls. A good way to continue 
their memories, while having the advantage of plurall successions, they 
could not but act something remarkable in such variety of beings, and 
enjoying the fame of their passed selves, make accumulation of glory 
unto their last durations. Others, rather then be lost in the uncomfortable 
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night of nothing, were content to recede into the common being, and 
make one particle of the public soul of all things, which was no more 
then to return into their unknown and divine Originall again. Aegyptian 
ingenuity was more unsatisfied, contriving their bodies in sweet con- 
sistencies, to attend the return of their souls. But all was vanity, feeding 
the windc, and folly. The Aegyptian Mummies, which Cambyses or 
time hath spared, avarice now consumeth. Mumnue is become Mer- 
chandise, Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsoms. 

In vain do individuals hope for Immortality, or any patent from 
oblivion, in preservations below the Moon; Men have been deceived 
even iti their flatteries above the Sun, and studied conceits to perpetuate 
iheir names in heaven. The various Cosmography of that part hath 
.dready varied the names of contrived constellations, Nimrod is lost 
in Orion, and Osyris in the Dogge-starre. While we look for incor- 
ruption in the heavens, we finde they are but like the Earth; Durable 
in their main bodies, alterable in their parts; whereof beside Comets 
and new Stars, perspectives begin to tell tales. And the spots that wander 
about the Sun, with Phaetons favour, would make clear conviction. 

There is nothing strictly immortall, but immortality; whatever 
hath no beginning, may be confident of no end — which is the peculiar 
of that necessary essence that cannot destroy itself; and the highest 
strain of oinnipotency, to be so powerfully constituted as not to suffer 
even from the power of itself All others have a dependent being, and 
within the reach of destruction. But the sufficiency of Christian Immor- 
tality frustrates all earthly glory, and the quality of cither state after 
death, makes a folly of posthumous memory God who can only destroy 
our souls, and hath assured our resurrection, either of our bodies or 
names hath directly promised no duration Wherein there is so much 
of chance, that the boldest Expectants have found unhappy frustration, 
and to hold long subsistence, seems but a scape m oblivion But man 
IS a noble Animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in the grave, solem- 
nizing Nativities and Deaths with equal lustre, nor omitting Ceremonies 
of braver) in the infamy of his nature. 

Life IS a pure flame, and wc live by an invisible Sun within us A 
small fire builiceth for life, great flames seemed too little after death, 
while men vainly aftccted precious pyres, and to burn like Sardanapalus, 
but the wisedoin of funerall Laws found the folly of prodigall blazes, 
and I educed undoing fires unto the rule of sober obsequies, wherein 
few could be so mean, as not to provide wood, pitch, a mourner, and an 
Urne 

Five Languages secured not the Epitaph of Gordianus. The man of 
God lives longer without a Tomb then any by one, invisibly interred 
by Angels, and adjudged to obscurity, though not without some marks 
directing humane discovery Enoch and Elias, without either tomb or 
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burial, in an anomalous state of being, are the great Examples of per- 
petuity, in their long and living memory, in strict account being still 
on this side death, and having a late part yet to act upon this stage of earth. 
If in the decretory term of the world we shall not all dye but be changed, 
according to received translation; the last day will make but few graves; 
at least quick Resurrections will anticipate lasting Sepultures, Some 
Graves will be opened before they be quite closed, and Lazarus be no 
wonder. When many that feared to dye, shall groane that they can dye 
but once, the dismal state is the second and living death, when life puts 
despair on the damned; when men shall wish the coverings of Moun- 
taines, not of Monuments, and annihilations shall be courted. 

While some have studied Monuments, others have studiously declined 
them, and some have been so vainly boisterous, that they durst not 
acknowledge their Graves wherein Alancus seems most subtle, who 
had a River turned to hide his bones at the bottome. Even Sylla, that 
thought himself safe in his Ume, could not prevent revenging tongues, 
and stones thrown at his Monument. Happy are they whom privacy 
makes innocent, who deal so with men in this world, that they are not 
afraid to meet them in the next, who when they dye make no commotion 
among the dead, and are not touched with that poetical taunt of Isaiah. 

Pyramids, Arches, Obelisks, were but the irregularities of vain- 
glory, and Wilde enormities of ancient magnanimity But the most mag- 
nanimous resolution rests in the Christian Religion, which trampleth 
upon pride, and sits on the neck of ambition, humbly pursuing that 
infallible perpetuity, unto which all others must dimmish their diameters, 
and be poorly seen in Angles of contingency. 

Pious spirits who passed their dayes in raptures of futurity, made 
little more of this world, then the world that was before it, while they 
lay obscure in the Chaos of pre-ordination, and night of their fore- 
beings. And if any have been so happy as truly to understand Christian 
annihilation, extasis, exolution, liquefaction, transformation, the kisse 
of the Spouse, gustation of God, and mgression into the divine shadow, 
they have already had an handsome anticipation of heaven; the glory 
of the world is surely over, and the earth m ashes unto them. 

To subsist in lasting Monuments, to live in their productions, to 
exist in their names, and praedicament of chymera’s, was large satis- 
faction unto old expectations, and made one part of their Elyziums. 
But all this 13 nothing in the Metaphysicks of true belief. To live indeed 
IS to be again ourselves, which being not only an hope but an evidence 
in noble beleevers; ’Tis all one to lye m St. Innocent’s church-yard 
as in the Sands of Aegypt: Ready to be anything, in the ecstasie of being 
ever, and as content with six foot as the Mole of Adrianus. 
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From the Garden of Cyrus ” 

But the Quincunx of Heaven runs low, and ’tis time to close the 
five ports of knowledge; We are unwilling to spin out our awaking thoughts 
into the phantasmes of sleep, which often continueth praecogitations; 
making Cables of Cobwebbes, and Wildernesses of handsome Groves. 
Beside Hippocrates hath spoke so litde, and the Oneirocriticall Masters, 
have left such frigid Interpretations from plants, that there is little en- 
couragement to dream of Paradise itself. Nor will the sweetest delights 
of Gardens afford much comfort in sleep; wherein the dulnesse of that 
sense shakes hands with delectable odours; and though in the Bed of 
Cleopatra, can hardly with any delight raise up the ghost of a Rose. 

Night which Pagan Theology could make the daughter of Chaos, 
affords no advantage to the description of order Although no lower 
then that Masse can we derive its Genealogy. All things began in order, 
so shall they end, and so shall they begin again, according to the ordainer 
of order and mystical Mathematicks of the City of Heaven. 

Though Somnus in Homer be sent to rowse up Agamemnon, I finde 
no such effects in these drowsy approaches of sleep. To keep our eyes 
open longer were but to act our Antipodes. The Huntsmen are up in 
America, and they are already past their first sleep in Persia But who 
can be drowsie at that howr which freed us from everlasting sleep ^ or 
have slumbering thoughts at that time, when sleep itself must end, and 
as some conjecture all shall awake agam. 


JOHN CLEVELAND 

( 1613 - 1658 ) 


John Cleveland was born at 
Loughborough, Leicestershire, in 
June, 1613 His father was usher 
at a charity-school, and was given 
a small hving m 1621, from which 
he was ejected in 1644. Cleveland 
was educated privately and at 
Christ’s College, Cambndge, where 
he graduated BA. m 1631. In 
1634 he was elected to a fellowship 
at the sister-foundation, St. John’s, 
where he became a popular and 


efficient tutor, and was considered 
the dehght and ornament of the 
society. He was an u nflinching 
Royalist and accordmgly was ejected 
from his fellowship m 1645, and 
joined the king’s army at Oxford. 
He was appointed judge-advocate, 
and was at Newark until its 
surrender He was a well-liked 
man, vnth an mfinite fund of wit 
and humour, wnth which he amused 
his friends and castigated his 
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enemies. His most famous, or 
notorious, poem was The Rebel 
Scot, written when the Scots handed 
over the king to the Parliament. 
For some years Cleveland led a 
somewhat precarious and aimless 
life, alleviated to some degree by 
the friendship of Samuel Butler 
(q V ), the author of Hudibras. In 
1655 he was imprisoned at Yar- 
mouth, for being a malignant, for 
being unable to give a satisfactory 
account of himself, and for wearing 
a “genteel garb” He was released 
three months later, after writing a 
sturdily independent letter to Crom- 
well. Hia last days were spent in 
Gray’s Inn, where he died on 29th 
April, 1658 

Cleveland’s reputation as a poet 
has almost entirely evaporated, but 
It IS interestmg to find that his 
contemporaries, especially those who 
shared his political views, ranked 
him as one of the foremost poets of 
the day, and as a greater than Mil- 
ton. His metaphysical poems are 
obscure and conceited; it is indeed 


a matter of debate whether he was 
entirely serious in bis extravagances, 
or whether he wrote with his 
tongue in his cheek. His friend- 
ship with Butler would suggest the 
probability of the latter alternative; 
extravagances of poetical phrase and 
metaphor were never more happily 
ndiculed than by the author of 
Hndihras. At times, however, in the 
midst of his absurdities, Cleveland 
hag good lines. He was perhaps 
mote in his element as a satinst, 
but his satires are too topical, and 
to be fully appreciated would need 
a learned commentary, whicn would 
scarcely be worth the trouble of 
writing or even of reading. The 
bibliography of Cleveland is ex- 
ceedingly complicated; many poems 
have ^en fathered on him which 
are nut his work, and much of his 
genuine work has perished. He 
leaves the impression of having 
been a gifted and admirable man, 
but an imperfect poet. His poems 
were edited by J. M. Berdan m 
1912. 


From “ The Rebel Scot ” 

Howl Providencel and yet a Scottish crewl 
Then Madam Nature wears black patches too? 
What shall our Nation be in bondage thus 
Unto a Land that truckles under us? 

Ring the bells backward, I am all on fire. 

Not all the buckets in a Country Quire 
Shall quench my rage. A Poet should be fear’d. 
When angiy, like a Comet’s flaining beard. 

And where’s the Stoick, can his wrath appease 
To see his Countrey sick of Pym’s disease? 

By Scotch invasion, to be made a prey 
To such Rig mdgm Myrrmdons as they? 

But that there's charm in verse, I would not quote 
The name of Scot without an antidote; 
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UnlesM my head were red, that I might brew 
Invention there that might be poyson too. 

Were 1 a drowsie Judge, whose dismal note 
Disgorgeth halters as a Juglers throat 
Doth ribbands' could I (in Sir Emp’rick tone) 
Speak Pills in phrase, and quack destruction: 

Or roar like Marshal, that Genevah Bull, 

Hell and damnation a Pulpit full: 

Yet to express a Scot, to play that prize. 

Not all those mouth-Granadoes can suffice. 

Before a Scot can properly be curst, 

I must (like Hocus) swallow daggers first. 

Come, keen lambicks, with your badgers feet. 

And Badger-like, bite till your feet do meet 
Help, ye tart Satynsts, to imp my rage. 

With all the Scorpions that should whip this age, 
Scots are like Witches, do but whet your Pen; 
Scratch till the bloud come, they’l not hurt you then 
Now as the Martyrs were inforc’d to take 
The shapes of beasts, like hypocrites at stake; 
ri bait my Scot so, yet not cheat your eyes, 

A Scot, within a beast, is no disguise. 

No more let Ireland brag, her harmless Nation 
Fosters no Venom, since the Scot’s plantation; 

Nor can our feign’d antiquity maintain. 

Since they came m, England hath Wolves again. 

The Scot that kept the Tower, might have showne 
(Within the grate of his own breast alone) 

The Leopard and the Panther, and ingrost 
What all those wild Collegiats had cost: 

The honest high-shooes, m their termly fees. 

First to the salvage Lawyer, next to these 
Nature her self doth Scotch-men beasts confess. 
Making their Countrey such a wilderness, 

A Land that brings in question and suspense 
Gods omni-presence, but that Charles came thence. 
But that Montrosse and Crawfords loyal band 
Atton’d their sins, and christ’ned half the Land, 

Nor IS It all the Nation hath these spots; 

There is a Church, as well as Kirk of Scots 
As in a picture, where the squinting paint 
Shews bend on this side, and on that side saint: 

He that saw Hell in’s melancholy dream 
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And in the twi-light of his fancy’s theam, 

Scar’d from his sms, repented in a fright, 

Had he view’d Scotland, had turn’d Proselyte. 

A Land, where one may pray with curst intent, 

O may they never suffer banishment! 

Had Cain been Scot, God would have chang’d his doom, 
Not forc’t him wander, but confin’d him home. 

Like Jews they spread, and as infection fly, 

As if the devil had Ubiquity. 

Hence ’tis they live at Rovers, and defie 
This or that place, rags of Geography. 

They’r Citizens o’ th’ world; they’r all in all, 

Scotland’s a Nation Epidemical. 

And yet they ramble not, to learn the mode 
How to be drest, or how to lisp abroad; 

To return knowmg in the Spanish shrug, 

Or which of the Dutch States a double Jug 
Resembles most, in belly, or in beard. 

(The Card by which the Mariners are steer’d.) 

No, the Scots-Errant fight, and fight to eat; 

Then Estrich stomachs make their swords their meat 
Nature with Scots, as Tooth-drawers hath dealt. 

Who use to hang their Teeth upon their belt. 


JAMES HOWELL 

( ? 1594 - 1666 ) 


James Howell was one of the fifteen 
children of Thomas Howell, curate 
of Llangammarch, Brecknockshire, 
and was born about 1594. He was 
educated at Hereford Free School 
and at the great resort of 'Welshmen, 
Jesus College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B A. in 1613 Ten years 
later he was elected to a fellowship 
When he had taken his degree, he 
was appointed steward of a glass- 
manufacturing company in London. 
His duties took him abroad m 
search of men and material, and 

VOL. Ill 


he spent some six years on the 
Continent, in Holland, France, 
Spain, and Italy, returmng to 
England in i6zz. A good scholar 
and linguist, he severed his con- 
nexion with the glass company, 
vamly endeavoured to obtain a 
diplomatic post, and did a little 
tutoring He was sent on a special 
mission to Spam, and acquitted 
himself well, but did not succeed 
in gaimng his demands of com- 
pensation for the seizure of a ship 
belonging to the Turkey C.ompany. 

68 
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In 1626 he became secretary to 
Lord Scrope, and retained tins 
position until Scrope ’s death in 
1630 For some time he had no 
regular employment, but in 1632 
accompanied the Earl of Leicester 
to Holland as secretary to the 
embassy, and in 1639 was employed 
by Str^ord in Dublin His 
political allegory, Dodona's Grove, 
appeared in 1640, and his Instruc- 
tions for Forretne Travel in 1642 
In 1643 he was arrested and sent to 
the Fleet, where he remained eight 
years. The cause of his imprison- 
ment IS not known, it may have 
been, as Wood says, debt, or it 
may have been, as he himself says, 
his political views Its effect on his 
career was immediate; he at once 
became a professional writer, de- 
pending on his pen for his live- 
lihood Pamphlets innumerable 
proceeded from his pnson, and 
his famous Epistolae Ho-ebanae, 
Familiar Letters, Domestic and 
Foreign, divided into Sundry Sec- 
tions, partly Jlistoncal, Political 
and Philosophical began to appear 
in 1645 A second volume followed 
in 1647, a third in 1650, and a 
fourth in 1655 On his release in 
1 65 1 he attempted to ingratiate 
himself with Cromwell, and wrote 
many more pamphlets on a variety 
of subjects He managed, how’ever. 


not to offend the Royalists, and 
after the Restoration the post of 
Historiographer Royal of England 
was created for him. His career 
as pamphleteer was diversified by 
controversies with the indoimtable 
Wilham Prynne (q.v ) and with Sir 
Roger L’Estrange (q v.). A volume 
of unpoetical poems appeared in 
1663. Three years later Howell 
died He left behind him also 
much lexicographical work and 
several translations. 

Howell’s voluminous writings 
have been almost entirely forgotten, 
with the exception of his Epistolae 
Ho-elianae. The value of this 
book will be much more apparent 
if It is frankly recognized at the 
outset that the letters have no value 
as documents, they are, m fact, 
clever and cntertaming essays dis- 
guised in epistolary form. This 
has not always been understood, 
and Howell has repelled some 
readers, mostly historians, who 
found him an unreliable witness as 
to dates and facts. The Epistolae 
are, however, written with charming 
ease and lightness of touch, and 
delighted a critic so exacting as 
Thackeray They are, perhaps, to 
be classed as journalism of the best 
kmd, which the passage of time 
has exalted into literature. They 
were edited by J Jacobs in 1892. 


Familiar Letters 

VOL. I, SECT. V, LETTER XVII 
To my Father Mr Ben Johnson 

Father Ben. Nullum fit magnum ingemum sine nuxtura dementiae, 
ther's no great wit without som mixture of madnesse, so saith the Philo- 
sopher, nor w'as he a fool who answered, neeparvum, sine nuxtura stultiiiae, 
nor small wit without som allay of foolishnes Touching the first it is 
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verified in you, for I find that you have bin oftentimes mad, you were 
mad when you writ your Fox, and madder when you writ your Alc/nmist, 
you were mad when you writ Cattbn, and stark mad when you writ 
Stjanur, but when you writ your Epigram, and the Magnetic Lady 
you were not so mad. Insomuch that I perceive ther be degrees of madnes 
in you. Excuse me that I am so free with you. The madnes I mean is 
that divine fury, that heatmg and heightnmg Spirit which Ovid speaks of 
— Est Detis m nobis agttanie calescimus tllo: that true enthusiasm which 
transports, and elevats the souls of Poets, above the middle Region of 
vulgar conceptions, and makes them soar up to Heaven to touch the 
stars with their laurell’d heads, to walk in the Zodiac with Apollo him 
self, and command Mercury upon their errand 

I cannot yet light upon Doctor Davies his welsh Grammer, before 
Christmas I am promis’d one; So desiring you to look better hereafter 
to your charcole fire and chimney, which I am glad to he one that pre- 
serv’d from burning, this bemg the second tune that Vulcan hath threatned 
you. It may be because you have spoken ill of his wife, and bin too busy 
with his homes, I rest 

Westminster, Your Son, and contiguous 

z-jjune, 1639, Neighbour, J II. 


VOL. II, LETTER LV 
To the Right Honorable the Lord Cliff 

My Lord, 

Smce among other passages of entertainment we had lately 
at the Italian ordmary (wher your Lordship was pleas’d to honour us 
with your presence) ther happen’d a large discourse of wines, and of 
other drinks that wer us’d by several Nations of the earth, and that 
your Lordship desir’d me to deliver what I observ’d therm abroad, I 
am bold now to confirm and airphfie m this Letter what I then let drop 
ex tempore from me, having made a recollection of my self for that pur- 
pose. 

It IS without controvcrsie, that in the nonage of the world, men 
and beasts had but one buttery which was the fountain and river, nor 
do we read of any vines or wines till two hundred years after the flood, 
but now 1 do not know or hear of any Nation that hath water only for 
their drink, except the Japonois, and they drink it hot too; but we may 
!,ay, that what beverage soever we make, either by brewing, by dis- 
tillation, decoction, percolation or pressing, it is but water at first, nay 
wine is but water sublim’d, being nothing else but that moysture and 
sap which is caus’d either by rain or other kind of irrigations about 
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the roots of the vine, and drawn up to the branches and berries by the 
virtual attractive heat of the Sun, the bowels of the earth serving as a 
limbec to that end, which made the Italian Vmeyard-man (after a long 
drought, and an extreme hot Summer, which had parch’d up all his 
grapes,) to complain, that per mancamento tTacqua, bevo del acqua^ se 
to havessi acqua, beverei el mno, for want of water, I am forc’d to drink 
water; if I had water, I would drink wine; it may be also applied to the 
Miller when he hath no water to drive his Mills. 

The Vine doth so abhor cold, that it cannot grow beyond the 49 
degree to any purpose Therfore God and nature hath furmsh’d the 
Northwest Nations with other inventions of beverage. In this Island 
the old drink was Ale, noble Ale, than which, as I heard a great forren 
Doctor affirm, ther is no liquor that more encreaseth the radical moisture, 
and preserves the natural heat, which are the two Pdlars that support 
the life of man; but smce Beer hath hopp’d in amongst us. Ale is thought 
to be much adulterated, and nothing so good as Sir John Old-Castle, 
and Smugg the Smith was us’d to drink: Besides Ale and Beer, the 
natural drink of part of this Isle may be said to be Metheglin, Braggot, 
and Mead, which differ in strength according to the three degrees of 
comparison. The first of the three, which is strong in the superlatif, 
if taken immoderately, doth stupifie more then any other liquor, and 
keeps a hummmg in the brain, which made one say that he lov’d not 
Metheglin, because he was us’d to speak too much of the house he came 
from, meaning the hive: Sider and Perry are also the natural drinks of 
part of this Isle' But I have read in som old Authors of a famous drink 
the ancient Nation of the Piets, who lived ’twixt Trent and Tweed and 
were utterly extinguished by the over-powrmg of the Scot, wer used 
to make of decoction of flowers, the receipt wherof they kept as a secret, 
and a thing sacred to themselves, so it perish’d with them; These are 
all the common drinks of this Isle, and of Ireland also, where they are 
more given to milk and strong-waters of all colours' the Prime is Usque- 
bagh which cannot be made any where in that perfection, and wheras 
wc drink it here in aqua-vitae measures, it goes down there by beer- 
glassfulls, being more natural to the Nation. 

In the seventeen Provinces hard by, and all low Germany, beer 
is the common natural drink and nothing else, so is it in Westfalia, and 
all the lower circuit of Sa.xony, in Denmark, Swethland, and Norway; 
The Prusse hath a beer as thick as honey, in the Duke of Saxes Countrey, 
ther is beer as yellow as gold made of wheat, and it inebriates as soon 
as Sack. In som parts of Germany they use to spice their beer, which 
will keep many years; so that at som weddings ther will be a butt of beer 
drunk out as old as the Bride Poland also is a beer Countrey, but m 
Russia, Muscovy, and Tatary they use mead, which is the naturallest 
drink of the Countrey, being made of the decoction of water, and honey. 
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this is that which the Ancients call’d Hydromeh Mares milk is a great 
drink with the Tartar, which may be a cause why they are bigger then 
ordmary, for the Physicians hold, That milk enlargeth the bones, Beer 
strengtheneth the nerves, and wine breeds blood sooner than any other 
liquor. The Turk when he hath his tnpe full of pelaw, or of Muton 
and Rice, will go to natures cellar; either to the next Well or River to 
drink water, which is his natural common dnnk, for Mahomet taught 
them, that ther was a devil in evry berry of the grape; and so made 
a strict inhibition to all his sect from drinking of wine as a thing pro- 
phane: he had also a reach of policy therm, because they should not 
be mcumbred with luggage when they went to war as other Nations 
do, who are so troubled with the carriage of their wine and beverages; 
yet hath the Turk peculiar drinks to himself besides, as Sherbet made 
of juyce of Lemon, Sugar, Amber and other ingredients, he hath also 
a drmk call’d Cauphe, which is made of a brown berry, and it may 
be call’d their clubbing drink between meals, which though it be not 
very gustfull to the palate, yet it is very comfortable to the stomack, 
and good for the sight, but notwithstanding their Prophets Anathema, 
thousands of them will venture to dnnk wine, and they will make a 
precedent prayer to their souls to depart from their bodies in the interim, 
for fear she partake of the same polution- nay, the last Turk died of 
excess of wine, for he had at one time swallow’d three and thirty okes, 
which is a measure near upon the bignes of our quart, and that which 
brought him to this, was the company of a Persian Lord, that had given 
him his daughter for a Present, and came with him from Bagdat; besides, 
one accident that happened to him was, that he had an Eunuch who was 
used to be drunk, and whom he had commanded twice upon pain of life to 
refrain, swearing by Mahomet that he would cause him to be strangled 
if he found him the third time so, yet the Eunuch still contmued in 
his drunkennes, hereupon the Turk conceiving with himself that ther 
must needs be som extraordinary delight in drunkennes, because this 
man preferr’d it before his life, fell to it himself, and so drunk himself to 
death 

In Asia there is no beer drunk at all, but Water, Wine, and an incredible 
variety of other drinks made of Dates, dried Raisons, Rice, divers sorts 
of Nuts, Fruits, and Roots; In the Oriental Countries, as Cambaia, 
Caheut, Narsingha, ther is a drmk call’d Banque, which is rare and 
precious, and ’tis the height of entertainment they give their guests before 
they go to sleep, like that Nepenthe which the Poets speak so much of, 
for It provokes pleasing dreams, and dclightfull phantasies; it will accom- 
modate Itself to the humor of the sleeper, as if he be a Souldier, he will 
dream of victories and taking of Towns; if he be in love, he will think 
to enjoy his Mistris: if he be covetous, he wiU dream of Mountains of 
gold, etc. In the Moluccas and Philippines, ther is a curious drink call’d 
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Tampoy, made of a kind of Gilliflowera, and another drink call’d Otraqua, 
that comes from a Nut, and is the more general drink. In China they 
have a holy kind of liquor made of such sort of flowers for ratifying and 
binding of bargains, and having drunk therof, they hold it no less than 
perjury to break what they promise, as they write of a River in Bithynia, 
whose water hath a peculiar vertue to discover a perjurer, for if he drink 
therof. It will presently boyl in his stomack, and put him to visible tor- 
tures* this makes me think of the River Styx among the Poets which 
the gods were use to swear by, and it was the greatest oath for perfor- 
mance of any thing 

Nubila promissi Styx mihi testis erit. 

It puts me in mind also of that which som write of the River of Rhine 
for trying the legitimation of a child being thrown in, if he be a bastard 
he will sink, if otherwise he will not. 

In China they’ speak of a tree called Maguais, which affords not only 
good drink being pierced, but all things else that belong to the sub- 
sistence of man, they bore the trunk with an awger and ther issueth out 
sweet potable liquor; ’twixt the rinde and the tree ther is a cotton or 
hempic kind of moss which they wear for their cloathmg it bears huge 
nuts which ha\e excellent food in them* it shoots out hard prickles 
above a fathom long, and those arm them, with the bark they make 
Tents, and the dotard trees serve for firing 

Afnc also hath a great diversity of drinks, as having more need of 
them being a hotter Countrey far; In Gurney of the lower Ethiopia ther 
IS a famous drink call’d Mingol, which issueth out of a tree much like 
the Palm, being bored: But in the upper Ethiopia or the Habassins 
Countrey, they drink Mead decocted m a different manner, there is 
also much wine there; the common drink of Barbary after water is that 
which IS made of Dates. But in Egypt in times passed ther was beer 
drunk call’d Zichus in Latin, which was no other than a decoction of Barley 
and water, they had also a famous composition (and they use it to this 
day) called Chifii, made of divers cordials and provocative ingredients, 
which they throw into water to make it gustful, they use it also for fumi- 
gation; But now the general drink of Egypt is Nile water; which of 
all waters may be said to be the best, insomuch that Pindars words might 
be more apphable to that then to any other, apiarov piv vSoip It doth 
not only fertilize, and extremly fatten the soil which it covers, but it 
helps to impregnant barren women for ther is no place on earth where 
people encrcase and multiply faster, ’tis yellowish and thick, but if one 
cast a few Almonds into a potful of it, it will becom as clear as rock 
water; it is also in a degree of luke-warmnes as Martiak boy 

ToUe puer calices tepidique toreumata Nili. 
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In the new world they have a world of drinks, for ther is no root, 
flower, fruit or pulse but is reducible to a potable liquor, as in the Bar- 
bado island the common drink among the English, is Mobbi, made of 
Potato roots: In Mexico, and Peru which is the great continent of America 
with other parts, it is prohibited to make Wmes under great penalties 
for fear of starving of trade, so that all the Wines they have are sent from 
Spain. 

Now for the pure Wine Countries, Greece with all her Islands, Italy, 
Spain, France, one part of four of Germany, Hungary, with divers Coun- 
tries ther abouts, all the Islands in the Mediterranean and Atlantic sea, 
are Wme Countries. 

The most generous Wines of Spain, grow in the mid-land parts 
of the Continent, and Saint Martin bears the bell, which is near the 
Court; Now as in Spain so in all other Wine Countries one cannot passe 
a days journey but he will find a differing race of Wine; those kinds 
that our Merchants carry over are those only, that grow upon the Sea- 
side, as Malagas, Shenes, Tents, and Aligants of this last ther’s little 
comes over right, therefore the Vmteners make Tent (which is a name 
for all Wines in Spain, except white) to supply the place of it. Ther is 
a gentle kind of white wine grow's among the mountains of Galitia, but 
not of body enough to bear the Sea, call’d Ribadavia; Portugal affords 
no wines worth the transporting- they ha\e an odd stone we call Yef 
which they use to throw mto their wines, which clanfieth it, and makes 
It more lastmg Ther’s also a drink in Spam called Alosha, which they 
drink between meals in hot weather, and ’tis a Hydromel made of water 
and honey, much of them take of our IMead: In the Court of Spain ther’s 
a German or two that brews beer; but for that ancient drink of Spam 
which Pliny speaks of, compos’d of flowers, the reccit thcrof is utterly 
lost. 

In Greece ther are no wmes that have bodies enough to bear the 
sea for long voyages, som few Muscadels, and Malmsies are brought 
over in small Casks; nor is ther in Italy any wine transported to 
England but m bottles, as Verde and others, for the length of the 
voyage makes them subject to Pricking and to lose colour, by reason of 
their delicacy. 

France participating of the clymes of all the Countries about her, 
affords wines of qualitie accordingly, as towards the Alpes and Italy 
she hath a luscious rich wine called Frontiniac, In the Countrey of 
Province toward the Pyrenies m Languedoc, ther are wines congustable 
with those of Spam, one of the prime sort of white wmes is that ot 
Beaume, and of Clarets that of Orleans though it be interdicted to wme 
the Kings Cellar with it in regard of the corrosivenes it carries with 
It: As in France, so in all other wine Countreys the white is called the 
female, and the Claret or red Wine is called the male, because commonly 
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it hath more sulphur, body and heat in’t: The Wines that our Mer- 
chants bring over upon the River of Garond near Bourdeaux in Gascony, 
which is the greatest Mart for Wmes in all France; The Scot because 
he hath always bin an useful confederate to France against England, 
hath (among other privileges) right of preemption of first choice of wmes 
in Bourdeaux, he is also permitted to carry his Ordnance to the very 
Walls of the Town, wheras the English are forc’d to leave them at Blay 
a good way distant down the River: Ther is a hard green Wine that 
grows about Rochel, and the Islands therabouts, which the cunning 
Hollander sometime used to fetch, and he hath a trick to put a bag of 
herbs, or som other infusions into it, (as he doth brimstone in Rhenish) 
to give it a w'hiter tincture, and more sweetnes, then they re-imbark 
it for England, wher it passeth for good Bachrag, and this is called stooming 
of wines: In Normandy ther’s little or no wine at all grows, therfore 
the common drink of that Countrey is cyder, specially in low Normandy, 
Ther are also many beer houses in Paris and elsewhere, but though their 
barley and water be better then ours, or that of Germany, and though 
they have English and Dutch brewers among them, yet they cannot make 
Beer m that perfection. 

The prime Wmes of Germany grow about the Rhine, specially in 
the Psalts or lower Palatinat about Bachrag, which hath its Etymology 
from Bachiara, for in ancient times ther was an Altar erected there to 
the honour of Bacchus, in regard of the richnes of the wines. Here and 
all France over, ’tis held a great part of incivility for maidens to drink 
wme until they are married, as it is in Spam for them to wear high shooes, 
or to paint till then. The German mothers, to make their sons fall 
into hatred of wine, do use when they are little to put som Owles eggs 
into a cup of Rhenish, and sometimes a little living Eel, which twinghng 
in the wine while the child is drinking so scares him, that many com 
to abhor and have an antipathy to wme all ther lives after From Bachrag 
the first stocks of vines which grow now in the grand Canary Island 
were brought, which with the heat of the Sun and the Soyl, is grown 
now to that height of perfection, that the wine which they afford are 
accounted the richest, the most firm, the best bodied and lastingst wme, 
and the most defecated from all earthly grossenes of any other whatso- 
ever, It hath little or no sulphur at all in’t, and leaves less dreggs behind, 
though one drmk it to exces. French wines may be said to pickle meat 
in the stomack, but this is the wme that digests, and doth not only breed 
good blood, but it nutnfieth also, being a glutinous substantial! liquor; 
of this wme, if of any other, may be verified that merry induction. That 
good wme makes good blood, good bloud causeth good humors, good 
humors cause good thoughts, good thoughts bring forth good works, 
good works carry a man to heaven, ergo good wme carried a man to 
heaven. If this be true surely more English go to heaven this way then 
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any other, for I think ther’s more Canary brought into England then 
to all the world besides, I think also ther is hundred times more drunk 
under the name of Canary wine then ther is brought in, for Sherries 
and Malagas well mingled pass for Canaries in most Taverns more often 
then Canary it self, else I do not see how ’twer possible for the Vintner 
to save by it: or to live by his calling unless he were permitted some- 
times to be a Brewer. When Sacks and Canaries wer brought in first 
among us, they were us’d to be drunk in Aquavita measures, and ’twas 
held fit only for those to drink of them who us’d to carry their leggs in 
their hands, their eyes upon their noses, and an Almanack in their 
bones, but now they go down every ones throat both young and old 
like milk 

The Countries that are fieest from exces of drinking are Spain and 
Italy If a woman can prove her Husband to have been thrice drunk, 
by the ancient laws of Spam she may plead for a divorce trom him: 
Nor indeed can the Spaniard being hot brain’d bear much drink, yet 
I have heard that Gondamar was once too hard for the Kmg of Den- 
mark when he was heer m England; But the Spanish Souldiers that 
have bin in the wars of Flanders will take their cups freely, and the 
Italians also when I liv’d t’other side the Alps, a Gentleman told me 
a merry tale of a Ligurian Souldier who had got drunk in Genoa, and 
Prince Dona going a horseback to walk the round one night, the Souldier 
took his horse by the bridle and ask’d what price of him was, for he 
wanted a horse, the Prince seeing in what humor he was caus’d him 
to be taken into a house and put to sleep In the morning he sent for 
him and ask’d him what he would give for his horse. Sir, said the recovered 
Souldier, the Merchant that would have bought him yesternight of your 
Highness, went away betimes in the morning The boonest compagnions 
for drinking are the Greeks and Germans: but the Greek is the merrier 
of the two, for he will sing and dance and kiss his next compagnion: 
but the other w'lll drink as deep as he: if the Greek will drink as many 
glasses as ther be letters in his Mistresses name, the other will drink 
the number of his yeers, and though he be not apt to break out into singing, 
being not of so airy a constitution, yet he will drink often musically a 
health to every one of these 6 notes, Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La; which, 
with this reason, are all comprehended in this Exameter 

Ut Relevet Miserum Fatum £ohtosque Zaibores 

The fewest draughts he drinks are three, the first to quench the 
thirst pass’d, the second to quench the present thirst, the third to prevent 
the future, I heard of a company of low Dutchmen that had drunk so 
deep that beginning to stagger, and their heads tummg round they thought 
venly they were at Sea, and that the upper chamber, wher they were» 
was a ship, insomuch that it being foul windy weather, they fell to throw 
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the stools, and other things out of the window, to lighten the vessel for 
fear of suffering shipwrack. 

Thus have I sent your Lordship a dry discourse upon a fluent sub- 
ject, yet I hope your Lordship will please to take all in good part, because 
It proceeds from 

Westmin , Your most humble and ready 

17 Octo., 1634 Servitor, J. H. 


LUCY HUTCHINSON 

( 1620 - ? ) 


Lucv I luTcuiNSON WAS the daughter 
of Sir Allen Apsley, Lieutenant of 
the Tower of Ijondon, and was 
born m the Tower on a9th January, 
1620 For our knowledge of her 
we are indebted to a fragmentary 
autobiography which she left. In 
It she says- “ My mother, while 
she uas tvith child of me, dreamed 
that she uas walking in the garden 
with rny fatlier, and that a star 
came down into her liand, with 
other iircuimtances, which, though 
I have often heard, I minded not 
enough to remember perfealy; 
only my father told her, her dream 
signified she should have a daughter 
of some extraordinary emincncy, 
wJiicli tiling, like such tain pro- 
phecies, wrought as far as it could 
Its own accomplishment- for my 
father and mother fancying me 
then beautiful, and more than 
ordinarily apprehensive, applied all 
their cares, and spared no cost to 
improve me in my education, which 
procured me the admiration of those 
that flattered my parents. By the 
time I was four years old I read 
English perfectly, and having a 
great memory, I was earned to 


sermons; and while 1 was very 
young could remember and repeat 
them exactly, and being caressed, 
the Jove of praise tickled me, and 
made me attend more heedfully 
When I was about seten years of 
age, I remember I had at one time 
eight tutors in several qualities, 
languages, music, dancing, writing, 
and needlework; but my genius was 
quite averse from all but my book, 
and that I w-as so eager of, that my 
mother thinking it prejudiced my 
health, would moderate me in it, 
yet this rather animated me than 
kept me back, and every moment 
I could steal from my play I would 
employ in any book I could find, 
when my own were locked up from 
me. . . Play among other chil- 
dren I despised, and when I was 
forced to entertain such as came 
to visit me, I tired them with 
more grave instructions than their 
mothers, and plucked all their 
babies (dolls) to pieces, and kept 
the children in such awe, that they 
iverc glad when I entertained myself 
with elder company ” This accom- 
phshed and senously-minded young 
lady at the age of eighteen married 
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John Hutchinson of Owthorpe, 
Nottinghamshire, who was nve 
years her senior. Hutchinson was 
educated at Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
and Lincoln’s Inn. On the out- 
break of the Civil War he joined the 
popular party, and was appointed 
governor of Nottingham Castle, 
which he defended against the 
Royahsts with great skill and 
gallantly. On the termination of 
the war he was returned to Parlia- 
ment for his native town, and was 
a member of the high court of 
justiciary which condemned the 
king to death, but subsequently 
retired from pubhc life because he 
disapproved of Cromwell’s arbitrary 
conduct as ruler He was, thanks 
to his wife’s influence and his own 
submission, not executed uith the 
other regicides, but he was closely 
watched, and was implicated in the 
Yorkshire Plot of 1663 He was 
arrested, and died of fever less than 
a year later ivhile incarcerated at 
tiandown Castle in Kent Very 
soon after his death his widow 


began to write bis biography, which 
has made him and her famous. 
It was intended to impress on her 
children the beauty of their father’s 
character, and was not meant for 
publication. It was, in fact, not 
published until 1806, when a col- 
lateral descendant edited it. Since 
then It has been frequently reissued, 
the best edition lieing that by Sir 
Charles Firth. It is a charming 
book, and is perhaps less one-sided 
than might have been expected; 
but It IS much more admirable in 
Its biographical than in its historical 
aspect Mrs Hutchinson is on the 
whole fair when she speaks of what 
she saw and heard; her more 
general historical passages owe much 
to Thomas May (q v ) Her style 
IS natural and digniflcd; she has 
given us a most valuable picture 
of the times and of a Roundhead 
household of the best kind. She 
was at work upon her biography 
until 1671, but we know nothing 
more about her, not even ithe date 
of her death 


From “ The Life of Colonel Hutchinson ” 

RECOVERY OF THE FORTS AT NOTTINGHAM 

The Derby soldiers, when they returned home, being asked why 
they left the cavaliers at the bridges unassaulted, made answer they 
would have beaten them out, but the governor would not lend them 
a piece of ordnance out of his castle, which false report, when the 
governor heard, piqued him heartily, being so notorious a lie, for he 
drew down two pieces of ordnance, and could not entreat them to do 
more than stand by, while he attempted it with his own men; but their 
Major Molanus, being an old soldier, discouraged our soldiers, and 
told them it was a vain and impossible attempt For this cause, the 
governor resolved he would set upon it alone, whenever it was season- 
able; and watching an opportunity, he soon took it, at a time when intelli-. 
gence was brought him that all the forces Newark could send forth, 
were gone upon a design into Lincolnshire Then, on the Lord’s day. 
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under colour of hearing a sermon at the great church in the town, he 
went thither, and after sermon from the steeple, took a view of the fort 
at the bridges; no one perceiving his design, but his engineer who was 
with him, and took a full survey of Hacker’s works Then, after supper, 
he called the committee together, and communicated his intentions 
to them, which they approved of So all that night he spent in prepara- 
tions against the next morning, he sent away orders to the horse and 
foot that lay at Broxtowe to come to him in the morning by eight o’clock, 
with all the pioneers they could gather up in the country; he sent into 
the town, and caused all the pioneers there to be brought up, under 
pretence of making a breastwork before the castle-gates, and pretending 
to set them upon the platforms, caused all the cannon-baskets to be 
filled, which he intended for rolling trenches. All things, betimes, in 
the morning, being gotten into perfect readiness and so discreetly ordered, 
that the enemy had no notice from any of their friends in town, nor knew 
anything of the design, till it was ready; the governor, about eleven 
o’clock on Monday morning, marched out, although the weather at 
that time, being very tempestuous and rainy, seemed to have combined 
with his enemies to withstand the attempt; but the soldiers were rather 
animated than discouraged, thinkmg that difficulties, after they were 
vanquished, would increase their glory So when the ugly storm had, 
for three or four hours, wasted itself in its fury on them, it fell at their 
feet, and no more envious clouds obscured the cheerful face of heaven, 
so long as they continued in the field The governor’s own company 
marched* through the meadows, and gave the alarm to the enemy’s foot, 
while Mr George Hutchinson’s company went through the lanes, to 
gain a nook, which was very advantageous for the approaches of our men, 
and of which they easily possessed themselves, and then advancing, 
planted their colours within musket-shot of the fort. Although they 
planted so many colours, the governor had but eightscore foot, and a 
hundred horse, in all that went with him out of the castle, but he set 
the pioneers fairly among them to make the better show. 

When the colours were thus planted, the pioneers were set at work 
to cast up a breastwork; and being left m a safe posture with the inferior 
officers, the governor and his brother went up to the castle, to order 
the drawing down of the ordnance. Meanwhile the cavaliers sallied 
out of their fort to gam the colours, at whose approach all the pioneers 
ran away from their works; but the soldiers kept their ground and their 
colours, and beat back the enemy into their own fort, killing some of them, 
whereof two were left dead before our men, whom they thought it not 
safe to carry off Our horse meeting the flying pioneers, brought them 
back again to their works, which they continued all that day, and the 
cavaliers attempted no more sallies. At evenmg the ordnance were brought 
down and planted within musket-shot of the fort, and then the governor 
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dispatched a messenger to Derby to tell Sir John Gell, if he pleased to 
send any of his men, they might come and see the fort taken. Accordingly, 
on Tuesday the Dutch major came, with about sixscore foot and dragoons. 
Hard by the fort at the bridges, and at that side which our men approached 
there were two houses full of coals, into which, if the cavaliers had put 
any men, they might have done much mischief to the assailants; where- 
fore the governor sent two or three soldiers, who very boldly went almost 
under their works and fired them both, by the light of which, they 
burning all night, the governor’s men wrought all that night in their 
trenches, and cut a trench in the meadows, some of them calling to the 
cavaliers in the fort, and keeping them in abusive replies, one upon 
another, while the pioneers earned on their works. The governor and 
his brother, and all the other officers, continued all night in the trenches 
with them, they behaved themselves so cheerfully, that the governor 
gave them the next morning twenty pounds, and they had very good 
drink and provisions brought them out of the garrison, which much 
encouraged them, but the governor’s presence and alacrity among them 
much more. When the Derby men came on Tuesday, the Dutch major 
came down to the trenches, and told the governor that he wondered 
he would attempt the fort, for it was impregnable, and therefore much 
dissuaded him from going on, and said that he and his men would return. 
The governor told him that he and the soldiers with him were resolved 
to leave their lives rather than their attempt; and if they failed for want 
of seconding by that force which was sent with him to their assistance, 
let the blame he on him When the Derby officers saw him so resolute 
to persist, they after much dissuasion and dispute, determined to stay, 
and the officers went up with the governor to supper in the castle, and 
the soldiers to quarters provided for them m the town, but after supper, 
the governor went down again, and stayed all night in the trenches with 
his men, and left them not as long as they stayed there, but only to fetch 
down what was necessary for them He, his brother , and all the officers, 
were every night with them, and made them continue their custom of 
railing at each other in the dark, while they earned on then approaches. 
There was in the Trent, a litile piece of ground of which, by damming 
up the water, the cavaliers had made an island, and while some of the 
soldiers held them in talk, others on Wednesday night cut the sluice, 
and by break of day on Thursday morning had pitched two colours in 
the island, within carbine-shot of the fort, and the governor’s company 
had as much advanced their approach on the other side. When they 
in the fort saw, in the morning, how the assailants had advanced, while 
they were kept secure in talk ^1 mght, they were extremely mad, and 
swore like devils, which made the governor and his men great sport; 
and then it was believed they in the fort began to think of flight; which 
the besiegers not expecting, still contmued their approaches, and that 
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day got forty yards nearer to the island and also to the other side. Although 
Sir John Cell’s men came but on Tuesday, on Thursday the second 
messenger came from him, to call them back. The governor entreated 
them to stay that night and keep the trenches, while his men refreshed 
themselves: which they did, but his men would not go out of their 
trenches; but slept there to fit themselves for the assault, which the 
governor had resolved on for the morning, and for that purpose, after 
he had left them with all things provided in their trenches, he went 
to the castle to see the fire-balls and other necessaries for the assault 
brought down, and at three in the mornmg came to them, when the 
soldiers told him the cavaliers m the fort had for two hours left off shooting. 
He sent some soldiers then to the work sides to discover what this meant, 
but they, perceiving the place empty, went in and found that all the 
garrison had stolen away, and had left behind them fourscore sheep, 
a hundred loads of coals, twenty quarters of oats, much hay, a great 
deal of plundered lead, and a fort so strong, that if they had had such 
courage as became men of their profession, they would never have quitted 
it. They left all their works standing, and only broke up two arches 
of the Trent bridges, to hinder the governor’s men from following them. 
Their flight was by that means secured, the river being so out that the 
horse could not ford over Mr. George Hutchinson and his company 
were appointed to possess and keep the fort at the bridges, which he 
did; and the next week the garrison kept a day of solemn thanksgiving 
to God, for this success and the mercy in it, whereby all their men 
were preserved, notwithstanding their very bold adventures, so that 
not one of them was slam, and but four of them wounded, whereof 
three were so slightly hurt, that they returned again next day into the 
field To increase their thanks to God, news was brought them that the 
same week the forces that went out from Newark, joined with Hender- 
son's, had received a great overthrow by Cromwell, and that my Lord 
Newcastle had been forced to raise his siege of Hull with great loss and 
dishonour Some time after the bridge was recovered, the horse went 
forth and brought in some o.xen of Mr. John Wood’s, a justice of the 
county, disaffected to the parliament, but not in action against them. 
He, following his oxen, came to the governor, and, after he had dispatched 
his business, told him how Mr. Sutton would have once employed him 
on a message, to offer the governor any terms he would ask the king, 
to come over to his side and deliver up the castle to Ins use Mr. Wood 
told him (Sutton), that such a message would not obtain credit, unless 
he had some propositions in wntmg; whereupon Sutton called for pen 
and ink, and wrote that he should offer the governor, if he would resign 
his castle, not only to be received mto favour, but to have that reward 
of honour, money, or command, he himself would propound; which 
paper when Mr Wood had received. Sir Richard Byron came in, and 
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Mr. Sutton told hini the busuiess; to which Sir Richard answered, he 
believed it would not take effect, for he himself had made the like offers 
to him, and been rejected, which Mr. Wood hearing, would not under- 
take the employment, but the governor made him declare the story to 
two of the gentlemen of the committee 


THOMAS FULLER 

( 1608 - 1661 ) 


Thomas Fuller was born at St 
Peter’s rectory, Aldwinkle, North- 
amptonshire, m June, 1608 His 
father, a Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, man, was rector of the parish 
He was educated at Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated 
B A in 1625 and M A in 1628 
His maternal uncle had been 
President of Queens’, and then 
became Bishop of Salisbury; in 
both capacities he assisted his 
nephew, firstly by endeavouring, 
though vainly, to obtain for him 
a fellowship at Sidney Sussex, 
secondly by presenting him to a 
prebend in Salisbury Cathedral, 
and thirdly by appointing him 
rector of Broadwmdsor, in Dorset- 
shire, in 1634 In 1635 he took his 
B D degree, and in 1639 published 
his History of the Holy Wane, a 
lively account of the Crusades. Ilis 
best-known and on the whole his 
best book. The Holy and Profane 
State, appeared in 1642 In 1643, 
during the Civil War, he went to 
Oxford and joined the king, left 
m a few months for the army, in 
which he became chaplain to Sir 
Ralph Hopton, and employed his 
leisure in midung collections of 
details concerning English history 


and antiquities. In 1644 he took 
refuge in Exeter, and was appointed 
chaplain to the infant Princess 
Henrietta Anne In 1645 he 
published his Good Thoughts in 
Dad Times, its sequel. Better 
Thoughts in Worse Times, appeared 
in 1647 In the following year 
Fuller, more fortunate or more 
popular than most of his brother 
divines, was presented to the per- 
petual curacy of Waltham Abbey, 
where he continued his assiduous 
literary labours His Ptsgah Sight 
of Palestine appeared in 1650, 
and his enormous Church History 
of Britain, covering the period 
between the days of Christ and 
1648, and complete with no fewer 
than one hundred and sixty-six 
dedications, appeared in 1655 In 
1658 he was presented to the living 
of Cranford, after the Restoration 
he was reinstated in his prebendal 
stall, made one of the king’s 
chaplains, and created D D. by 
letter from the king He was spoken 
of as likely to receive a bishopric, 
but died of typhus fever on i6th 
August, 1661 His Worthies of 
England was pubhshed by his son 
m the following year. This book 
is valuable alike for the solid 
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information it affords about the 
provincial history of the country, 
and for its profusion of biographical 
anecdote and acute information on 
men and manners. 

Fuller IS a delightful writer in the 
opinion of those who can relish hts 
Style. He is not for everybody. He 
had a peculiar wit, a peculiar taste 
for quips and conceits, which 
seasoned all his writings He is 
witty in the most unexpected 
places, even in ecclesiastical his- 
tones and gazetteers; m fact he^ 
could no mure help being humorous 
than the average compiler of such 
works can help bemg stodgy. He 
has, accordingly, been accused of 
lacking high seriousness by those 
who do not reahze that “ Foolery 
does walk about the orb like the 
sun; It shines everywhere ” He 


has also been accused, by the same 
cntics, of a lamentable laxness in 
the matter of accuracy of detail. 
As a matter of fact, his wit is never 
indecent, never even unseemly; 
and his biographies give us. true 
portraits, though they are unrehable 
as documents. Fuller must have 
been a delightful companion, at 
once erudite and witty; he had a 
prodigious memory, and was withal 
a man of such reasonableness and 
moderation that he displeased the 
extremists of both the great parties 
m the state. He was the greatest 
conversationalist of his day, and his 
hterary skill was so great that the 
charm of his gossip still lives in the 
pages of his books. 

[J. E. Bailey, The Life of Thomas 
Fuller.'\ 


The Holy State 

BOOK II, CHAP. XXII 
The life of Sir Francis Drake 

Francis Drake was born nigh south Tavistock in Devonshire, and 
brought up in Kent, God dividing the honour betwixt two Counties, 
that the one might have his birth, and the other his education. His 
Father, being a Minister, fled into Kent for fear of the Six Articles, 
wherein the sting of Popery still remained in England, though the teeth 
thereof were knocked out, and the Pope’s Supremacy abolished Coming 
into Kent, he bound his son Francis apprentice to the Master of a small 
barque, which traded into France, and Zealand, where he underwent a 
hard service; and pains with patience in his youth did knit the joints 
of his soul, and made them more solid and compacted. His Master dying 
unmarried, in reward of his industry, bequeathed his barque unto him for 
a Legacy 

For some time he continued his Master’s profession: But the Narrow 
Seas were a prison for so large a spirit, born for greater undertakings. 
He soon grew weary of his barque, which would scarce go alone but as it 
crept along by the shore; wherrfore selling it, he unfortunately ventured 
most of his estate with Captain John Hawkins into the West Indies, 
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whose goods were taken by the Spaniards at S. John de Ulva, and he 
himself scarce escaped with life. The King of Spain being so tender 
in those parts, that the least touch doth wound him; and so jealous of 
the West Indies, his wife, that willingly he would have none look upon 
her, and therefore used them with the greater seventy. 

Drake was persuaded by the Mmister of his ship that he might law- 
fully recover in value of the King of Spam, and repair his losses upon 
him any where else. The Case was clear in sea-divinity, and few are 
such Infidels, as not to believe doctnnes which make for their own profit. 
Whereupon Drake, though a poor private man, hereafter undertook, 
to revenge himself on so mighty a Monarch; who, as not contented that 
the Sun riseth and setteth in his dominions, may seem to desire to make 
all his own where he shineth And now let us see how a dwarf, standing 
on the Mount of God’s providence, may prove an overmatch for a giant 

After two or three several Voyages to gain intelligence in the West 
Indies, and some pri/cs taken, at last he effectually set forward from 
Plj mouth with two ships, the one of seventy, the other twenty- five tons, 
and seventy-three men and boys m both. He made with all speed and 
secrecy to Nombre de Dios, as loth to put the Town to too much charge 
(which he knew they would willingly bestow) in providing beforehand 
for his entertainment; which City was then the grauaij of the W'est 
Indies, wherein the golden harvest brought from Panama was hoarded 
up till It could be conveyed into Spam. lie came hard aboard the shore, 
and lay quiet all night intending to attempt the Town in the daw'ning 
of the day. 

But he was forced to alter his resolution, and assault it sooner; for 
he heard his men muttering amongst themselves of the strength and 
greatness of the Towm and when men’s heads are once fly-blown with 
buzzes of suspicion, the vermin multiply instantly, and one jealousy 
begets another Wherefore he raised them from their ncit before they 
had hatched their fears, and to put away those conceits, he persuaded 
them It was day-dawning when the Moon rose, and mstantly set on 
the Town, and won it bemg unwalled In the Market-place the Spaniards 
saluted them with a volley of shot; Drake returned their greeting with 
a flight of arrows, the best and ancient English compliment, which drove 
their enemies away. Here Drake received a dangerous wound, though 
he valiantly concealed it a long tune, knowing if his heart stooped, his 
men’s would fall, and loth to leave off the action, wherem if so bright an 
opportunity once setteth it seldom riseth again. But at length his men 
forced him to return to his ship, that his wound might be dressed, and 
this unhappy accident defeated the whole design. Thus victory some- 
times slips through their fingers, who have caught it in their hands. 

But ins valour would not let him give over the project as long as 
there was either life or warmth in it: And therefore having received 
Voi. in 59 
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intelligence from the Negroes, called Symerons, of many mules-lading 
of gold and silver, which was to be brought from Panama, he leaving 
competent numbers to man his ships, went on land with the rest, and 
bestowed himself in the woods by the way as they were to pass, and so 
intercepted and carried away an infinite mass of gold. As for the silver 
which was not portable over the mountains, they digged holes in the 
ground and hid it therein. 

There want not those who love to beat down the price of every 
honourable action, though they themselves never mean to be chap- 
men. These cry up Drake’s fortune herein to cry down his valour; as 
if this his performance were nothmg, wherein a golden opportunity ran 
his head with its long forelock into Drake’s hands beyond expectation. 
But certainly his resolution and unconquerable patience deserved much 
praise, to adienture, on such a design, which had in it just no more 
probability than what was enough to keep it from being impossible; 
yet I admire not so much at all the treasure he took, as at the rich and 
deep mine of God’s providence. 

I laving now full fraughted himself with wealth, and burnt at the 
House of Crosses above two hundred thousand pounds worth of Spanish 
Merchandise, he returned with honour and safety into England, and 
some years after undertook that his famous voyage about the world, 
most accurately described by our English Authors; and yet a word or 
two thereof will not be amiss 

Setting forward from Plymouth, he bore up for Caboverd, where 
near to the Island of S. Jago he took prisoner Nuno-da-Silva, an experi- 
enced Spanish pilot, whose direction he used in the coasts of Brazil 
and Magellan straits, and afterwards safely landed him at Guatulco 
in New Spain. Hence they took their course to the island of Brava, 
and hereabouts they met with those tempestuous winds, whose only 
praise is, that they continue not an hour, in which time they change 
all the points of the compass Here they had great plenty of rams, poured 
(not as in other places, as it were out of sieves, but) as out of spouts, 
so that a butt of water falls down in a place; which notwithstanding 
IS but a courteous inj’uiy in that hot climate far from land, and where 
otherwise fresh water cannot be provided: then cutting the Line, they 
saw the face of that heaven which earth hideth from us, but therein only 
three stars of the first greatness, the rest few and small compared to 
our Hemisphere, as if God, on purpose, had set up the best and biggest 
candles in that room wherem his civilest guests are entertained 

Sailing the South of Brazil, he afterwards passed the Magellan straits, 
and then entered Mare pacificum, came to the southernmost land at the 
height of 55 J latitudes; thence directing his course northward, he pillaged 
many Spanish towns, and took rich prizes of high value in the kingdoms 
of Chile, Peru, and New Spain. Then bending eastwards, he coasted 
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China, and the Moluccoes, where by the King of Terrenate, a true Gentle- 
man Pagan, he 'was most honourably entertained* The King told them, 
They and he were all of one religion in this respect, that they believed 
not in Gods made of stocks and stones as did the Portugals, He furnished 
them also with all necessaries that they wanted 

On the ninth of January following, his ship, having a large wind 
and a smooth sea, ran aground on a dangerous shoal, and struck twice 
on it; knocking twice at the door of death, which no doubt had opened 
the third time. Here they stuck from eight o’clock at night till four 
the next afternoon, having ground too much, and yet too little to land 
on, and water too much; and yet too little to sail in Had God (who 
as the wise man saith, Prov. 30 4 holdeth the tmnds tn hts fist) but opened 
his little finger, and let out the smallest blast, they had undoubtedly 
been cast away; but there blew not any wind all the while Then they 
conceiving aright that the best way to lighten the ship, was first to ease 
It of the burthen of their sms by true repentance, humbled themselves 
by fasting under the hand of God. Afterwards they leceived the Com- 
munion, dining on Christ in the Sacrament, expecting no other than 
to sup with him m heaven Then thej' cast out of their ship six great 
pieces of ordnance, threw overboard as much wealth as would break 
the heart of a Miser to think on’t, with much sugar, ana packs of spices, 
making a caudle of the sea round about* Then they betook themsehes 
to their prayers, the best lever at such a dead lift indeed, and it pleased 
God that the wind, formerly their mortal enemy, became their friend, 
which changing from the starboard to the larboard of the ship, and 
rising by degrees, cleared them off to the sea again, for which they 
returned unfeigned thanks to almighty God. 

By the Cape of Good Hope and west of Atrica he returned safe into 
England, and landed at Plymouth, (bemg almost the first of those that 
made a thorow-light through the world) having in his whole vojage, 
though a curious searcher after the time, lost one day through the vari- 
ation of several climates. He feasted the Queen in his ship at Dartford, 
who knighted him for his service* yet it grieved him not a little, that 
some prime Courtiers refused the gold he offered them, as gotten by 
piracy Some of them would have been loth to have been told, that 
they had Aurum Tholosanvm in their own purses Some think that they 
did It to show that their envious pnde was above their covetousness, 
who of set purpose did blur the fair copy of his performance, because 
they would not take pains to write after it 

I pass by his next West Indian voyage, wherein he took the cities 
of S. Jago, S. Domingo, Carthagena, and S. Augustine in Florida* as 
also his service performed in ’88, wherein he with many others helped 
to the waning of that half Moon, which sought to govern all the motion 
of our Sea. I haste to his last voyage. 
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Queen Elizabeth perceiving that the only way to make the Spaniard 
a cripple for ever, was to cut his Sinews of war in the West Indies, 
furnished Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins with six of her own 
ships, besides 21 ships and barques of their own providing, containing 
in all 2500 Men and Boys, for some service on America. But, alas, 
this voyage was marred before begun. For so great preparations being 
too big for a cover, the King of Spain knew of it, and sent a Caravall 
of adviso to the West Indies, so that they had intelligence three weeks 
before the fleet set forth of England, either to fortify or remove their 
treasure; vvhereas in other of Drake’s voyages not two of his own men 
knew whither he went; and managing such a design is like carrying a 
mine in war, if it hath any vent, all is spoiled Besides, Drake and Hawkins 
being in joint Commission hindered each other. The latter took himself 
to be inferior rather in success than skill, and the action was unlike to 
prosper when neither would follow, and both could not handsomely go 
abreast. It vexed old Hawkins that his counsel was not followed, in 
present sailing to Amenta, but that they spent time in vain in assaulting 
the Canaries, and the grief that his advice was slighted (say some) was 
the cause of his death. Others impute it to the sorrow he took, for the 
taking of Ills barque tailed the Francis, which five Spanish frigates had 
intercepted. But when the same heart liath two mortal wounds given 
It together, ’tis hard to say which of them killeth 

Drake continued his course for Port-Rico, and riding within the 
road, a shot from the Castle entered the steerage of the ship, took away 
the stool from under him as he sat at supper, wounded Sir Nicholas 
Clifford and Brute Brown to death. Ah dear Brute (said Drake) / could 
grieve for thee, hut now ts no time for me to let down my spirits And indeed 
a soldier’s most proper bemoaning a friend’s death in w'ar is in revenging 
it. And sure, as if grief had made the English furious, they soon after 
fired five Spanish ships of two hundred tons apiece, in despite of the 
Castle. 

America is not unfitly resembled to an hour-glass, which hath a 
narrow neck of land (suppose it the hole where the sand passeth) betwixt 
the parts thereof, Alexicana and Pervana Now the English had a design 
to march by land over this isthmus from Port- Rico to Panama, where 
the Spanish treasure was laid up. Sir Thomas Baskervile, general of 
the land forces, undertook the service with seven hundred and fifty 
armed men. They marched through deep ways, the Spaniards much 
annoymg them with shot out of the woods. One fort in the passage they 
assaulted in vain, and heard two others were built to stop them, besides 
Panama itself They had so much of this breakfast, they thought they 
should surfeit of a dinner and supper of the same. No hope of conquest, 
except with cloying the j'aws of death, and thrusting men on the mouth 
of the cannon. Wherefore fearing to find the Proverb true. That Gold 
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can be bought too dear, they returned to their ships. Drake afterwards 
fired Nombre de Dios, and many other petty towns (whose treasure 
the Spaniards had conveyed away) burning the empty casks, when their 
precious liquor was run out before, and then prepared for their returning 
home. 

Great was the difference betwixt the Indian cities now from what 
they were when Drake first haunted these coasts. At first the Spaniards 
here were safe and secure, counting their treasure sufficient to defend 
itself, the remoteness thereof being the greatest (almost only) resistance, 
and the fetching of it more than the fighting for it. Whilst the King 
of Spain guarded the head and heart of his dominions in Europe, he 
left his long legs in America open to blows, till finding them to smart, 
being beaten black and blue by the English, he learned to arm them 
at last, fortifying the most important of them to make them impregnable. 

Now began Sir Francis his discontent to feed upon him He con- 
ceived that expectation a merciless usurer, computing each day since 
his departure exacted an interest and return of honour and profit pro- 
portionable to his great preparations, and transcending his former achieve- 
ments. He saw that all the good which he had done in this voyage, con- 
sisted m the evil he had done to the Spaniards afar off, whereof he could 
present but small visible fruits in England These apprehensions accom- 
panying if not causing the disease of the flux wrought his sudden death. 
And sickness did not so much untie his clothes, as sorrow did rend at 
once the robe of his mortality asunder He lived by the sea, died on 
It, and was buried in it Thus an extempore performance (scarce heard 
to be begun before we hear it is ended) comes off with better applause, 
or miscarries with less disgrace, than a long studied and openly pre- 
meditated action besides, we see how great spirits, having mounted 
to the highest pitch of performance, afterwards strain and break their 
credits in striving to go beyond it Lastly, God oftentimes leaves the 
brightest men in an eclipse, to show that they do but borrow their lustre 
from his reflection We w ill not justify all the actions of any man, though 
of a tamer profession than a Sea-Captam, m whom civility is often counted 
preciseness For the main, we say that this our Captain was a religious 
man towards God and his houses (generally sparing Churches where 
he came), chaste in his life, just m his dealings, true of his word, and 
merciful to those that were under him, hating nothing so much as idle- 
ness And therefore lest his soul should rust in peace, at spare hours 
he brought fresh water to Plymouth. Careful he was for posterity (though 
men of his profession have as well an ebb of riot, as a flood of fortune) 
and providently raised a worshipful Family of his kindred. In a word, 
should those that speak against him fast till they fetch their bread where 
he did his, they would have a good stomach to eat it. 
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(1593-1683) 


IzAAK Walton was born at Stafford 
on 9th August, 1593. He was the 
son of Gervase Walton, a yeoman, 
who died before his son was four 
years old. After a brief schooling 
he went to London, where he was 
apprenticed to an ironmonger In 
1614 he started for himself, and 
had a shop in Fleet Street, near 
Chancery Lane He became a 
freeman of the Ironmongers’ Com- 
pany in 1618 His earliest literary 
productions were copies of verses 
prefixed to books written by his 
friends In 1626 he married the 
great-grand-mcce of Archbishop 
Cranmer She died in 1640; and 
in 1646 he married a half-sister of 
Thomas Ken, afterwards Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. He thus knew 
many Anglican clergy Donne and 
George Morley, afterwards Bishop 
of Winchester, were among his 
intimate friends In 1640 he wrote 
a life of Donne, which w as prefixed 
to an edition of his sermons; this 
was added to and issued separately 
in 1655. He also wrote lives of Sir 
Henry Wotton (1651), Richard 
Hooker (1665), George Herbert 
(1670), and Robert Sanderson 
{1678) Walton had known all 
these men except Hooker; he had 
been a close friend of Donne and 
Wotton; his acquaintance with 
Sanderson had been slighter; Her- 
bert he had only met. His bio- 
graphies are all good — indeed are 
idl masterly — but he has done 
most justice to the men he knew 
most mtimately. Walton’s master- 
piece, however, is The Compkat 
Angler, which first appeared as a 


small octavo, price eighteenpence, 
in 1653. A second edition, much 
amplified, and introducing Venator 
and Auceps (the hunter and the 
falconer) m place of the single 
interlocutor. Viator (the passer- 
by), came out in 1655. A third 
edition appeared in 1661, a fourth 
in 1664, a fifth in 1668, and in 
1676 the work, with treatises by 
Robert Venables and Walton’s 
pupil Charles Cotton (qv), was 
given to the world as The Universal 
Angler. Since then there have been 
over a hundred and thirty editions. 
Walton seems to have lived an 
ideally tranquil and happy life. 
Though an unwavering Royalist, 
he took no part in tlie Civil War, 
except to take care of ICing Charles’s 
“ Lesser George ”, or badge of the 
Order of the Garter, after the battle 
of Worcester. He retired from 
business in the prime of life, and 
lived to a great age, spending his 
time in fishing and in pleasant 
intercourse with his friends. He 
made his head-quarters for many 
years in the Bishop of Winchester’s 
palace, and died at Winchester 
on 15th December, 1683, in the 
house of his son-m-law, Canon 
Hawkins. 

Walton was not a prolific writer, 
but everything he wrote was as 
good as he could make it. He was 
not artless, as has sometimes been 
said, but a careful artist who 
polished his periods sedulously. 
He has managed to convey to us 
indirectly in his writings some- 
thing of the charm of his own 
personality. Like Lucilius, “ the 
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life of the old man is clearly set 
down, as it were on a votive tablet 
His biographies show him to us in 
a serious, work-a-day frame of 
mind; m The CompUat Angler we 
see him in holiday mood. His 
style IS always natural and charm- 
ing; the spirit which lives in the 
opening hnes of Chaucer’s Prologue 
animates all his masterpiece. In 
his temperament, Walton is the 
last of the Elizabethans. The 
Compleat Angler has been criticized 
for giving inaccurate or inadequate 
information about hshing. It is 
no more a mere manual of fishing 
than the Georgies is a manual of 
agriculture Walton is an idylhst; 
his work is an amplification of the 
text “ Study to be quiet lie 
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lived through a difficult time; but 
he was one of those who “going 
through the vale of misery, use it 
for a well; and the pools are filled 
with water”. His niche among 
English classics is as secure as any- 
one’s; he has written the best book 
on fishing in the language, and was, 
moreover, a pioneer and a master 
in the art of writing brief and 
attractive biognipliics 

[S. Martin, Izaak Walton and 
his Friends-, R. B. Marston, Izaak 
Walton and some earlier writers on 
fi^h and fishing Among the in- 
numerable editions of The Compleat 
Angler, those by Sir Harris Nicolas 
(1836), R. B. Marston (1888), and 
Andrew Lang (1896) are note- 
worthy ] 


From “ The Compleat Angler ” 

PlSCATOR, VeNaTOR. 

PiscATOR — The Trout is a fish highly valued, both in this and foreign 
nations. He may be justly said, as the old poet said of wine, and we 
English say of venison, to be a generous fish; a fish that is so like the 
buck, that he also has his seasons; for it is observed, that he comes in 
and goes out of season with the stag and buck. Gesner says, his name 
is of a German offspring; and says he is a fish that feeds clean and purely, 
m the swiftest streams, and on the hardest gravel; and that he may justly 
contend with all fresh water fish, as the Mullet may with all sea fish, 
for precedency and the daintiness of taste; and that being in right season, 
the most dainty palates have allowed precedency to him 

And before I go farther in my discourse, let me tell you that you 
are to observe, that as there be some barren does that are good in summer, 
so there be some barren Trouts that are good in winter; but there are 
not many that are so; for usually they be in their perfection in the month 
of May, and decline with the buck. Now you are to take notice, that 
m several countries, as in Germany, and in othei parts, compared to 
ours, fish do differ much in their bigness, and shape, and other ways; 
and so do Trouts. It is well known that in the Lake Leman, the Lake 
of Geneva, there are Trouts taken of three cubits long; as is affirmed 
by Gesner, a writer of good credit: and Mercator says, the Trouts that 
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are taken in the Lake of Geneva are a great part of the merchandiae of 
that femous city. And you are further to know, that there be certain 
waters that breed Trouts remarkable, both for their number and small- 
ness. I know a little brook in Kent, that breeds them to a number incred- 
ible, and you may take them twenty or forty in an hour, and none greater 
than about the size of a Gudgeon. There are also, in divers rivers, especi- 
ally that relate to, or be near to the sea, as Winchester, or the Thames 
about Windsor, a little Trout called a Samlet, or Skegger Trout, in both 
which places I have caught twenty or forty at a standing, that will bite 
as fast and as freely as Minnows; these be by some taken to be young 
Salmons; but in those waters they never grow to be bigger than a Herring. 

There is also m Kent, near to Canterbury, a Trout called there a 
Fordidgc Trout, a Trout that bears the name of the town where it is 
usually caught, that is accounted the rarest of fish, many of them near 
the bigness ol a Salmon, but known by their different colour, and in 
their best season they cut very white: and none of these have been known 
to be caught with an angle, unless it were one that was caught by Sir 
George Hastings, an e\ccllent angler, and now with God, and he hath 
told me, he thought that Trout bit not for hunger but wantonness, and 
It is the rather to be believed, because both he, then, and many others 
before him, hate been curious to search into their bellies, what the food 
was by which they h\ed; and have found out nothing by which they 
might satisfy their curiosity. 

Concerning which you are to lake notice, that it is reported by good 
authors, that grasshoppers and some fish have no mouths, but are nourished 
and take brcatli by the porousness of their gills, man knows not how 
and this may be believed, if wc consider that when the raven hath hatched 
her eggs, she takes no further care, but leaves her young ones to the 
care of the God of nature, who is said in the Psalms “ to feed the young 
ravens that call upon him ” And they be kept alive and fed by a dew, 
or worms that breed in their nests; or some other ways that we mortals 
know not And this may be believed of the Fordidge I'rout, w'hich, 
as It IS said of the stork, that he knows his season, so he knows his times, 
1 think almost his day of coming into that river out of the sea; where 
he lives, and, it is like, feeds, nine months of the year, and fasts three 
m the river of Fordidgc And you are to note, that those townsmen 
are very punctual m observing the time of beginning to fish for them, 
and boast much, that their river affords a Trout that e\ceeds all others. 
And just so does Sussex boast of sev'eral fish; as, namely, a Shelsey 
Cockle, a Chichester Lobster, an Arundel Mullet, and an Amerly Trout. 

And, now, for some confirmation of the Fordidge Trout; you are 
to know' that this 'I'rout is thought to eat nothing in the fresh water; 
and It may be the better believed, because it is well known, that swallows, 
and bats, and wagtails, which are called half-year birds, and not seen 
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to fly in England for six months m the year, but about Michaelmas 
leave us for a hotter climate, yet some of them that have been left behmd 
their fellows, have been found, many thousands at a time, in hollow 
trees, or caves of clay, where they have been observed to live, and sleep 
out the whole winter, without meat And so Albertus observes. That 
there is one kind of frog that hath her mouth naturally shut up about 
the end of August, and that she lives so all the winter and though it 
be strange to some, yet it is known to too many among us to be doubted. 

And so much for these Fordidge Trouts, which never afford an 
angler sport, but either live their lime of being in the fresh water, by 
their meat formerly gotten m the sea, not unlike the swallow or frog, 
or, by the virtue of the fresh water only, or, as birds of Paradise and the 
cjmeleon arc said to live, by the sun and the air 

There is also m Northumberland a Trout called a Bull-Trout, of 
a much gicater length and bigness than any in these southern parts, 
and theie are, in many rivers that relate to the sea, balmon-trouts, as 
much different from others, both m shape and in their spots, as we see 
sheep in some countries differ one from another in their shape and big- 
ness, and in the fineness of the wool and, certainly, as sonic pastures 
breed larger sheep, so do some rivers, by reason of the ground over 
which they run, breed larger Trouts 

Now the nc\t thing that I will commend to your consideration is, 
that the Trout is ol a more sudden growth than other fish Concerning 
which, jou arc also to take notice, that he lives not so long as the Pearch, 
and divers other fishes do, as bir 1 ‘rancis Bacon hath observed in bis 
History of late and Deaih 

And ne\t vou are to take notice, that he is not like the Crocodile, 
which if he lives never so long, jet alvvajs thiivcs till his death, but 
’tis not so with the d’rout, foi after he is conic to Ins full growth, he 
declines in his bodj , and keeps his bigness, 01 thrives o.ilj' 111 his head 
till his death And jou are to know, that he will, about, especially before, 
the time of his spawning, get, almost miraculously, tlwough weirs and 
flood-gates, against the stream, even through such high and svviit places 
as is alniosc incredible. Next, that the Trout usually spawns about October 
or November, but in some rivers a little sooner or later, which is the more 
observable, because most other fish spawn m the spring or summer, 
when the sun hath warmed both the earth and water, and made it fit 
for generation And jou are to note, that he continues many months 
out of season, for it may be observed of the Trout, that he is like the 
Buck or the Ox, that will not be fat m many months, though he go in 
the very same pastures that horses do, which will l->c fat in one month, 
and so j'ou may observe. That most other fishes recover strength, and 
grow sooner fat and m season than the Trout doth. 

And next vou arc to note. That till the sun gets to such a height 
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as to warm the earth and the water, the Trout is sick and lean, and 
lousy, and unwholesome, for you shall, in winter, find him to have 
a big head, and, then, to be lank and thm and lean; at which time many 
of them have sticking on them Sugs, or Trout lice; which is a kind of 
worm, m shape like a clove, or pin with a big head, and sticks close to 
him, and sucks his moisture, those I think, the Trout breeds himself; 
and never thrives till he free himself from them, which is when warm 
weather comes; and, then as he grows stronger, he gets from the dead 
still water into the sharp streams and the gravel, and, there, rubs off 
these worms or lice, and then, as he grows stronger, as he gets him 
into swifter and swifter streams, and there lies at the watch for any fly 
or mmnow that comes near to him; and he especially loves the May- 
fly, which is bred of the cod-worm, or cadis; and these make the Trout 
bold and lusty, and he is usually fatter and better meat at the end of 
that month than at any time of the year 

Now you are to know that it is observed, that usually the best Trouts 
arc cither red or yellow; though some, as the Fordidge Trout, be white 
and yet good; but that is not usual, and it is a note observable, that the 
female Trout hath usually a less head, and a deeper body than the male 
Trout, and is usually the better meat And note, that a hog back and a 
little head, to either Trout, Salmon, or any other fish, is a sign that 
the fish 18 in season 

But jet you are to note, that as you see some willows or palm trees 
bud and blossom sooner than others do, so some Trouts be, in rivers, 
sooner in season; and as some hollies, or oaks, are longer before they 
cast their leaves, so arc some Trouts, in rivers, longer before they go 
out of season. 

And you are to note, that there are several kinds of Trouts, but 
these several kinds are not considered but by very few men, for they 
go under the general name of Trouts, just as pigeons do, m most places; 
though It IS certain, there are tame and wild pigeons, and of the tame, 
there be helmits and runts, and carriers and cropers* and indeed too 
many to name. Nay, the Royal Society have found and published lately, 
that there be thirty and three kinds of spiders, and yet all, for aught 
I know, go under that one general name of spider And it is so with 
many kinds of fish, and of Trouts especially, which differ in their big- 
ness, and shape, and spots, and colour. The great Kentish hens may 
be an instance, compared to other hens; and, doubtless, there is a kind 
of small Trout, which will never thrive to be big, that breeds very many 
more than others do, that be of a larger size: which you may rather believe, 
if you consider that the little wren and titmouse will have twenty young 
ones at a time, vvhen, usually, the noble hawk or the musical thrassel 
or blackbird, exceed not four or five. 

And now you shall see me try my skill to catch a Trout; and at my 
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next walking, either this evening or to-morrow morning, I will give 
you direction how you yourself shall fish for him. 

Venator. — Trust me, master, I see now it is harder matter to catch 
a Trout than a Chub; for 1 have put on patience, and followed you these 
two hours, and not seen a fish stir, neither at your minnow nor your 
worm. 

PiSCATOR. — Well, scholar, you must endure worse luck sometime, 
or you will never make a good angler. But what say you now’ there 
IS a Trout now, and a good one too, if I can but hold him, and two 
or three turns more will tire him. Now you see he lies still, and the sleight 
is to land him, reach me that landing-nct; So, Sir, now he is mine own; 
what say you now, is not this worth all my labour and your patience’ 

Venator — On my word, master, this is a gallant Trout; what shall 
we do with him’ 

PiSCATOR — Marry, e’en eat him to supper, wc’ll go to my hostess 
from whence we came, she told me, as I was going out of door, that 
my brother Peter, a good angler and a cheerful companion, had sent 
word that he would lodge there to-night, and bring a friend with him. 
My hostess has two beds, and I know you and I may have the best; we’ll 
rejoice with my brother Peter and his friend, tell tales, or sing ballads, 
or make a catch, or find some harmless sport to content us, and pass 
away a little time without offence to God or man 

Venator — A match, good master, let’s go to that house, for the linen 
looks white, and smells of lavender, and I long to he in a pan of sheets 
that smell so Let’s be going, good master, for I am hungry again with 
fishing 

PiSCATOR — Nay, stay a little, good scholar, 1 caught my last Trout 
with a worm; now I will put on a minnow, and try a quarter of an hour 
about yonder trees for another, and, so, walk towards our lodging 
Look you, scholar, thereabout we shall have a bite presently, or not 
at all Have with you. Sir o’ my word I have hold of him. 

Oh! It is a great logger-headed Chub; come, hang him upon that 
willow twig, and let’s be going But turn out ol the way a little good 
scholar' towards yonder high honeysuckle hedge, there we’ll sit and sing, 
whilst this shower falls so gently upon the teeming earth, and gives 
yet a sweeter smell to the lovely flowers that adorn these verdant meadows. 

Look' under that broad beech-tree I sat down, when I was last 
this way a-fishing, and the birds in the adjoining grove seemed to have 
a friendly contention with an echo, whose dread voice seemed to live 
in a hollow tree near to the brow of that primrose-hill There I sat 
viewmg the silver streams glide sdently towards their centre, the tem- 
pestuous sea; yet sometimes opposed by rugged roots and pebble-stones, 
which broke their waves, and turned them into foam; and sometimes 
I beguiled time by viewing the harmless lambs; some leaping securely 
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in the cool shade, whilst others sported themselves in the cheerful sun; 
and saw others craving comfort from the swollen udders of their bleating 
dams. As thus I sat, these and other sights had so fully possest my soul 
with content, that I thought, as the poet has happily exprest it, 

1 was for that tune lifted above earth, 

And possest joys not promis’d in my birth. 


From the “ Life of Dr. John Donne ” 

At this time of Mr. Donne’s, and his wifes living in Sir Roberts 
house, the Lord llay was by King James sent upon a glorious Embassie 
to the then French King Henry the fourth, and. Sir Robert put on a 
suddain resolution to accompany him to the French court, and, to be 
present at his audience there And, Sir Robert put on as suddain a 
resolution, to solicit Mr. Donne to be his Companion in that Journey. 
And this desire was suddainly made known to his wife, who was then 
with Child, and otherwise under so dangerous .1 habit of body, as to 
her health, that she profest an unwillingness to allow him any absence 
from her; saying, her divining soul boded her some ill in his absence; 
and therefore, desired him not to leave her This made Mr. Donne 
lay aside all thoughts of the Journey, and really to resolve against it. 
But Sir Robert became restless m his persuasions for it; and Mr. Donne, 
was so generous, as to think he had sold his liberty when he received 
so many Charitable kindnesses from him; and, told his wife so, who 
did therefore with an unwilhng- willingness gave a faint Consent to 
the Journey, which was proposed to be but for two months, for about 
that time they determin’d their return. — Within a few days after this 
resolve, the Embassador, Sir Robert, and Mr. Donne left London, and 
were the twelfth day got all safe to Pans, — two days after their arrival 
there, Mr Donne was left alone, m that room in which Sir Robert, and 
he, and some other friends had din’d together. To this place Sir Robert 
return’d within half an hour; and, as he left, so he found hlr Donne 
alone; but, in such an Extasie, and so alter’d as to his looks, as amaz’d 
Sir Robert to behold him, insomuch that he earnestly desired Mr. Donne 
to declare what had befaln him m the short lime of his absence? to 
which Mr. Donne was not able to make a present answer, but, after 
a long and perplext pause, did at last say, I have seen a dreadful Vision 
since 1 saw you I have seen my dear wife pass twice by me through 
this room, with her hair hanging about her shoulders, and a dead child 
111 her arms; this, I have seen since I saw you. To which Sir Robert 
reply’d: Sure Sir, you have slept since I saw you; and, this is the result 
of some melancholy dream, which I desire you to forget, for you are 
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now awake. To which Mr. Donnea reply was: 1 cannot be surer that 
1 now live, then that I have not slept since I saw you: and am, as sure, 
that at her second appearing, she stop’t and look’d me in the face, and 
vanisht. — Rest and sleep, had not alter’d Mr Donne’s opinion the 
next day, for, he then affirm’d this Vision with a more deliberate, and, 
so confirm’d a confidence that he inclm’d Sir Robert to a faint belief 
that the Vision was true. — It is truly said that desire, and doubt, have 
no rest and it prov’d so with Sir Robert, for he immediately sent a 
servant to Drewry House with a charge to hasten back, and bring him 
word whether Mrs. Donne were alive, and if alive, in what condition 
she was, as to her health^ — The twelfth day the Messenger returned 
with this account — That he found and left Mrs Donne very sad, and 
sick in her bed; and that, after a long and dangerous labor she had been 
deliver’d of a dead child And, upon examination, the abortion prov’d 
to be the same day, and about the very hour that Mr Donne affirm’d 
he saw her pass b\ him in his Chamber 

This IS a relation that will beget some wonder, and, it well may, 
for most of our world are at present possest with an opinion that Visions 
and Aliracles are ceas’d. And, though ’tis most certain, that two Lutes, 
being both strung and tun’d to an equal pitch, and then, one plaid upon, 
the other, that is not totcht, being laid upon a 'i’able at a fit distance, 
will (like an Eccho to a trumpet) w'arble a faint audible harmony, m 
answer to the same tune, 3 et many will not believe there is any such 
thing, as a sympathy of souls, and I am well pleas’d, that e\ery Reader 
do injoy his own opinion but if the unbelieving will not allow the 
believing Reader of this story, a liberty to believe that it may be true; 
then, I wish him to consider, many Wise men have believed, that, the 
ghost of Julius Caesar did appear to Brutus, and that both St. Austin, 
and Monica his mother, had Visions in order to his Conversion. And, 
though these and many others (too many to name) have but the authority 
of humane story, yet, the incredible Reader may find in the Sacred story 
that Samuel did appear to Saul c\en after his death (whether really or 
not? I undertake not to determine ) And, Bildad, in the Book of Job, 
says these words, A spirit passed before my face, the hair of my head 
stood up, fear and trembling came upon me; and made all my bones 
to shake Upon which words I will make no comment; but, leave them 
to be considered by the incredulous Reader; to whom, I will also com- 
mend this following consideration That there be many pious and learned 
men, that believe our merciful God hath assign’d to every man a par- 
ticular guardian Angel to be his constant monitor; and, to attend him 
in all his dangers, both of body and soul And the opinion that every 
man hath his particular Angel, may gam some authority, by the relation 
of St. Peter’s miraculous deliverance out of prison, not by many, but 
by one Angel. And this belief may yet gam more credit, by the Readers 
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coiuidering that when Peter after his inlai;gement knockt at the door 
of Mary the mother of John; and Rode the maid servant being surpriz’d 
with joy that Peter was there, did not let him in, but ran in haste 
and told the Disciples (who were then, and there met together) that 
Peter was at the door; and, they not believing it, said she was mad; yet, 
when she again affirm’d it, though they then believed it not: yet, they 
concluded, and said- It is his Angel. 


THOMAS HOBBES 

(1588-1679) 


Thomas Hobbes nas born at Mal- 
mesbury, Wiltshire, on 5th April, 
1588. He was said to have been 
a premature child, his mother 
having been frightened into giving 
him birth by the ncivs of the ap- 
proach of the Armada His father 
was vicar of Chailton and West- 
port Hobbes was educated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he 
graduated B A in 1608, but did not 
find the curriculum much to hts 
taste Soon after graduating he 
commenced a connexion with the 
Cavendish family, which lasted with 
brief interruptions for seventy years 
He was first of all tutor, afterwards 
secretary and companion to William 
Cavendish, subsequently second 
Earl of Devonshire, who was only 
three years his junior. He made 
the grand tour with him in 1610, 
and afterwards settled down to a 
life of quiet study In 1629 he 
published a translation of Thucyd- 
ides. In 1628 the second Earl of 
Devonshire died, and Hobbes be- 
came tutor to Sir Gervase Clifton's 
son, and travelled with him in 
France and Italy In 1631 he 
became tutor to the fourteen-year- 
old third Earl of Devonshire, and 


in 1634 took him abroad, becoming 
acquainted with Gassendi, Des- 
cartes, and Galileo. He had for- 
merly been intimate with Bacon 
(some of whose essays he turned 
into Latin), Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, and Ben Jonson From 
1637 to 1641 he resided much at 
Chatsworth, but becoming alarmed 
at the likelihood of an outbreak of 
civil war, he went to Paris He 
was always morbidly timid, owing 
perhaps to the circumstances of his 
birth He remained in Pans from 
1641 to 1652, and during that time 
wrote some of his most important 
works, both in LaUn and in English 
He also taught mathematics to the 
Prince of Wales (Charles II), then 
in Pans, who after the Restoration 
gave him a pension of ,£100, which 
was occasionally paid. After his 
return to England, Hobbes em- 
broiled himself in a controversy 
with Bramhall, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and entered 
upon a vain mathematical war, 
which lasted five times as long as 
the European War, with Seth Ward, 
John Wallis, and other trained 
mathematicians. Hobbes was con- 
vinced that he had succeeded in. 
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squaring the circle, but the contro- 
versy did not coniine itself to 
mathematical matters, becoming, 
as was not unusual in those days, 
acnmoniously personal When 
eighty-four years of age, Hobbes 
wrote a quaint autobiography in 
Latin verse, and two years later 
completed a metrical version of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey He died 
quietly after a paralytic seizure on 
4th December, 1679 He was 
buried in Hault Hucknall Church 
Hobbes is not much read nowa- 
days by purely literary students, 
though every competent philoso- 
pher IS well acquainted with his 
work Roughlj a third ot his 
published work is in Latin The 
most remarkable of his works is 
his U’s ialhan, or the Mattel , Form, 
and Potcet of a CommomeeaMi 
(1651) Other works arc De Car 
(1642), De Coipore Politico (1650), 
De Lihertatc, ISecessitate, et Casu 
(1654); and Behemoth, a history of 
the Civil War, published after his 
death In the history of the 
development of free-thought in 
Europe Hobbes holds an important 
place, and he was one ot tlic first 
great English writers on govern- 
ment He was above all a political 


philosopher, and would have the 
State supreme in all matters affecting 
the mutual relations of men. He 
conceived the state of nature to be 
one in which all are at war with one 
another, and government as the 
result of a compact, suggested by 
selfishness, for the sake of peace 
and protection. Absolute rule w'as 
the best form of government, but 
this is c)iialiiied by the assertion 
that obedience to a ruler is only due 
so long as he can afford protection 
to the subject The philosophy of 
Hobbes, so depreciated among liis 
contemporaries, mainly because he 
made religion a political matter, was 
more or less adopted by Locke, 
Hartley, Hume, and Priestley, and 
his ideas on government have 
formed the foundation of the 
utilitarianism of the Uenth.imites 
Hobbes’s style is not in itself 
striking, but is admirably in keeping 
with his subjects, being plain, 
vigorous, precise, and luminous 
[Sir Leslie Stephen, Hobbes, G. 
Croom Robertson, Ilobbe-, E. H 
Sneath, The F.thics of Hobbes; M 
W Calkins, The Metaphysical Sys- 
tem of Hobbes; G E G Catlin, 
Thomas Hobbes as Philosopher, 
Publicist, and Man of Letters ] 


Leviatlian 

CHAP XVII 

Of the Causes, Generation, and Definition 
of a Common-Wealth 

The finall Cause, End, or Dcsigne of men, (who naturally love Liberty, 
and Dominion over others,) in the introduction of that restraint upon 
themselves, (m which wee see them live in Common-wealths,) is the 
foresight of their own preservation, and of a more contented life thereby; 
that is to say, of getting themselves out from that miserable condition 
of Warre, which is necessarily consequent (as hath been shewn) to the 
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naturall Passions of men, when there is no visible Power to keep them 
in awe, and tye them by feare of punishment to the performance of their 
Covenants, and observation of those Lawes of Nature set down in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth Chapters. 

For the Lawes of Nature (as Jmtue, Equity, Modesty, Mercy, and 
(in summe) doing to others, as wee would be done to,) of themselves, 
without the terrour of some Power, to cause them to be observed, are 
contrary to our naturall Passions, that carry us to Partiality, Pride, 
Revenge, and the like And Covenants, without the Sword, are but 
Words, and of no strength to secure a man at all Therefore notwith- 
standing the Lawes of Nature, (which every one hath then kept, when 
he has the will to keep them, when he can do it safely,) if there be no 
I’ower erected, or not great enough for security, every man will, and 
may lawfully rely on his own strength and art, for caution against all 
other men And m all places, where men have lived by small Families, 
to robbe and spoyle one another, has been a Trade, and so farre from 
being reputed against the Law of Nature, that the greater spoyles they 
gained, the greater was their honour, and men observed no other Lawes 
therein, but the Lawes of Honour, that is, to abstaui from cruelty, leaving 
to men their lives, and instruments of husbandry .^Vnd as small Familyes 
did then, so now do Cities and Kingdomes which arc but greater Families 
(for their own security) enlarge their Dominions, upon all pretences of 
danger, and fear of Invasion, or assistance that may be given to Invaders, 
endeavour as much as they can, to subdue, or weaken their neighbours, 
by open force, and sccict arts, for want of other Caution, justly , and are 
remembred for it in after ages with honour 

Nor IS It the jovning together of a small number of men, that gives 
them this security , because in small numbers, small additions on the one 
Bide or the other, make the advantage of strength so great, as is sufficient 
to carry the Victory, and therefore gives encouragement to an Invasion. 
The Multitude sufficient to confide in for our Security, is not determined 
by any certain number, but by comparison with the Enemy we feare; 
and is tben sufficient, when the odds of the Enemy is not of so visible 
and conspicuous moment, to deterrame the event of vvarre, as to move 
him to attempt 

.\nd be there never so great a Multitude; yet if their actions be 
directed according to their particular judgements, and particular appe- 
tites, they can expect thereby no defence, nor protection, neither against 
a Common enemy, nor against the injuries of one another For bemg 
distracted in opinions concerning the best use and application of their 
strength, they do not help, but hmder one another, and reduce their 
strength by mutuall opposition to nothing: whereby they are easily, 
not onely subdued by a very few that agree together, but also when 
there is no common enemy, they make warre upon each other, for their 
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particular interests. For if we could suppose a great Multitude of men 
to consent in the observation of Justice, and other Lawes of Nature, 
without a common Power to keep them all in awe, we might as w'ell 
suppose all Man-kind to do the same; and then there neither would 
be, nor need to be any Civill Government, or Common-wealth at all; 
because there would be Peace without subjection. 

Nor is It enough for the security, which men desire should last all 
the time of their life, that they be governed, and directed by one judge- 
ment, for a limited time, as in one Battell, or one Warre For though 
they obtain a Victory by their unanimous endeavour against a forraign 
enemy; yet afterwards, when either they have no common enemy, or 
he that by one part is held for an enemy, is by another part held for a 
friend, they must needs by the difference of the interests dissolve, and 
fall again into a Warre amongst themselves. 

It IS true, that certain living creatures, as Bees, and Ants, live sociably 
one with another, (which are therefore by Anstotle numbred amongst 
Politicall creatures,) and yet have no other direction, than their parti- 
cular judgements and appetites; nor speech, whereby one of them can 
signihe to another, what he thinks expedient for the common benefit* 
and therefore some man may perhaps desire to know, why Man-kind 
cannot do the same. To which I answer. 

First, that men are continually in competition for Honour and Dignity, 
which these creatures are not, and consequently amongst men there 
ariseth on that ground, Envy and Hatred, and finally Warre; but amongst 
these not so. 

Secondly, that amongst these c’-catures, the Common good differeth 
not from the Private; and being by nature eni lined to their private, 
they procure thereby the common benefit. But man, whose Joy con- 
sisteth in comparing himselfe with other men, can relish nothing but 
what IS eminent 

Thirdly, that these creatures, having not (as man) the use of reason, 
do not see, nor think they see any fault, in the administration of their 
common businesse whereas amongst men, there are very many, that 
thinke themselves wiser, and abler to govern the Publique, better than 
the rest, and these strive to reforme and innovate, one this way, another 
that way, and thereby bring it into Distraction and Civill warre. 

Fourthly, that these creatures, though they have some use of voice, 
in making knowne to one another their desires, and other affections; 
yet they want that art of words, by which some men can represent to 
others, that which is Good, in the likenesse of Evill; and Evill, in the 
likenesse of Good; and augment, or dimmish the apparent greatnesse 
of Good and Evill; discontenting men, and troubling their Peace at their 
pleasure. 

Fiftly, irrational! creatures cannot distinguish betweene Injury, and 
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Dammage; and therefore as long as they he at ease, they are not offended 
with their fellowes; whereas ]^n is then nnost troublesome, when he 
is most at ease: for then it is that he loves to shew his Wisdome, and 
controule the Actions of them that govemc the Common-wealth. 

Lastly, the agreement of these creatures is Naturall; that of men, 
is by Covenant only, which is Artificial! and therefore it is no wonder 
if there be somwhat else required (besides Covenant) to make their Agree- 
ment constant and lasting; which is a Common Power, to keep them 
in awe, and to direct their actions to the Common Benefit. 

The only way to erect such a Common Power, as may be able to 
defend them from the invasion of Forraigners, and the injuries of one 
another, and thereby to secure them in such sort, as that by their owne 
industrie, and by the fruites of the Earth they may nourish themselves 
and live contentedly, is, to conferee all their power and strength upon 
one Man, or upon one Assembly of men, that may reduce all their Wills, 
by plurality of voices, unto one Will which is as much as to say, to appoint 
one Man, or Assembly of men, to beare their Person; and every one to 
owne, and acknowledge himselfe to be Author of whatsoever he that 
so beareth their Person, shall Act, or cause to be Acted, in tho.se things 
which concerne the Common Peace and Safctie; and therein to submit 
their Wills, every one to his Will, and their Judgements, to his Judgment 
Tins IS more than Consent, or Concord, it is a reall Unitie of them all, 
in one and the same Penson, made by Covenant of every man with every 
man, in such manner, as if every man should say to every man, I Anthome 
and give up my Right of (joveniing my selfe, to this Man, oi to this Assembly 
of men, an this condition, that thou give up thy Right to him, and Authorise 
all his Actions in like manner This done, the Multitude so united in 
one Person, is called a COMMON-WEALTH, in latine CIVITAS. 
This is the Oencration of that great LEVI.ATH.'iN, or rather (to speake 
more reverently) of that Mortall God, to which wee owe under the 
Immoiliill God, our peace and defence For by this .\uthontie, given 
him by every particular man m the Common-Wealth, he hath the use 
of so much Power and Strength conferred on him, that by terror thereof, 
he IS inablcd to forme the wills of them all, to Peace at home, and mutuall 
ayd against their enemies abroad And in him consisteth the Essence 
of the Common-wealth, W’hich (to define it,) is One Person, of whose 
Acts a great Multitude, by mutuall Covenants one with another, have made 
themsek es every one the Author, to the end he may use the strength and means 
of them all, as he shall think expedient, for their Peace and Common Defence 

.\nd he that carry etli this Person, is called SOVERAIGNE, and 
said to have Soietaigne Pouer; and every one besides, his SUBJECT. 

The attaining to this Soveraigne Power, is by two wayes. One, by 
Naturall force; as when a man maketh his children, to submit them- 
selves, and their children to his government, as being able to destroy 
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them if they refuse; or by Warre subdueth his enemies to his will, giving 
them their lives on that condition. The other, is when men agree amongst 
themselves, to submit to some Man, or Assembly of men, voluntarily, 
on confidence to be protected by him against all others. This latter, 
may be called a Politicall Common- wealth, or Common-wealth by 
Institution', and the former, a Common-wealth by Acquisition And 
first, I shall speak of a Common-wealth by Institution. 


JAMES HARRINGTON 

( 1611 - 1677 ) 


James Hakhington, the son of a 
Lincolnshire knight, was burn at 
Upton, Northamptonshire, on 7th 
January, 1611 He was educated 
at Tnmty College, Ovford, under 
Chillingworth, but did not take a 
degree He visited Holland, and 
was for a tune at the court of the 
Elector Palatine and the “ Queen 
of Hearts ” After a brief e\periencc 
of military sen ice he travelled in 
France and Italy, and absorbed 
many of his political ide<is in 
Venice. On bis return to England 
he devoted himself to study 
Though a Republican, he was made 
groom of the bedchamber to King 
Charles at Holmby House, and 
though dismissed from this office, his 
personal sympathies were with the 
king, whose death was a sore blow to 
him In 1656 Harrington’s chief 
work, The Commonwealth of Oceana, 
appeared There were difficulties 
about Its publication, and when it 
did appear it pleased neither party 
In 1659 Harrington formed a 
somewhat famous club, known as 
the Rota, whose members shared 
some or many of his views In 
1661 Harrington was sent to the 
Tower, being afterwards transferred 


to Plymouth. Owing either to his 
imprisonment or to unskilful medi- 
cal treatment, he went mad, and 
imagined that foul fiends haunted 
him in the shape of flies Marriage 
did nothing to allc-'iatc his con- 
dition, and he never regained the 
full use of his faculties He died of 
para'ysis on 11th September, 1677 
Harrington w’as to all intents and 
purposes a “man of a single book 
tor the score of small books and 
pamphlets which he published were 
all ollshoots of Oceana or apologies 
for It. Oceana describes an ideal 
republic which is England under a 
very thin disguise, Marpesia being 
Scotland and Panopea Ireland It 
is a matter-of-f.ict book, w'lth no 
more flights of fancy than manv 
a Blue book It might have bene- 
fited from being cast in some form 
other than that of a romance. In 
style It IS heavy and prolix, though 
clear enough. It contains much 
valuable political thought, expressed 
often enough in a dull form. The 
constitution of Oceana is too 
complete; like most doctrinaires, 
Harrington failed to realize that 
men’s thoughts and desires cannot 
be foretold with mathematical pre- 
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ciftion. Li some of his theories entire to the JewsI A Milesian 
Hamngton showed himself a real Zion would probably have been 
crank, m others we can see indica- a more entertaining country than 
tions of his coming mental collapse. Oceana. 

An extreme instance of the un- [H. F. Russell-Smith, HamngUm 
balanced state of his mind is his and his Oceana: a Study of a 
solution of the Insh problem — ^that seventeenth-century Utopia, and its 
Ireland should be handed over influence in America ] 

From “ Oceana ” 

THE SPEECH OF THE LORD EPIMONUS DE GARRULA 

May It please your Highness, my Lord Archon, — 

Under correction of Mr Peregnn Spy, our very learned agent 
and intelligencer, I have seen the world a little, Venice, and (as gentle- 
men are permitted to do) the great council ballotmg. And truly I must 
needs say, that it is for a dumb show the goodliest that I ever beheld 
with my eyes You should have some would take it ill, as if the noble 
Venetians thought themselves too good to speak to strangers, but they 
observed them not so narrowly. The truth is, they have nothing to say 
to their acquaintance; or men that are m council sure would have tongues 
for a council, and not a word spoken in it, is a contradiction But there 
IS such a piidder with their marching and countermarching, as, though 
never a one of them draw a sword, you would think they were training, 
which till I found that they did it only to entertain strangers, 1 came 
from among them as wise as I went thither But in the parliament of 
Oceana you had no balls nor dancing, but sober conversation; a man 
might know and be known, show his parts, and improve them. And 
now if you take the advice of this same fellow, you will spoil all with 
his whimsies. Mr. Speaker — cry you mercy, my Lord Archon, I mean 
— set the wisest man of your house in the great council of Venice, and 
you will not know him from a fool Whereas nothing is more certain 
than that Bat and dull fellows in the judgment of all such as used to 
keep company with them before, upon electing into our house, have 
immediately chitted, like barley in the vat where it acquires a new spirit, 
and Bowed forth into language, that I am as confident as 1 am here, 
if there were not such as delight to abuse us, is far better than Tully’s; 
or, let anybody but translate one of his orations, and speak it in the 
house, and see if everybody do not laugh at him. This is a great matter, 
Mr. Speaker; they do not cant it writh your book-learning, your orbs, 
your centres, your prime magnitudes, and your nebulones, things I 
profess that would make a sober man run stark mad to hear them; while 
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we, who should be considering the honour of our country, and that 
it goes now or never upon our hand, whether it shall be ridiculous t» 
all the world, are going to nine-holes or trow madam for our business, 
like your dumb Venetian, whom this same Sir Politic your resident, that 
never saw him do anything but make faces, would insinuate into you, 
at this distance, to have the only knack of state. Whereas if you should 
take the pains, as I have done, to look a little nearer, you vsould find 
these same wonderful things to be nothing else but mere natural fop- 
peries, or capncctos, as they call them in Italian, e\en of the meanest, 
of that nation. For, put the case you be travelling in Italy, ask your 
contadtno, that is, the next country-fellow you meet, some question, and 
presently he ballots you an answer with a nod, which is affirmative^ 
or a shake \^ith his head, which is the negative box; or a shrug with 
his shoulder, which is the bossolo dt nan stncert. GoodI You will admire 
Sandys for telling you, that grotto dt cane is a miracle and I shall be 
laughed at, for assuring you, that it is nothing else but such a damp 
(continued by the neighbourhood of certain sulphur mines) as through 
accidental heat does sometimes happen in our coalpits But ingratitude 
must not discourage an honest man from doing good There is not, 
I say, such a tongue-tied generation under heaven as your Italian, that 
you should not wonder if he make signs. But our people must have some- 
thing in their diurnals, we must ever and anon be telling them our minds; 
or if we be at it when we raise taxes, like those gentlemen with the finger 
and the thumb, they will swear that we are cutpurses. Come, I know 
what I have heard them say, when some men had money that wrought hard 
enough for it, and do you conceive they will be better pleased when 
they shall be told that upon like occasions you are at munichance or stool- 
balji’ 1 do not speak for myself, for though 1 shall always acknowledge 
that I got more by one year’s sitting m the house than by my three years’ 
travels, it was not of that kind. But I hate that this same Spy, for pre- 
tending to have played at billiards with the most serene commonwealth 
of Venice, should make such fools of us here, when I know that he must 
have had his intelligence from some corncutter upon the Rialto, for 
a noble Venetian would be hanged if he should keep such a fellow com- 
pany And yet if I do not think he has made you all dote, never trust 
me, my Lord Archon is sometimes in such strange raptures Why, good 
my lord, let me be heard as well as your apple squire. Venice has fresh 
blood in her cheeks, I must confess, yet she is but an old lady. Nor has 
he picked her cabinet; these he sends you are none of her receipts, I can 
assure you; he bought them for a Julio at St. Mark’s of a mountebank. 
She has no other wash, upon my knowledge, for that same envied com- 
plexion of hers but her marshes. My lords, I know what 1 say, but you 
will never have done with it, that neither the great Turk, nor any of 
those little Turks her neighbours, have been able to spoil her! Why 
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you may as well wonder that weasels do not suck eggs in swans’ nests. 
Do you think that it has lain in the devotion of her beads? which you 
that have puked so much at Popery, are now at length resolved shall 
consecrate Mr. Parson, and be dropped by every one of his congregation, 
while those same whimsical intelligences your surveyors (you will break 
my heart) give the turn to your prtmum mobile^ And so I think they 
will; for you will find that money is the primum mobile, and they will 
turn you thus out of some three or four hundred thousand pounds; 
a pretty sum for urns and balls, for boxes and pills, which these same 
quacksalvers are to administer to the parishes; and for what disease I 
marvel' Or how does it work^ Out comes a constable, an overseer, and 
a churchwarden' Mr. Speaker, I am amazed! 


SAMUEL BUTLER 

( 1612 - 1680 ) 


StMUEL Butler, the son of a 
Worcestershire farmer, was baptized 
at Strensham on 8th February, 
1612, He was educated at Wor- 
cester Free School Very little is 
known with complete certainty 
about his life. Some of his early 
biographers have sent him to 
Cambridge, others to Oxford; it is 
most likely that he was not at either 
University. He appears to have 
occupied several secretarial posts, 
and as a young man held a post of 
this kind in the establishment of 
Elizabeth, Countess of Kent, where 
he met and assisted Selden, who 
doubtless helped him to acquire 
some of the recondite learning 
which he displays in his works. 
Like his namesake in the nine- 
teenth century, Butler studied the 
art of painting with much assiduity, 
but his pictures, like imperious 
Caesar, ultimately served to “stop 
a hole to keep the wind away’’. 
He acted as secretary to a justice 
of the peace named Jeffereys, at 


Earl’s Coombe, and to Sir Samuel 
Luke of Cople Hoo, Bedfordshire, 
Bunyan’s superior officer and the 
model for Hudibras, as is usually 
said. At some time Butler tra- 
velled in France and Holland, but 
It IS impossible to say when In 
1659 he published anonymously 
a Royalist tract, entitled Mold 
Asinarta, in prose He was ac- 
cordingly appointed secretary to 
the Earl of Carbery, Lord President 
of Wales, in 1660, and for about a 
year was steward of Ludlow Castle 
He endeavoured to strengthen his 
financial position by a prudent 
marriage, it is uncertain whether 
his wife was a widow or a spinster, 
and her name may have been 
Herbert or Morgan. Unfortunately, 
her money was not securely in- 
vested, and was of little permanent 
benefit to her husband Butler may 
or may not have been secretary for 
a time to the Duke of Buckingham; 
according to a pungent story told 
by Wycherley, he was presented to 
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that nobleman, but other attractions 
curtailed the mtennew. In 1663 
appeared the first part of Butler’s 
great work Hudtbras-, the second 
part appeared in 1664; the third 
and last fourteen years later, m 
1678. Pirated editions of the first 
and second parts preceded the 
authorized version. The poem 
became at once immensely popular, 
as It exactly suited the taste of 
Charles II and his court. Charles 
earned a copy everywhere with him, 
and gave away numerous copies to 
his friends The treatment which 
Butler received from the king and 
court has become almost proverbial 
as an instance of literary genius 
being unrewarded, but there is 
some evidence that the king gave 
the poet JC300 — no mean reward in 
those days — and w ould have helped 
him in some more permanent way 
had he not found him tongue-tied 
and difficult. There is much 
evidence, both internal and external, 
that Butler was not an easy man to 
live with, and that Ins sardonic 
humour made him many enemies 
even among the cavaliers Butler 
died of consumption on 25th Sep- 
tember, 1680, two years after 
publishing the third part of his 
poem. It ends rather than stops, 
and It IS probable that, had he 
lived, Buder would have extended 
It, and brought it somehmv or 
other into the duodecimal system, 
which governed all epics, serious 
and comic alike. The success of 
Hudtbras gave rise to a great many 
imitations, some of which were 
published in Butler’s name, and all 
of which are of slight historical and 
no literary interest In 1759 two 
volumes of Butler’s Remains were 
published; they contain, amongst 
other things, a clever satire on the 
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newly-founded Royal Society, en- 
titled The Elephant in the Moon, and 
a series of interesting prose Charac- 
ters, wntten m the vein of Overbury 
and Earle. 

It IS not surprising that Hudtbras 
should have won instantaneous 
popularity, that it should still retain 
a position not far removed from 
that of a classic is more remarkable. 
It IS brilliantly clever, and lends 
Itself to apt quotation, but its wit 
IS too bitter, its characters are too 
like scarecrows, its action is too 
slight, and its argumentative pas- 
sages are too long. It goes without 
saying that much of the wit and 
many of the allusions are quite un- 
intelligible to us without a full and 
learned commentary Even the 
mgenious but seldom perfect double 
and triple rhymes, which gave the 
poem no small part of its charm in 
the eyes of its contemporaries, 
seem to us, who arc accustomed to 
sec similar metrical pranks played 
perfectly by such writers as Gilbert 
and Calverley, irritating and dis- 
gusting. Hudtbras, however, lives 
chiefly in the innumerable quo- 
tations It has provided; there 
cannot be many books so frequently 
quoted and so seldom read through. 
To read through Hudtbras, indeed, 
is no mean feat of endurance; those 
who have performed it are apt to 
lament that Butler poured so much 
genius and learning into so un- 
w'orthy a vessel We may wish that 
Butler had written otherwise than 
he did, but there is no doubt that 
in Hudtbras he accomplished exactly 
what he set out to perform His 
chief strength is in his learning, in 
his extraordinary power of framing 
comparisons between things dis- 
similar, and in his mastery over his 
peculiar form of verse. His chief 
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weakness is in the extreme barbarity 
of his satire and the ribaldry of some 
of his attempts at humour. Hudthras 
had the honour of being illustrated 
by Hogarth m 1736, and of being 
edited in a full and scholarly manner 


by the learned Dr. Zachary Grey in 
1744. It was, perhaps, the first 
English book to acquire a com- 
mentary written on classical hnes. 
A good modern edition is that of 
A. R. Waller. 


From “ Hudibras ” 

CANTO I 

When civil fury first grew high. 

And men fell out they knew not why, 

When hard Words, Jealousies, and Fears, 
Set Folks together by the Ears, 

And made them fight, like mad or drunk. 
For Uaine Religion as for punk, 

Whose honesty they all durst swear for. 
Though not a man of them knew wherefore; 
When Gospel-Trumpeter surrounded 
With long-ear’d rout to Battle sounded, 

And Pulpit, Drum Ecclesiastic, 

Was beat with fist, instead of a stick. 

Then did Sir Knight abandon duelling, 

And out he rode a Colonelling. 

A Wight he was, whose very sight would 
Entitle him Mirror of Knighthood, 

That never bent his stubborn knee. 

To any thing but Chivalry, 

Nor put up blow% but that which laid 
Right worshipful on Shoulder-blade, 

Chief of Domestic Knights and Errant, 
Either for Chattel or for Warrant, 

Great on the Bench, great in the Saddle, 
That could as well bind o’er, as swaddle. 
Mighty he was at both of these. 

And styl’d of War, as well as Peace. 

(So some Rats of amphibious nature 
Are cither for the Land or Water) 

But here our Authors make a doubt. 
Whether he were more wise, or stout. 

Some held the one, and some the other: 

But howso’er they make a pother. 

The difference was so small, his Brain 
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Outweigh’d his Rage but half a Grain: 
Which made some take him for a Tool 
That Knaves do work with, call’d a Fool. 
And offer to lay wagers that 
As Montaigne playing with his Cat, 
Complains she thought him but an Ass, 
Much more she would Sir Hudibras, 

(For that’s the Name our valiant Knight 
To all his Challenges did write) 

But they’re mistaken very much 
’Tis plam enough he was not such, 

We grant, although he had much wit, 

H’ was very shy of using it. 

As being loath to wear it out. 

And therefore bore it not about. 

Unless on Holy-days, or so 
As Men their best Apparel do. 

Beside, ’tis known he could speak Greek, 
As naturally as Pigs squeak, 

That Latin was no more difficile. 

Than to a Black-bird ’tis to whistle. 

Being rich in both, he never scanted 
Ills Bounty unto such as wanted; 

But much of either would afford 
To many that had not one word. 

For Hebrew Roots, although th’ are found 
To flourish most in barren ground, 

He had such plenty as suffic’d 
To make some think him circumcis’d. 

And truely so perhaps, he was, 

’Tis many a Pious Christian’s case. 

He was in Logic a great Critic, 

Profoundly skill’d in Analytic 
He could distinguish and divide 
A Hair ’twixt South and South-West side: 
On either which he would dispute. 
Confute, change hands, and still confute. 
He’d undertake to prove by force 
Of Argument, a Man’s no Horse 
He’d prove a Buzzard is no Fowl, 

And that a Lord may be an Owl, 

A Calf an Alderman, a Goose a Justice,, 
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And Rooks Committee-men, and Trustees; 
He’d run in Debt by Disputation, 

And pay with Ratiocination. 

All this by Syllogism, true 
In mood and Figure, he would do. 

For Rhetoric he could not ope 

His mouth, hut out there flew a Trope; 

And when he happened to break off 
r th’ middle of his speech, or cough, 

H’ had hard words, ready to show why. 

And tell what Rules he did it by 
Else when with greatest Art he spoke. 

You’d think he talk’d like other folk. 

For all a Rhetorician’s Rules, 

Teach nothmg but to name his Tools; 

His ordinary Rate of Speech, 

In loftiness of sound was rich 
A Babylonish dialect. 

Which learned Pedants much affect, 

It was a parti -coloured dress 
Of patch’d and piebald Languages; 

’Twas English cut on Greek and Latm, 

Like Fustian heretofore on Satin. 

It had an odd promiscuous Tone, 

As if h’ had talk’d three parts m one. 

Winch made some thmk when he did gabble, 
Th’ had heard three Labo’rers of Babel; 

Or Cerberus himself pronounce 
A leash of Languages at once 
'Fins he as volubly would vent. 

As if his stock would ne’er be spent, 

.\nd truly to support that charge 
1 le had supplies as vast and large 
For he could com or counterfeit 
New words with little or no wit; 

Words so debas’d and hard, no stone 
Was hard enough to touch them on, 

.And when with hasty noise he spoke ’em. 
The Ignorant for current took ’em 
That had the Orator who once. 

Did fill his Mouth with Pebble Stones 
When he harangu’d, but known his Phrase, 
He would have us’d no other ways. 
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In Mathematics he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe, or Erra Pater; 

For he, by Geometric scale. 

Could take the size of Pots of Ale, 
Resolve by Sines and Tangents straight. 
If Bread or Butter wanted weight, 

And wisely tell what hour o’ th’ day. 

The Clock doth strike, by Algebra. 

Beside he was a shrewd Philosopher, 

And had read every 'I’ext and Gloss o’'er. 
What e’er the crabbed’st Author hath 
He understood b’ implicit Faith, 

What every Sceptic could inquire for: 

For every why he had a wherefore, 

Knew more than forty of them do, 

As far as words and terms could go 
All which he understood by Rote, 

And as occasion serv’d, would quote. 

No matter whether right or wrong 
They might be either said or sung. 

His Notions fitted things so well. 

That which was which he could not tell. 
But oftentimes mistook th’ one 
For th’ other, as great Clerks have done 
He could reduce all things to Acts, 

And knew their Natures by Abstracts, 
Where Entity and Quiddity 
The Ghosts of defunct Bodies fly, 

Where Truth in Person does appear. 

Like words congeal’d in Northern Air. 

He knew what’s what, and that’s as high 
As Metaphysic Wit can fly. 

In school Divinity as able 
As he that hight Irrefragable; 

Profound in all the Nominal 
And real ways beyond them all; 

And with as delicate a Hand, 

Could twist as tough a Rope of Sand. 

And weave fine Cobwebs, fit for Skull 
That’s empty when the Moon is full, 
Such as take Lodgings in a Head 
That’s to be let unfurnished. 

He could raise Scruples dark and nice, 
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And after solve ’em in a trice; 

As if Divuuty had catch’d 

The Itch, of purpose to be scratch’d; 

Or like a Mountebank, did wound 
And stab her self with doubts profound. 
Only to show with how small pain 
The sores of faith are cur’d agam; 
Although by woeful proof we find. 

They always leave a Scar behind. 

He knew the Seat of Paradise, 

Could tell in what degree it lies, 

And as he was dispos’d, could prove it 
Below the Moon, or else above it. 

What Adam dreamt of when his Bride 
Came from her Closet in his side; 

\\ hether the Devil tempted her 
By a High Dutch Interpreter, 

If either of them had a Navel, 

Who first made Music malleable; 

Whether the Serpent at the fall. 

Had cloven Feet, or none at all 
All this w ithout a Gloss or Comment, 

He would unriddle m a moment 
In proper terms, such as men smatter 
When they throw out and miss the matter 

For his Religion, it was fit 
To match his Learnmg and his Wit; 

’Twas Presbyterian true blue, 

For he w as of that stubborn Crew 
Of Errant Saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true Church Militant* 

Such as do build their Faith upon 
The holy Text of Pike and Gun; 

Decide all Controversies by 
Infallible Artillery; 

And prove their Doctrine Orthodox 
By Apostolic Blows and Knocks; 

Call Fire and Sword and Desolation^ 

A Godly-thorough-Reformation, 

Which alw'ays must be carried on. 

And still be doing, never done: 

As if Religion were intended 
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For nothing else but to be mended. 

A Sect, whose chief Devotion lies 
In odd perverse Antipathies; 

In falling out with that or this, 

And finding somewhat still amiss 
More peevish, cross, and splenetic. 

Than Dog distract, or Monkey sick. 

That with more care keep Holy-day 
The wrong, than othem the right way: 
Compound for Sins they are inclin’d to. 

By damning those they have no mind to; 

Still so perverse and opposite. 

As if they worshipp’d God for spite. 

The self-same thing they will abhor 
One way, and long another for. 

Free-will they one way disavow. 

Another, nothing else allow 
All Piety consists therein 
In them, in other Men all Sm 
Rather than fail, they will defy 
That which they love most tenderly. 

Quarrel with minc’d pies, and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend. Plum Porridge, 
Fat Pig and Goose itself oppose, 

And blaspheme Custard through the Nose. 
Til’ Apostles of their fierce Religion, 

Like Mahomet’s, were Ass and Widgeon, 

To whom our Knight, by fast instinct 
Of Wit and Temper was so hnkt. 

As if Hypocrisy and Nonsense 

Had got th’ Advowson of his Conscience. 


SIR GEORGE ETHEREGE 

( ? 1635 - ? 1691 ) 


We know very little about the early 
life of Sir George Etherege. He is 
believed but not known to have 
belonged to an Oxfordshire family, 
to have been bom about 1635, to 
have been educated at Cambndge 


and one of the Inns of Court, and 
to have travelled on the Continent. 
It IS thought that he did not return 
to England immediately after the 
Restoration, but remained in France 
two or three years longer, and prob- 
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ably saw some of Moli&re’s early 
comedies. Etherege’s comedies are 
three in number: The Comical 
Revenge, or Love m a Tub (1664); 
She Would tf She Could (1668); and 
hts masterpiece, The Man of Mode, 
or Str Fophng Flutter (1676) It 
will be seen from the dates that 
the spaces between his plays were 
larger than the laws of literary 
eugenics necessitated, we may con- 
clude that Ethcrcge was a lazy 
vrorkman — a typical member of 
" the mob of gentlemen who wrote 
With ease ” About Etherege’s later 
life a little more is known He 
fought with the watch at Epsom, 
one of his companions being killed 
in the fray, he lived with the cele- 
brated actress Mrs. Barry, he 
purchased a knighthood m” order to 
iacilitate his marriage with a rich 
widow in 1678, in 1685 he was 
appointed English Resident at 
Katishon IIis fortunes were bound 
up with those of his royal master, 
James, after the Revolution he fled 
to Pans, where he died, probably 


not of falhng downstairs when 
drunk as the picturesque legend 
stated. His dispatches are in a 
letter-book preserved in the British 
Museum. 

“ Gentle George ” or “ easy Ethe- 
rege”, as his friends called him, 
was a scamp of some charm, not, 
like some of his contemporaries, 
a sordid profligate His three 
comedies display his gifts of ease, 
naturalness, and brilliance, though 
often they tremble on the brink of 
being mere farces. Construction 
was not his forte, but he could paint 
the fashionable world in a skilful 
manner. His last and best play 
owed some of its contemporary 
fame to the fact that, under a thin 
disguise. It represented well-known 
men about town, including the 
author, on the stage Etherege can 
hardly be praised on the score of 
decency, but he is frivolous rather 
than offensive, and compares most 
favourably with some of his brother 
playwrights. There is an edition of 
lus plays by H F B Brctt-Smith 


From “The Man of Mode, or 
Sir Fopling Flutter ” 

{Enter bin Fopling and others in masks ) 

Doiimant — What’s here, masquerades^ 

llainet — I thought that foppery had been left off and people might 
ha\c been in prwate with a fiddle 

Donmant — ’Tis endeavoured to be kept on foot still by some who 
find themsehes the more acceptable the less they are known 
1 oung Bellair — This must be Sir Fophng 
Medley — That extraordinary habit shows it 
1 oung BeUatr — What are the rest^ 

Medley — company of French rascals whom he picked up m Pans 
and has brought o\er to be his dancmg equipage on these occasions. 
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Make him own himself; a fool is very troublesome when he presumes 
he is incognito. 

Sir Fophng {to Harriet). — ^Do you know me’ 

Hornet. — ^Ten to one but I guess at you. 

Sir Fophng. — ^Are you women as fond of a vizard as we men are’ 
Hornet — 1 am very fond of a vizard that covers a face I do not like, 
sir. 

Young Bellair — Here are no masks, you see, sir, but those which 
came with you; this was intended a private meeting, but because you 
look like a gentleman, if you discover yourself, and we know you to be 
such, you shall be welcome. 

Str Fophng (pulbng off hts mask) — Dear Bellair. 

Medley. — Sir Fophng! how came you hither’ 

Sir Fc^bng — Faith, I was coming late from Whitehall, after the 
King’s couchie, one of my people told me he had heard fidules at my 
Lady Townley’s, and — 

Donmant — ^You need not say any more, sir. 

Str Fophng — Donmant, let me kiss thee. 

Donmant {whtspeis) — Hark you. Sir Fophng. 

Str Fophng — Enough, enough — Courtage A pretty kind of young 
woman that. Medley; I observed her in the Mall, mote evetlUc than 
our English women commonly arc, prithee, what is she’ 

Medley — The most noted coquette in town, beware of her 
Sir Fophng — Let her be w hat she will, 1 know how to take my intasures; 
m Pans the mode is to flatter the prude, laugh at the faux-prude, make 
serious love to the demt-piudc, and only rally the coquette Medley, 
what think you’ 

Medley — That for all this smattering of the malhcmatiLS, you may 
be out in your judgment at tennis 

Sit Fophng — What a coq-d-rdne is this' I talk of women, and thou 
aiiswer’st tennis 

Medley. — Mistakes will be for want of apprehension 
Str Fophng — 1 am very glad of the acquaintance I ha\e with this 
family . 

Medley — My lady truly' is a good woman. 

Sir Fophng — Ah* Donmant — Courtage 1 would say — would thou 
hadst spent the last winter m Pans with me. When thou wert there 
La Corneus and Sallyes were the only habitudes we had; a comedian 
w ould have been a bonne fortune No stranger ever passed his time so 
well as I did some months before I came over I was well received in 
a dozen families where all the women of quality used to visit; 1 have 
intrigues to tell thee more pleasant than ever thou read’st in a novel 
Hornet — Write ’em, sir, and oblige us women; our language wants 
such little stories. 
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Sir FopUng, — ^Writing, madam, is a mechanic part of wit; a gentle- 
man should never go beyond a song or a billet. 

Harriet — Bussy was a gentleman. 

Str Fopltng. — Who, d’Ambois? 

Medley. — Was there ever such a brisk blockhead? 

Harriet. — Not d’Ambois, sir, but Rabutin — he who writ The Loves of 
France, 

Sir Fopltng — That may be, madam many gentlemen do things that 
are below 'em. Damn your authors. Courtage, women are the prettiest 
things we can fool away our time with. 

Harriet. — I hope ye have wearied yourself to-night at Court, sir, and 
Will not think of fooling with anybody here. 

Sir Fopltng. — I cannot complain of my fortune there, madam — 
Dorimant — 

Dormant — Again! 

Sir Fopling- — Courtage, a pox on ’t' I have something to tell thee. 
When 1 had made my court within, I came out and flung myself upon 
the mat, under the State i’ th’ outward room, i' th’ midst of half a dozen 
beauties who were withdrawn to jeer among themselves, as they called 

it 

Dorimant — Did you know ’em^ 

Str Fopltng — Not one of ’em, by heavens* not I But they W’ere all 
your friends 

Dorimant — How are you sure of that** 

Sir Fopltng — ^Why, we laughed at all the town; spared nobody but 
yourself, they found me a man for their purpose 

Dorimant — I know you are malicious to your power. 

Sir Peopling — .And, faith, 1 had occasion to show it, for I ne\er saw 
more gaping fools at a ball or on a Birthday. 

Dorimant — ^You learned who the women were'* 

Str Fopling — No matter, they frequent the Drawing-room 

Dorimant — And entertain themselves pleasantly at the expense of all 
the fops who come there. 

Str Fopling — That’s their business; faith, I sifted ’em, and find they 
ha\ c a sort of w it among them — Ah * filthy. [Pinches a tallow candle. 

Dormant — Look, he has been pinching the tallow candle. 

Sir F'opling — How can you breathe in a room where there’s grease 
frying’ Dorimant, thou art intimate with my lady, advise her for her 
own sake, and the good company that comes hither, to burn wtix lights. 

Hornet — ^\Vhat are these masquerades who stand so obsequiously at 
a distance’ 

Str Fopling — A set of balladins whom I picked out of the best in 
France, and brought over with a flutes douces or two, my servants; they 
shall entertain you. 
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Harriet. — I had rather see you dance yourself, Sir Fopling. 

Sir Fopling. — And 1 had rather do it — all the company knows it — 
but, madam — 

Medley. — Come, come, no excuses, Sir Fopling. 

Sir Fopbng. — By Heavens, Medley' 

Medley — Like a woman, I find you must be struggled with before 
one brings you to what you desire 
Harriet {aside) — Can he dance'* 

Emilia — ^And fence and sing too, if you’ll believe him, 

Dorimant — He has no more excellence in his heels than in his head. 
He went to Pans a plain bashful English blockhead, and is returned a 
fine undertaking French fop 
Medley —I cannot prevail 

Sir Fopling — Do not think it want of con)plan>ance, madam 
Harriet --You are too well bred to want that. Sir Fopling I believe 
It want of power 

Sir Fopling —By hcaieiib' and so it is I have sat up so damned 
late and drunk so cursed hard since I came to tins lewd town, that 1 
am fit for nothing but low dancing now, a cot ant, a boiiiie, or a menuet; 
but St Andre tells me, if 1 will but be regular, in one month 1 shall rise 
again Pox on this debauchery ' lEiulmvonrs at a caper 

Emilia — I have heard your dancing much coininciidcd 
Sir Fopling — It had the good fortune to please in Pans I was judged 
to rise within an inch as high as the basijue, in an entry I danccil there 
Harriet— \ am mightily taken with this fool, let us sit Here’s a seat. 
Sir Fopling 

Sir Fopling — At your feet, madam, I can be nowhere so much at 
ease by your leave, gown 

Harriet and Enulia — Ah' you’ll spoil it 

Sir Fopling —No matter, my clothes are iny creatures, 1 make ’em 
to make my court to you ladies, hey — [Dance)— Qit on commence — to an 
English dancer English motions 1 was forced to entertain this fellow, 
one of my set miscarrying — Oh, horrid' leave your damned manner of 
dancing, and put on the French air; have you not a pattern before you 
— pretty well' Imitation in time may bring him to something 

[Act IV, Sc 1 ) 
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SIR CHARLES SEDLEY 

( ? 1639-1701 ) 


Sir Charles Sedley was bom at 
Aylesford, in Kent, and was the 
son of a baronet and a member of 
an old family His maternal grand- 
father was Sir Henry Savile, Provost 
of Eton He was educated at 
Wadham College, Oxford, but did 
not take a degree. After the 
Restoration he became a member 
of Parliament and a well-known 
man about town He was implicated 
in several drunken brawls, and had 
the reputation ot being one of the 
lewdest fellows of the age — no mean 
achievement, as the standard of 
lewdness was extremely high in 
those days In later life Sedley 
appears to have sobered down to 
some extent, and at the Revolution 
he was a moderate supporter of 
William of Orange Sedley died on 
20th August, 1701 His only child 
was created Countess of Dorchester 
because she was for many years the 
mistress of James II 
Sedley had in his day a high 
literary reputation, which is hardly 
sustained by his extant works. 


Charles II called him “Apollo’s 
viceroy ”, and Dryden made him an 
interlocutor in his Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy, under the name of Lisideius, 
a latinized anagram of Sedley. 
Sedley’s writings may be roughly 
grouped into prose writings, in- 
cluding one clearly-written political 
pamphlet, tragedies, comedies, and 
occasional verse The two tragedies , 
Antony and Cleopatra and The 
Tyrant King of Crete, are both 
quite worthless The three comedies 
are not much better. The Mul- 
berry Gat den (i668) is based upon 
Moliere; Bellamtra, or the Mistress 
on the Eunuchus of Terence, and 
The Grumbler on an obscure French 
farce Sedley is remembered chiefly 
for his occasional verse, which some- 
times IS happily turned “ Phillis is 
my only joy ” and “ Love still has 
something of the sea ” are his two 
best-known songs The fame of the 
former is m part due to its musical set- 
ting. Sedley’s works were edited in 
1928 by Professor V de Sola Pinto, 
who has also written a biography. 


SoDg 

Phillis is my only joy. 

Faithless as the winds or seas. 
Sometimes cunmng, sometimes coy, 
Yet she never fails to please. 

If with a frown 
I am cast down, 

Phillis smiling 
And beguiling 

Makes me happier than before. 
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Though alas! too late I find 
Nothing can her fancy fix. 

Yet the moment she is hnd 
I forgive her with her tricks; 
Which though I see, 

I can’t get free, — 

She deceiving, 

I believing, — 

What need lovers wish for more. 


Song 

Love still lias something of the sea, 
From whence his Mother rose, 

No time his slaves from doubt can free, 
Nor give their thoughts repose. 

They are becalmed in clearest days, 
And in rough weather tossed, 

They wither under cold delays. 

Or are in tempests lost 

One while they seem to touch the port, 
Then straight into the mam 
Some angry wind, m cruel sport. 

The vessel drives again 

At first Disdain and Pride they fear. 
Which if they chance to ’scape, 

Rivals and Falsehood soon appear. 

In a more dieadful shape. 

By such degrees to joy they come, 

And are so long withstood. 

So slowly they receive the sum, 

It hardly does them good. 

’Tis cruel to prolong a pain. 

And to defer a j'oy, 

Believe me, gentle Celemene, 

Offends the wingU boy. 
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An hundred thousand oaths your fears, 
Perhaps, would not remove; 

And if 1 gazed a thousand years, 

1 could not deeper love. 


CHARLES SACKVILLE, SIXTH EARL 
OF DORSET 

( 1638 - 1706 ) 


Charles Sackvii le was the son of 
the fifth Earl of Dorset, and was 
born on 24th January, 1638 From 
1652 to 1675 he was by courtesy 
known as Ijoid Buckhurst; m 1675 
he was created Earl of Middlesex, 
and two years later he succeeded 
Ills father as sixth Earl of Dorset 
He was educated privately, and 
travelled m Italy He returned to 
England at the Restoration, and 
soon became known as a riotous 
courtier and a friend of Sedley and 
Rochester, whom, however, he did 
not imitate in their worst vices In 
1665 he volunteered to serve under 
the Duke of York against the Dutch, 
and was present at the naval battle 
of 3rd June in that year, when 
eighteen Dutch ships were taken, 
fourteen destroyed, and Opdam, the 
admiral, blown up with all his crew. 
According to the traditional story, 
Buckhurst w rote his most celebrated 
poem, “To all you ladies now at 
land ”, on the eve of this engage- 
ment. “ Seldom any splendid story 
IS wholly true,” says Johnson; 
Pepys’s Dtary now makes it quite 
certain that Buckhurst’s ballad was 
in circulation in some form six 
months before the battle, though it 
may have received a final polish not 


long before its author went into 
action After living for a short 
time with Nell Gwynne, Buckhurst 
mended his wa5rs to some extent 
and combined the roles of Miecenas 
and Petromus, being at once a 
bountiful patron of letters and a 
recognized arbiter eleganitartm At 
the time of the Revolution, Dorset 
w’as a resolute Williamite, and was 
rewarded with the office of Lord 
Chamberlain (1689-1697) and the 
Garter. When he withdrew Dry- 
den’s salary as Poet Laureate, as he 
was obliged to do m his capacity of 
Chamberlain, he paid him an equiva- 
lent annuity out of his own pocket 
On three occasions he acted as one 
of the regents during the temporary 
absences of William He died at 
Bath on 29th January, 1706. 

Dorset W'as so generous a patron 
to men of letters that it is small 
wonder that men like Dryden and 
Pnor praised him cordially, and 
that their praise extended from 
himself to his writings His extant 
writings do not sustain his great 
reputation, being witty but slight. 
His best poem is the briUiant piece 
of vers de sociiti already alluded to. 
He shone m satire, of both the 
“toothless ’’and the “biting”kind, 
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to adopt Bishop Hall’s classification, described by Rochester as “ the 
He was not, however, an unamiable best good man with the worst- 
man, as many satirists are, and was natured Muse 

Song 

Written at Sea, in the First Dutch War (166$), the Night 
Before an Engagement 

To all you ladies now at land 
We men at sea indite; 

But first would have you understand 
How hard it is to write. 

The Muses now, and Neptune too. 

We must implore to write to you — 

With a fa, la, la, la, la. 

For though the Muses should prove kind. 

And fill our empty brain. 

Yet if rough Neptune rouse the wind 
To wave the azure main, 

Our paper, pen, and ink, and we. 

Roll up and down our ships at sea— 

With a fa, la, la, la, la 

Then if we write not by each post. 

Think not we are unkmd; 

Nor yet conclude our ships are lost 
By Dutchmen or by wind. 

Our tears we’ll send a speedier way , 

The tide shall waft them twite a day — 

With a fa, la, la, la, la 

The King with wonder and surprise 
Will swear the seas grow bold, 

Because the tides will higher rise 
Than e’er they did of old 
But let him know it is our tears 
Brmg floods of grief to Whitehall stairs — 

With a fa, la, la, la, la 

Should foggy Opdam chance to knotv 
Our sad and dismal story. 

The Dutch would scorn so weak a foe. 

And quit their fort at Goree: 
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For what resistance can they find 
From men who’ve left their hearts behmd? 

With a fa, la, la, la, la. 

Let wind and weather do its worst. 

Be you to us but kind; 

Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curse. 

No sorrow we shall find 
’Tis then no matter how things go, 

Or who’s our friend, or who’s our foe — 

With a fa, la, la, la, la 

To pass our tedious hours away 
We throw a merry main, 

Or else at serious ombre play 
But why should we in vain 
Each other’s rum thus pursue^ 

We were undone when we left you — 

With a fa, la, la, la, la. 

But now our fears tempestuous grow 
And cast our hopes away; 

Whilst you, regardless of our woe. 

Sit careless at a play; 

Perhaps permit some happier man 
To kiss your hand, or flirt your fan, 

With a fa, la, la, la, la. 

When any mournful tune you hear. 

That dies in every note 
As if It sighed with each man’s care 
For being so remote. 

Think then how often love we’ve made 
To you, when all those tunes were played— 

With a fa, la, la, la, la. 

In justice you cannot refuse 
To think of our distress, 

When we for hopes of honour lose 
Our certain happmess: 

All those designs are but to prove 
Ourselves more worthy of your love — 

With a fa, la, la, la, la. 
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And now we’ve told you all our loves, 

And likewise all our fears, 

In hopes this declaration moves 
Some pity for our tears: 

Let’s hear of no inconstancy — 

We have too much of that at sea — 

With a fa, la, la, la, la. 


JOHN WILMOT, EARL OF 
ROCHESTER 

( 1647 - 1680 ) 


John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, 
was bom at Ditchley, Oxfordshire, 
on loth April, 1647 His father, 
the first earl, was the victor of 
Roundway Down and Croprcdy 
Bridge, and was Charles ll’a com- 
panion in his wanderings after the 
battle of Worcester John Wilmot 
succeeded to the earldom before he 
was eleven years old He was 
educated at Burford and at Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, where, being 
a nobleman, he received the degree 
of M A. when only fourteen years 
of age He then travelled in France 
and Italy, returning to England in 
1664 an accomplished courtier and 
an experienced rake He served 
with credit in two naval expeditions 
as a volunteer, on one occasion 
carrying a message at the utmost 
nsk of his life He soon became 
known as the most dissolute of all 
the dissolute courtiers It is, how- 
ever, probable that some of his 
enormities were legendary, and that 
he was a less debauched and less 
interesting man than he has been 
represented as being. Bishop 
Burnet, who assisted him m his 
death-bed repentance, probably ex- 


aggerated his Mces in order to 
increase the miraculousncss of his 
repentance. It is unlikely, for 
instance, that Rochester was drunk 
for five years on end Many of 
Rochester’s less reputable amuse- 
ments were only practical jokes on 
a fJargantuan scale, he disguised 
himself as a beggar; he pretended 
to be a quack doctor; he set up as 
an innkeeper, in partnership with 
the Duke of Buckingham, on the 
Newmarket Road. He alternated 
between being m high favour with 
the king and being banished from 
court, his bitter and pungent wit 
spared nobody, not even the “ merry 
monarch, scandalous and poor ” 
and his seraglio He made many 
enemies, including the Earl of 
Mulgrave, with whom he refused to 
fight a duel, and Drydcn, whom he 
caused to be waylaid and brutally 
beaten by hooligans He en- 
deavoured forcibly to abduct his 
wife two years before he married 
her, but he appears to have loved 
her sincerely. His letters to her do 
much to increase our disbelief in 
the legendary Rochester. In 1679 
his health began to fait, and on 26th 
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July, 1680, he died, after an edifying 
repentance, which was duly written 
up by his chaplain, Robert Parsons, 
and by Burnet Dr. Johnson said of 
Rochester “ Thus in a course of 
drunken gaiety, and gross sensual- 
ity, with intervals of study perhaps 
yet more criminal, with an avowed 
contempt of all decency and order, 
a total disregard to every moral, 
and a resolute denial of every 
religious obligation, he lived worth- 
less and useless, and blazed out his 
youth and his health in lavish 
voluptuousness, till, at the age of 
one and thirty, he had exhausted 
the fund of life, and reduced him- 
self to a state of weakness and 
decay ” 

Rochester’s chief literary gift was 
his ability to write songs He had 
something of the ease and tunef^ul- 
ness of Hcrnck and Carew, he 
struck a note which, after his death. 


was not heard again until Blake and 
Burns began to write. As a satirist 
he was vigorous but not original; 
as a dramatist he was negligible 
One of his plays, Sodom, has been 
allowed to remain in manuscript. 
As a patron of poets Rochester was 
as fickle as he was as an amorist 
He would appear to have attracted 
the more or less unwilhng ad- 
miration of many men. Like a 
later and less attractive profligate 
of genius, he put his genius into 
his life and only his talent into his 
writings A volume known as 
Rochester's Works contained a vast 
quantity of filth for which Rochester 
was not responsible, and enjoyed 
(like "Aristotle's Works" and Bal- 
zac’s Droll Stones) a large sub- 
terraneous circulation. Rochester’s 
best poems are as free from 
offence as his worst ones are full 
of It. 


Constancy 

A Song 


1 cannot change as others do, 

Though you unjustly scorn; 

Since the poor swain that sighs for you. 

For you alone was born 
No, Phyllis, no, your heart to mote 
A surer way I’ll try; 

And, to revenge my slighted love. 

Will still love on, will still love on, and die. 


When, kill’d with gnef, Ainyntas lies, 

And you to mind shall call 
The sighs that now unpity’d rise. 

The tears that vainly fall 
That welcome hour that ends his smart. 

Will then begm your pain. 

For such a faithful tender heart 

Can never break, can never break, in vain. 
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Upon Drinking in a Bowl 

Vulcan, contrive me such a cup 
As Nestor us’d of old; 

Show all thy skill to trim it up, 

Damask it round with gold. 

Make it so large, that, fill’d with sack, 
Up to the swelling bnm, 

Vast toasts on that delicious lake. 

Like ships at sea, may swim 

Engrave not battle on his cheek. 

With war I’ve nought to do, 

I’m none of those that took Macstrick, 
Nor Yarmouth leaguer knew 

Let It no name of planets tell, 

Fix'd stars, or constellations; 

For I am no Sir Sidrophel, 

Nor none of his relations. 

But can e thereon a spreaduig vine, 
Then add two lovely boys, 

Their limbs in amorous folds entwine. 
The type of future joys 

Cupid and Bacchus my saints are. 

May drink and love still reign' 

With \vine I wash away my care, 

And then to love again 


A Song 

Give me but leave to rail at you, 

I ask nothing but my due. 

To call you false, and then to say 
You shall not keep my heart a day: 
But, alas' against my will, 

I must be your captive still. 

Ah' be kinder then; for I 
Cannot change, and would not die. 
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Kindness has resistless charms, 

All besides but weakly move. 

Fiercest anger it disarms, 

And clips the wmgs of flying love. 

Beauty does the heart invade. 

Kindness only can persuade; 

It gilds the lover’s servile chain. 

And makes the slave grow pleas’d again. 


JOHN EVELYN 

( 1620 - 1706 ) 


John Evelyn was born at Wotton, 
near Dorking, Surrey, on 31st 
October, 1620 He belonged to an 
ancient family which, two genera- 
tions previously, had enriched itself 
by the manufacture of gunpowder. 
He was educated at Southover Free 
School and . at Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he did not graduate, 
though many years later he received 
the honorary degree of D C.L He 
was entered at the Middle Temple, 
tnivelled a little, and m the Civil 
War served for three days in the 
king’s army He thought, probably 
rightly, that a longer stay would 
rum him and not help the king’s 
cause. After spending some time in 
gardening, he thought it wiser to 
travel on the Continent; he left 
in 1643, and did not return until 
1647 In 1647 he married the 
twelve-year-old daughter of the 
king’s ambassador at Fans, Sir 
Richard Browne. He did not ^ally 
settle in England unul 1652. After 
the Restoration he took a leading 
part in the foundation of the Royal 
Society, and on two occasions was 
invited to become its President, but 
declined on account of lU-health. 


He was secretary of the Society in 
1672 He took a great interest in 
gardening and forestry, and was 
famous among his contemporanes 
chiefly as the author of Sylva; or 
a discourse of Forest Trees and 
the propagation of timber (1664), ^ 
powerful and well-reasoned plea 
for the afforestation of England 
Evel)^ served his generation well, 
and held many minor oflicial posts 
He was a commissioner for the care 
of the sick, wounded, and prisoners 
in the Dutch War (1664), he was a 
member of the Council of Foreign 
PlantaUons, and a commissioner for 
the Privy Seal He was a supporter 
of the Revolution, but not an 
enthusiastic Williamite, and he 
spent his latter days in retirement, 
gardening and improving his estate. 
For eight years he was treasurer to 
Greenwich Hospital. He died on 
27th February, 1706, and was buried 
in Wotton Church 
Evelyn wrote upon a multiplicity 
of subjects — on political topics, on 
the fogs of London {Funufugium; or 
the tncotroemencies of the aer and 
smoak of London dissipated), on 
sculpture, on gardening, on the 
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Dutch War, on medals, and on 
clothes. He is now remembered 
only by two works, his touching 
Memoir of Margaret Blagge (Mrs. 
Godolphin), unpublished until 
1847, and his famous Diary, un- 
published until 1818. Evelyn’s 
Diary is not to be compared with 
Pepys’s, It IS somewhat lacking m 
individuality, it does not present us 
with a complete picture of its author, 
and it deals with public rather than 
with purely personal matters. It 
provides, however, a valuable com- 
plement to Pepys, and it is interest- 
ing to know that the two diansts, so 
different in birth, breeding, and 
nature, knew and esteemed each 
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other The Diary is of the very 
greatest value, and covers a long 
period, from 1640 to 1706 Evelyn 
was a man of most attractive 
character, grave and dignified, 
thoroughly conscientious, religious 
but no precisian, active yet dedi- 
cated to a life of gentle melancholy. 
He was a good observer and a clear 
writer, he has given us one of the 
best pictures we possess of a most 
interesting period of our history — 
a picture drawn by one who had all 
the virtues and none of the vices of 
both parties, and who was neither 
fanatic nor libertine. A good 
edition of the Diary is that by 
H B Wheatley. 


From the “ Diary ” 

THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON 

2 Sept. [1666]. This fatal night about ten, began that deplorable 
fire near Fish Street, in London 

3 I had public prayers at home. The fire continuing, after dinner 
I took coach with my wife and son and went to the Bank side in South- 
wark, where we beheld the dismal spectacle, the whole City in dreadful 
flames near the water side; all the houses from the Bridge, all Thames 
Street, and upwards towards Chcapside, down to the Three Cranes, 
were now consumed: and so returned exceeding astonished what would 
become of the rest 

The fire having continued all this night (if I may call that night 
w hich was light as day for ten miles round about, after a dreadful manner) 
when conspiring with a fierce Eastern wind in a very dry season; I went 
on foot to the same place, and saw the whole South part of the City 
burned from Cheapside to the Thames, and all along Cornhill (for 
It likewise kindled back against the wind as well as forward) Tower Street, 
Fen-Church Street, Gracious Street, and so along to Barnard’s Castle, 
and was now taking hold of St Paul’s Church, to which the scaffolds 
contributed exceedingly. The conflagration was so universal, and the 
people so astonished, that from the beginning, I know not by what de- 
spondency or fate, they hardly stirred to quench it, so that there was 
nothing heard or seen but crying out and lamentation, running about 
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like distracted creatures, without at all attempting to save even their 
goods; such a strange consternation there was upon them, so as it burned 
both in breadth and length, the Churches, Public Halls, Exchange, 
Hospitals, Monuments, and ornaments, leaping after a prodigious 
manner from house to house and street to street, at great distances one 
from another; for the heat with a long set of fair and warm weather 
had even ignited the air and prepared the materials to conceive the fire, 
which devoured after an incredible manner houses, furniture, and 
every thing. Here we saw the Thames covered with goods floating, all 
the barges and boats laden with what some had time and courage to save, 
as, on the other, the carts etc. carrying out to the fields, which for many 
miles were strewed with movables of all sorts, and tents erecting to 
shelter both people and what goods they could get away Oh the miser- 
able and calamitous spectacle* such as happily the world had not seen 
the like since the foundation of it, nor be outdone till the universal con- 
flagration of it. All the sky was of a fiery aspect, like the top of a burning 
oven, and the light seen above 40 miles round about for many nights. 
God grant mine eyes may never behold the like, who now saw above 
10,000 houses all in one flame* the noise and crackling and thunder 
of the impetuous flames, the shrieking of women and children, the 
hurry of people, the fall of Towers, Houses and Churches, was like an 
hideous storm, and the air all hot and inflamed that at the last one was 
not able to approach it, so that they were forced to stand still and let 
the flames burn on, which they did for near two miles in length, and 
one in breadth. The clouds of smoke were dismal and reached upon 
computation near 56 miles in length Thus I left it this afternoon burning, 
a resemblance of Sodom, or the last day It forcibly called to my mind 
that passage — non enim htc habemus stabilem civitatem — the ruins resembling 
the picture of Troy. London was, but is no more* Thus I returned 
home 

Sept 4 The burning still rages, and it was now gotten as far as 
the Inner Temple, all Fleet Street, the Old Bailey, Ludgate Hill, War- 
wick Lane, Newgate, Paul’s Cham, Wathng Street, now flaming, and 
most of It reduced to ashes; the stones of Paul’s flew like granados, 
the melting lead running down the streets in a stream, and the very 
pavements glowing with fiery redness, so as no horse nor man was able 
to tread on them, and the demolition had stopped all the passages, so 
that no help could be applied The Eastern wind still more impetuously 
driving the flames forward. Nothing but the Almighty power of God 
was able to stop them, for vain was the help of man. 

5 It crossed towards Whitehall, but oh, the confusion there was 
then at that Court* It pleased his Majesty to command me among the 
rest to look after the quenching of Fetter Lane end, to preserve if possible 
that part of Holburn whilst the rest of the gentlemen took their several 
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posts, some at one part, some at another (for now they began to bestir 
themselves, and not till now, who hitherto had stood as men intoxicated, 
with their hands across) and began to consider that nothing was likely 
to put a stop but the blowing up of so many houses as might make a 
wider gap than any had yet been made by the ordinary method of pullmg 
them down with engines; this some stout seamen proposed early enough 
to have saved nearly the whole City, but this some tenacious and avari- 
cious men, aldermen, etc would not permit, because their houses must 
have been of the first It was therefore now commanded to be practised, 
and my concern being particularly for the Hospital of St Bartholomew 
near Smithfield, where I had roy wounded and sick men, made me the 
more diligent to promote it; nor was my care for the Savoy less It 
now pleased God by abating the wind, and by the industry of the people, 
when almost all was lost, infusing a new spirit into them, that the fury 
of It began sensibly to abate about noon, so as it came no farther than 
the Temple Westward, nor than the entrance of Smithfield North; but 
continued all this day and night so impetuous toward Cripple-Gate 
and the Tower as made us all despair, it also broke out again m the 
Temple, but the courage of the multitude persisting, and many houses 
being blown up, such gaps and desolations were soon made, as with 
the former three days’ consumption, tl.e back fire diu not so vehemently 
urge upon the rest as formerly There w’as yet no standing near the 
burning and glow'ing rums by near a furlong’s space 

The coal and wood wharves and magazines of oil, resin, etc did 
infinite mischief, so as the invective which a little before I had dedicated 
to his Majesty and published, giving warning wliat might probably be 
the issue of suffering those shops to be in the city, was looked on as a 
prophecy 

The poor inhabitants were dispersed about St. George’s Fields, 
and Moorfields, as far as Highgate, and sever.il miles in circle, some 
under tents, some under miserable huts, and hovels, many without 
a rag or any necessary utensils, bed or board, who from delicateness, 
riches, and easy accommodations m stately and well furnished houses, 
were now reduced to extiemest misery and poverty 

In this calamitous condition I returned with a sad heart to my house, 
blessing and adoring the distinguishing mercy of God to me and mine, 
who m the midst of all this ruin was like Lot, in my little Zoar, were 
safe and sound 

Sept. 6. Thursday I presented to his Majesty the case of the French 
prisoners at war in my custody, and besought him that there might be 
the same care of watching at all places contiguous to unseized houses. 
It is not indeed imaginable how extraordinary the vigilance and activity 
of the King and the Duke was, even labouring in person, and being 
present to command, order, reward, or encourage workmen, by which 
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he showed his affection to his people and gained theirs. Having then 
disposed of some under cure at the Savoy, I returned to Whitehall, where 
I dined at Mr. Offley’s, the groom porter, who was my relation. 

7. I went this morning on foot from Whitehall as far as London 
Bridge, thro’ the late Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, by St. Paul’s, Cheap- 
side, Exchange, Bishopsgate, Aldersgate, and out to Moorfields, thence 
thro’ Cornhill, etc. with extraordinary difficulty clambermg over heaps 
of yet smoking rubbish, and frequently mistaking where I was. The 
ground under my feet was so hot, that it even burnt the soles of my 
shoes. In the meantime his Majesty got to the Tower by water, to demolish 
the houses about the graff, which being built entirely about it, had they 
taken fire and attacked the White Tower where the magazine of powder 
lay, would undoubtedly not only have beaten down and destroyed all 
the bridge, but sunk and torn the vessels in the river, and rendered the 
demolition beyond all expression for several miles about the country 

At my return I was infimtely concerned to find that goodly Church 
St Paul’s now a sad rum, and that beautiful portico (for structure 
comparable to any in Europe, as not long before repaired by the late 
King) now rent in pieces, flakes of vast stone split asunder, and nothing 
remaining entire but the inscription in the architrave, showing by 
whom It was built, which had not one letter of it defaced It was aston- 
ishing to see what immense stones the heat had in a manner calcined, 
so that all the ornaments, columns, friezes, capitals, and projectures of 
massy Portland stone flew off, even to the very roof, where a sheet of 
lead covering a great space (no less than 6 acres by measure) was totally 
melted; the rums of the vaulted roof falling broke into St Faith’s, which 
being filled with the magazines of books belonging to the Stationers, 
and carried thither for safety, they were all consumed, burning for a 
week following It is also observable that the lead over the altar at the 
East end was untouched, and among the divers monuments, the body 
of one Bishop remained entire Thus lay m ashes that most venerable 
Church, one of the most ancient pieces of early piety m the Christian 
world, besides near 100 more. The lead, iron work, bells, plates, etc. 
melted, the exquisitely wrought Mercers’ Chapel, all the sumptuous 
Exchange, the august fabric of Christ Church, all the rest of the Companies 
Halls, splendid buildings, arches, entries, all in dust; the fountains 
dried up and mined, whilst the very waters remamed boiling; the voragos 
of subterranean cellars, wells, and dungeons, formerly warehouses, still 
burning in stench and dark clouds of smoke, so that m five or six miles 
traversing about, I did not see one load of timber unconsumed, nor 
many stones but what were calcined white as snow. The people who 
now walked about the mins appeared like men m some dismal desert, 
or rather in some great City laid waste by a cmel enemy; to which 
was added the stench that came from some poor creatures’ bodies, beds. 
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and other combustible goods. Sir Tho, Gresham’s statue, tho’ fallen 
from its niche in the Ro3ral Exchange, remained entire, when all those 
of the Kmgs since the Conquest were broken to pieces; also the standard 
in Comhill, and Queen Elizabeth’s effigies, with some arms on Ludgate, 
continued with but little detriment, whilst the vast iron chains of the 
City streets, hinges, bars and gates of prisons were many of them melted 
and reduced to cinders by the vehement heat Nor was I yet able to 
pass through any of the narrower streets, but kept the v\idest, the ground 
and air, smoke and fiery vapour, continued so intense that iny hair was 
almost singed, and my feet unsufferably surbated The by-lanes and 
narrower streets were quite filled up with rubbish, nor could one have 
possibly known where he was, but by the rums of some Church or Hall, 
that had some remarkable tower or pinnacle remaining I then went 
towards Islington and Highgate, where one might have seen 200,000 
people of all ranks and degrees dispersed and lying about a’ong by their 
heaps of what they could save from the fire, deploring their loss, and tho’ 
ready to perish for hunger and destitution, yet not asking one penny 
for relief, which to me appeared a stranger sight than any I had yet beheld 
His Majesty and Council indeed took all imaginable care for their relief 
by proclamation for the country to come in and refresh them with pro- 
visions In the midst of all this calamity and confusion there was, I know 
not how, an alarm begun that the French and Dutch, with whom we 
were now in hostilitj, were not only landed, but c\cn entering the City. 
There was m truth, some days before great suspicion of these two nations 
joining; and now that they had been the occasion of firing the tow'ii. 
This report did so terrify, that on a sudden there was such an uproar 
and tumult that they ran from their goods, and taking what weapons 
they could come at, they could not be stopped from falling on some 
of those nations whom they casually met, without sense or reason. The 
clamour and peril grew so excessive that it made the whole Court amazed, 
and they did with infinite pains and great difficulty reduce and appease 
the people, sendmg troops of soldiers and guards to cause them to retire 
into the fields again, where they were watched all this night. I left them 
pretty quiet, and came home sufficiently weary and broken. Their spirits 
thus a little calmed, and the afi^right abated, they now began to repair 
into the suburbs about the City, where such as had fnends or oppor- 
tunity got shelter for the present, to which his Majesty’s Proclamation 
also invited them. 

Still the plague continuing in our parish, I could not without danger 
adventure to our church. 

10. I went again to the rums, for it was now no longer a city. 
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SAMUEL PEPYS 

( 1633-1703) 


Samuel Pepys was bom in 1633, 
probably in London. His surname 
was, and is, pronounced “ Peeps ” by 
Its bearers. His father was a tailor, 
so his unfailing interest in clothes, 
especially his own, was probably 
hereditary He was educated at 
St Paul’s School and Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, whither he 
migrated after a brief sojourn at 
Trinity Hall He graduated B A 
in 1653 and M.A. in 1660. ILs 
start in life and his early prosperity 
he owed to the patronage of his 
cousin, Edward Montagu, first Earl 
of Sandwich, his later prosperity 
was due to his own energy and 
competence He became clerk of 
the king’s ships and clerk of the 
Privy Seal in 1660, Surveyor- 
General of the Victualling Office in 
1665, and Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty in 1684. He was deprived of 
his office at the Revolution, and lived 
in retirement until his death. As 
a naval official Pepys showed him- 
self both brilliant and reliable. The 
time was one of great difficulty for 
the Admiralty officials, and it is not 
too much to say that Pepys did more 
than any of his contemporaries to 
make the navy efficient. Pepys 
lived a very full life and had many 
interests lie was devoted to music 
and the drama. He was elected an 
F.R.S. in 1665, and was President 
of the Royal Society from 1684 to 
1686. His book. Memoirs relating 
to the state of the Royal Navy of 
England for ten years determine 
December 1688, appeared in 1690. 
It is a competent piece of work, 


of prime interest to naval his- 
torians. 

Pepys left his books, some 3000 
in number, as well as manusenpts 
and papers, to Magdalene College, 
Cambridge Among these books 
was his diary, written in the system 
of shorthand w'hich had been 
expounded in Thomas Shelton’s 
Tachygraphy (1641) The manu- 
script Was in SIX quarto volumes, 
and extended to 3012 pages It was 
not deciphered until 1819, when 
the Hon. George Neville, master of 
Magdalene, urged on by the success 
of Evelyn’s Diary (published 1818), 
got John Smith, then an under- 
graduate of St. John’s College, to 
decipher it It w’as first publislied 
in 1825, under the editorship of 
Lord Braybrooke It at once 
became famous. The Diary begins 
on 1st January, 1660, and ends on 
31st May, 1669, when Pepys be- 
heved he was going blind. The 
author was therefore twenty-seven 
years of age when he began to 
write his Diary, and thirty-six when 
he ended it. It is a unique work 
It is not merely that it gives .1 
graphic picture of social life at 
the time of the Restoration, that ir 
gives invaluable accounts of men in 
high places, and important informa- 
tion about the stage and indeed 
about countless interesting subjects. 
It is an unequalled piece of self- 
revelation. Lovers of Pepys may be 
said to know him better than they 
know themselves, because he has 
recorded not o^y those things 
which men do not tell to odier men, 
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but also those things which men do 
not acknowledge even to them- 
selves. It IS thus one of the most 
curious and interesting books in the 
world Other diarists we see 
through a glass, darkly, Pepys we 
see face to face. He exposes to us 
his own foibles as frankly as do 
some of the characters in the Savoy 
operas. How he came to keep a 
diary of this kind we do not know, 
we may hazard the guess that it 
acted as a kind of satety-valve, or 
we may think, if we choose, that 
It was intended to be material for 
a full-dress autobiography Its 
charm is first and foremost due to 
Its frankness, but it is also in no 
small measure due to the gusto 
with which Pep3's lived. He took 
pleasure in almost every action and 
thought of his life, and lus pleasure 
IS infectious. An edition of the 
Diary, much more complete than 


that of 1825, appeared between 
1875 3nd 1879, Mynors Bright being 
the editor. An even fuller edition 
by H. B Wheatley, containing all of 
the Diary that is fit for publication, 
appeared between 1893 and 1899. 
A longhand transcript of the whole 
Diary, including passages in French, 
Greek, Latin, and Sp.uiish, has been 
deposited m Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. 

[E H. hloo) house, Samuel Pepys: 
Administrator, Observer, GoiSip-, 
H. B Wheatley, Samuel Pepys and 
the World he lived tir, R L Steven- 
son, Familiar Studies of Men and 
Books', J R Tanner, Samuel Pepys 
and the Royal Navy, Mi Pepys, 
an Intioduction to the Diary, 
Samuel Pepys' s Naval Minutes', 
Pnvate Correspotuieni e and Mis- 
cellaneous Papets of Samuel Pepys, 
Arthur Ponsonby, Samuel Pepys 
(English Men of Letters Senes) J 


From the “Diary”, 1666 

THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON 

2nd Sept. (Lord’s Day) Some of our maids sitting up late last night 
to get things ready against our feast to-day, Jane calleil us up about 
three in the morning, to tell us of a great fire they saw ir the City. 
So I rose, and slipped on my night-gown, and went to licr window, 
and thought it to be on the back-side of Mark-lane at the farthest, but, 
being unused to such fires as followed, I thought it far enough off, and 
so went to bed again, and to sleep About seven rose again to dress 
myself, and there looked out at the window, and saw the fire not so 
much as it was, and further off. So to my closet to set things to rights, 
after yesterday’s cleaning. By and by Jane comes and tells me that she 
hears that above 300 houses have been burned down to-night, by the 
fire we saw, and that it is now burning down all Fish Street, by London 
Bridge. So I made myself ready presently, and walked to the Tower; 
and there got up upon one of the high places. Sir J Robinson’s little 
son gomg up with me; and there I did see the houses at that end of 
the bridge all on fire, and an infinite great fire on this and the other side 
VoL in 62 
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the end of the bridge; which, among other people, did trouble me for 
poor little Michell and our Sarah on the bridge. So down, with my 
heart full of trouble, to the Lieutenant of the Tower, who tells me that 
It begun this morning in the Kmg’s baker’s house in Pudding-lane, 
and that it hath burned down St. Magnus’s Church, and most part 
of Fish Street already. So I down to the water-side, and there got 
a boat, and through bridge, and there saw a lamentable fire. Poor 
Michell’s house, as far as the Old Swan, already burned that way, and 
the fire running further, that, in a very little time, it got as far as the 
Steel-yard, while I was there. Everybody endeavouring to remove their 
goods, and flinging into the river, or bringing them into lighters that 
lay off; poor people staying in their houses as long as till the very fire 
touched them, and then running into boats, or clambering from one pair 
of stairs, by the water-side, to another And, among other things, the 
poor pigeons, I perceive, were loth to leave their houses, but hovered 
about the windows and balconys, till they burned their wings, and fell 
down. (laving staid, and in an hour’s time seen the fire rage every way; 
and nobody, to my sight, endeavouring to quench it, but to remove their 
goods, and leave all to the fire, and, having seen it get as far as the Steel- 
jard, and the wind mighty high, and driving it into the City, and every- 
thing, after so long a drought, proving combustible, even the very stones 
of churches, and among other things the poor steeple, by which pretty 

Mrs. lives, and W'hereof my old schoolfellow Elborough is parson, 

taken fire in the very top, and there burned till it fell dow n; I to White 
Hall, with a gentleman with me, who desired to go off from the Tower, 
to see the fire, in my boat; and there up to the King’s Closet in the 
Chapel, where people come about me, and I did give them an account 
dismayed them all, and word was carried in to the King, So I was 
called for, and did tell the King and Duke of York what I saw, and 
that, unless his Majesty did command houses to be pulled down, nothing 
could stop the fire. They seemed much troubled, and the King com- 
manded me to go to my Lord Mayor, from him, and command him 
to spare no houses, but to pull down before the fire every way The 
Duke of York bid me tell him, that if he would have any more soldiers, 
he shall, and so did my Lord Arlington afterwards, as a great secret 
Here meeting with Captain Cocke, I in his coach, which he lent me, 
and Creed with me to Paul’s, and there walked along Watling Street, 
as well as 1 could, every creature coming away loaden with goods to 
save, and, here and there, sick people carried away in beds. Extra- 
ordinary good goods earned in carts and on backs. At last met my 
Lord Major in Canning Street, like a man spent, with a handkercher 
about his neck. To the King's message, he cried, like a fainting woman 
“ Lord! what can 1 do? 1 am spent, people will not obey me. I 
have been pulling down houses; but the fire overtakes us faster than 
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we can do itl” That he needed no more soldiers; and that, for him- 
self, he must go and refresh himself, havii^ been up all night. So he 
left me, and I him, and walked home; seeing people all almost distracted, 
and no manner of means used to quench the fire. The houses, too, so 
very thick thereabouts, and full of matter for burning, as pitch and tar, 
in Thames Street; and warehouses of oil, and wines, and brandy, and 
other things. Here I saw Mr. Isaac Houblon, the handsome man, prettily 
dressed, and dirty at his door at Dowgate, receiving some of his brother’s 
things, whose houses were on fire, and, as he says, have been removed 
twice already; and he doubts, as it soon proved, that they must be, 
in a little time, removed from his house also, which u as a sad consideration. 
And to see the churches all filling with goods by people who them- 
selves should have been quietly there at this time By this time, it was 
about twelve o’clock, and so home, and there find my guests, who were 
Mr. Wood and his wife Barbary Shelden, and also Mr Moone' she 
mighty fine, and her husband for aught I see, a likely man But Mr. 
Moone’s design and mme which was to look over my closet, and please 
him with the sight thereof, which he hath long desired, was wholly dis- 
appointed, for we were in great trouble and disturbance at this fire, 
not knowing what to think of it. However, we had an extraordinary 
good dinner, and as merry as at this time we could be While at dinner, 
Mrs Batelier come to enquire after Mr. Woolfe and Rtancs, who, it 
seems, are related to them, whose houses in Fish Street arc .ill burned, 
and they in a sad condition She would not slay in the fright Soon as 
dined, I and Moone away, and walked through the City, the streets full 
ot nothing but people; and horses and carts loaden with goods, ready 
to run over one another, and removing goods from one burned house 
to another. They now removing out of Canning Street, which received 
goods in the mornmg, into Lombard Street, and further, and, among 
others, I now saw my little goldsmith Stokes, retelling some friend’s 
goods, whose house itself was burned the day after We parted at Paul’s; 
he home, and I to Paul’s Wharf, where I had appointed a boat to attend 
me, and took in Mr. Carcasse and his brother, wliom I met in the street, 
and carried them below and above the Bridge too And again to see 
the fire, which was now got further, both below and above, and no like- 
lihood of stopping It Met with the King and Duke of York in their 
barge, and with them to Queenhithe, and there called Sir Richard Browne 
to them. Their order was only to pull down houses apace, and so below 
bridge at the water-side, but this little was or could be done, the fire 
coming upon them so fast Good hopes there was of stopping it at the 
Three Cranes above, and at Buttulph’s Wharf below the Bridge, if care 
be used; but the wind carries it into the City, so as we know not, by 
the water-side, what it do there River full of lighters and boats taking 
in goods, and good goods swimming in the water; and only I observed 
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that hardly one lighter or boat in three that had the goods of a house 
in, but there was a pair of Virginalls in it. Having seen as much as I 
could now, I away to White Hall by appointment, and there walked 
to St James’s Park; and there met my wife, and Creed, and Wood, 
and his wife, and walked to my boat; and there upon the water again, 
and to the fire up and down, it still increasing, and the wind great. So 
near the fire as we could for smoke; and all over the Thames, with one’s 
faces in the wind, you were almost burned with a shower of fire-drops. 
This IS very true’ so as houses were burned by these drops and flakes 
of fire, three or four, nay, five or six houses, one from another When 
we could endure no more upon the water, we to a little alehouse on 
the Bankside, over almost against the Three Cranes, and there staid 
till It was dark almost, and saw the fire grow; and, as it grew darker, 
appeared more and more; and in corners and upon steeples, and between 
churches and houses, as far as we could see up the hill of the City, and 
in a most horrid, malicious, bloody flame, not like the fine flame of an 
ordinary fire Barbary and her husband away before us We staid till. 
It being darkish, we saw the fire as only one entire arch of fire from 
this to the other side the bridge, and in a bow up the hill for an arch 
of above a mile long it made me weep to see it The churches, houses, 
and all on fire and flaming at once; and a horrid noise the flames made, 
and the cracking of houses at their nun So home with a sad heart, 
and there find every body discoursing and lamenting the fire; and poor 
Tom Hater come with some few of his goods saved out of his house, 
which was burned upon Fish Street Hill. I invited him to he at my 
house, and did receive his goods; but was deceived in his lying there, 
the news coming c\cry moment of the growth of the fire, so as we were 
forced to begin to pack up our own goods, and prepare for their removal, 
and did by moonshine, it being brave, dry and moonshine and warm 
weather, carry much of my goods mto the garden, and Mr Hater and 
I did remove my money and iron chests into my cellar, as thinking that 
the safest place And got my bags of gold into my office, ready to carry 
away, and my chief papers of accounts also there, and my tallies into 
a box by themselves So great was our feai , as Sir W Batten hath carts 
come out of the country to fetch away his goods this night We did put 
Mr. Hater, poor man' to bed a little; but he got but very little rest, so 
much noise being in my house, taking down of goods 


From the “Diary”, i66i 


3rd (Sept.) Dined at home, and then with my wife to the Wardrobe 
where my Lady’s child was christened, my Lord Crewe, and his lady. 
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and my Lady Montagu, my Lord’s mother in law, were the witnesses, 
and named Catherine, the Queen elect’s name, but to my and all our 
trouble, the Parson of the parish christened her, and did not sign the 
child with the sign of the cross. After that was done, we had a very fine 
banquet. 

4th. My wife come to me at White Hall, and we went and walked a 
good whUe m St. James’s Park to see the brave alterations. 

5th. Put my mother and Pall mto the waggon, and saw them going 
presently — Pall crying exceedingly. To my uncle Fenner’s to dinner, 
in the way meeting a French footman with feathers, who was in quest 
of my wife, and spoke with her privately, but I could not tell what it 
was, only my wife promised to go some place tomorrow morning, which 
do trouble my mind how to know whither it was. My wife and I to the 
fair, and I showed her the Italians dancing the ropes, and the women 
that do strange tumblmg tricks. 

6th. I went to the Theatre, and saw “ Elder Brother ” acted; meetmg 
here with Sir J Askew, Sir Theophilus Jones, and another knight, with 
Sir W. Pen, we to the Ship Tavern, and there staid, and were merry 
till late at night. 

7th. Having appointed the young ladies at the Wardrobe to go with 
them to the play today, my wife and I took them to the Theatre, where 
we seated ourselves close by the King, and Duke of York, and Madame 
Palmer, which was great content; a.id, indeed, I can never enough 
admire her beauty. And here was “ Bartholomew Fayre ” with the 
puppet-show, acted today, which had not been these forty years, it 
being so satyricall against Puritanism, they durst not till now, which 
IS strange they should already dare to do it, and the Kmg to countenance 
it, but I do never a whit like it the better for the puppets, but rather 
the worse. Thence home with the ladies, it being by reason of our staying 
a great while for the Kmg’s commg, and the length of the play, near 
nine o’clock before it was done 

8th (Lord’s day). To church, and coming home, found our new 
maid Doll asleep, that she could not hear to let us in, so that we were 
fain to send a boy in at a window to open the door to us. Begun to look 
over my accounts, and, upon the whole, I do find myself, by what I 
can yet see, worth near £600, for which God be blessed. 

9th. To Salisbury Court play-house, where was acted the first time, 

“ ’Tis pity shee’s a W e ”, a simple play, and ill acted, only it was 

my fortune to sit by a most pretty and most ingenious lady, which pleased 
me much. To the Dolphin, to drink the 30^. that we got the other day 
of Sir W. Pen about lus tankard. Here was Sir R. Shngsby, Holmes, 
Captain Allen, and Mr. Turner, his wife and daughter, my Lady Batten, 
and Mrs. Martha, &c. and an excellent company of fiddlers; so we 
exceeding merry till late; and then we begun to tell Sir W. Pen the 
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business, but he had been drinking today, and so is almost gone, 
that we could not make him understand it, which caused us more 
sport. 

nth. To Dr. Williams, who did carry me into his garden, where 
he hath abundance of grapes: and he did show me how a dog that he 
hath do kill the cats that come thither to kill his pigeons, and do after- 
wards bury them; and do it with so much care that they shall be 
quite covered, and if the tip of the tail hangs out, he will take the 
oat up again, and dig the hole deeper, which is very strange; and he 
tells me, that he do believe he hath killed above lOo cats. Home to my 
house to dinner, where I found my wife’s brother Baity, as fine as hands 
could make him, and his servant, a Frenchman, to wait on him, and 
come to have my wife visit a young lady which he is a servant to, and 
have hope to trepan, and get for his wife. I did give way for my wife 
to go with him Walking through Lincoln’s Inn Fields, observed at 
the Opera a new play “ Twelfth Night ” was acted there, and the King 
there, so I, against my own mind and resolution, could not forbear 
to go in, which did make the play seem a burthen to me; and I took 
no pleasure in it at all and so after it was done, went home with my 
mind troubled for my going thither, after my swearing to my wife that I 
would never go to a play without her. My wife was with her brother 
to see his mistress today, and says she is young, rich, and handsome, 
but not likely for him to get. 

I2th. To my Lady’s to dinner at the Wardrobe; and m my way 
upon the Thames, I saw the King’s new pleasure-boats, that is come 
now for the King to take pleasure in above bridge, and also two Gundaloes, 
that are lately brought, which are very rich and fine Called at Sir W. 
Batten’s, and there hear that Sir W. Pen do take our jest of the tankard 
very ill, which I am sorry for. 

13th. I was sent for by my uncle Fenner to come and advise about 
the burial of my aunt, the butcher, who died yesterday. Thence to 
the Wardrobe, where I found my wife, and thence she and I to the water 
to spend the afternoon in pleasure, and so we went to old George’s, and 
there eat as much as we would of a hot shoulder of mutton, and so to 
boat again and home. 
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THOMAS TRAHERNE 

( ? 1634-1674) 


Thomas Traherne was the son of 
a shoemaker, and was born about 
1634, probably at Hereford. There 
is small doubt that he was of Welsh 
extraction. He was educated at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1656, M.A. in 
1661, and B D. in 1669 He took 
holy orders, and in 1657 became 
rector of Credenhill, near Hereford. 
In 1667 he was appointed domestic 
chaplain to Sir Orlando Bridgman, 
who in that year became Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal. He went 
to live at Teddington, where he 
was also vicar, and died there in 
Bridgman’s house in October, 1674, 
being at most forty, perhaps only 
thirty-eight years of age 

The works of Traherne which 
were published in his lifetime and 
soon after his death {Roman Fnr- 
gertes, 1673, and Chnsttan Et/na, 
1675) are of no importance, and 
Traherne’s name was utterly for- 
gotten for more than two centuries 
after his death. In 1SS8 a country 
house library was broken up and 
sold, and three manuscript volumes 
of Traherne emerged from ob- 
scurity. Two of them descended to 
a street bookstall, whence they were 
rescued by a Mr. Wilham T. 
Brooke, who communicated his 
find to Dr. Grosart. Grosart was 
preparing to edit Traherne’s poems 
with the idea that they were the 
work of Henry Vaughan, but death 
put an end to his project. The 
manuscripts eventually came into 
the hands of Bertram Dobell, who 


published the Poems in 1903 and 
the prose Centuries of Meditations 
in 1908. Another volume. Poems of 
Febcity, was edited from a British 
Museum manuscript by H. I. Bell 
in 1910. It cost Dobell a good deal 
of trouble to prove that Traherne 
was the author of the manuscripts 
in his possession, but he ultimately 
made out a quite conclusive case. 
His critical estimate of his foundling 
is, not unnaturally, excessively high. 
Traherne is not so good a religious 
poet as Vaughan or Herbert, let 
alone Crashaw'; he is not a master 
of poetical technique, admits faulty 
rhymes, and sometimes employs the 
same rhyme too frequently. There 
IS, too, a lack of variety in his 
subjects; his lyre is a monochord. 
Still, he is an extremelj interesting 
poet, and in some of his thought 
looks forvs^ard to Blake and Words- 
worth. As a prose writer he stands 
higher than as a poet; in the 
sonorousness of some of his sen- 
tences he IS within measurable 
distance of Sir Thomas Browne. 
Traherne’s favourite text was 
“Whosoever shall not receive the 
kmgdom of God as a little child 
shall in no wise enter therein ”; and 
the thought contained in this text 
permeates all his writings, prose 
and verse alike. Take him for all 
in all, Traherne is one of the 
greatest literary “finds” of the 
twentieth century. 

[Gladys E. Willett, Traherne: 
an Essay ] 
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Wonder 

How like an Angel came I down! 

How bright are all things here! 

When first among His works I did appear 

0 how their Glory me did crown' 

The world resembled His Eternity, 

In which my soul did walk. 

And every thing that I did see 
Did w ith me talk 

The skies in their magnificence, 

The lively, lovely air; 

Oh how divine, how soft, how sweet, how fair! 

Tile stais did entertain my sense. 

And all the works of God, so bright and pure 
So rich and great did seem. 

As if they ever must enduie 
Ip my esteem 

A native health and innocence 
Within my bones did grow , 

And while my God did all his Glories show, 

1 felt a vigour in my sense 

That was all Spirit. I within did flow 
With seas of life, like wine, 

I nothing in the world did know 
But ’twas divine. 

Harsh ragged objects were concealed. 
Oppressions, tears and cries. 

Sins, griefs, complaints, dissensions, weeping eyes 
Were hid, and only things revealed 
Which heavenly Spirits and the Angels prize. 

The state of Innocence 
And bliss, not trades and poverties. 

Did fill my sense. 

The streets were paved with golden stones. 

The boys and girls were mine. 

Oh how did all their lovely faces shine! 

The sons of men were holy ones, 
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In joy and beauty they appeared to me. 
And every thing which here I found, 
Whde like an angel I did see. 

Adorned the ground. 


Rich diamond and pearl and gold 
In every place was seen; 

I Rare splendours, yellow, blue, red, white and green. 
Mine eyes did everywhere behold. 

Great Wonders clothed with glory did appear, 
Amazement was my bliss. 

That and my wealth was ever5rwhere, 

No joy to this' 


Cursed and devised proprieties. 

With envy, avarice 

And fraud, those fiends that spoil even Paradise, 
Flew from the splendour of mine eyes. 

And so did hedges, ditches, limits, bounds. 

I dreamed not aught of those. 

But wandered over all men’s grounds. 

And found repose 


Proprieties themsehes were mine 
And hedges ornaments. 

Walls, boxes, coffers, and their rich contents 
Did not divide my joys, but all combine 
Clothes, ribbons, jewels, laces, I esteemed 
My joys by others worn 
For me they all to wear them seemed 
When I was born 


The Salutation 

These little limbs. 

These eyes and hands which here I find. 
These rosy cheeks wherewith my life begins, 
Where have ye been-' behind 
What curtain were ye from me hid so long, 
Where was, in what abyss, my speaking tongue^ 
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When silent I 

So many thousand, thousand years 
Beneath the dust did in a chaos he. 

How could I smiles or tears. 

Or lips or hands or eyes or ears perceive? 
Welcome ye treasures which I now receive. 

I that so long 

Was nothing from eternity. 

Did little think such joys as ear or tongue 
To celebrate or see 

Such sounds to hear, such hands to feel, such feet. 
Beneath the skies on such a ground to meet. 


New buriusht joj s' 

Which yellow gold and pearls excel' 

Such sacred treasures are the limbs in boys. 

In which a soul doth dwell. 

Their organized joints and azure veins 

More w’ealth include than all the world contains. 


From dust 1 rise. 

And out of nothing now awake, 

These brighter regions which salute mine eyes, 
A gift from God I take 

The earth, the seas, the light, the day, the skies. 
The sun and stars are mine; if those I prize 


Long time before 
I m my mother’s womb was born, 

A God preparing did this gldrious store. 

The world for me adorn. 

Into this Eden so divine and fair. 

So wide and bright, I come His son and heir. 

A stranger here 

Strange things doth meet, strange glories see; 
Strange treasures lodg’d in this fair world appear. 
Strange all and new to me; 

Rut that they mine should be, who nothing was. 
That strangest is of all, yet brought to pass. 
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From “ Centuries of Meditations ” 

THE FIRST CENTURY 

25 

Your enjoyment oi the World is never right, till you so esteem it, 
that everything in it, is more your treasure than a King’s exchequer 
full of Gold and Silver. And that exchequer yours also in its place and 
service. Can you take too much joy in your Father’s works? He is Him- 
self in everything Some things are little on the outside, and rough and 
common, but I remember the time when the dust of the streets were 
as pleasing as Gold to my infant eyes, and now they are more precious 
to the eye of reason. 

26 

The services of things and their excellencies are spiritual; being 
objects not of the eye, but of the mmd. and you more spiritual by how 
much more you esteem them. Pigs eat acorns, but neither consider 
the sun that gave them life, nor the influences of the heavens by which 
they were nourished, nor the very root of the tree from whence they 
came This being the work of Angels, who in a wide and clear light 
see even the sea that gave them moisture. And feed upon that acorn 
spiritually while they know the ends for which it was created, and feast 
upon all these as upon a World of Joys within it. while to ignorant swine 
that eat the shell, it is an empty husk of no taste nor delightful savour. 

27 

You never enjoy the world aright, till you see how a sand exhibiteth 
the wisdom and power of God: And prize in everything the service 
which they do you, by manifesting His glory and goodness to your Soul, 
far more than the visible beauty on their surface, or the material services 
they can do your body. Wine' by its moisture quencheth my thirst, 
whether I consider it or no: but to see it flowing from His love who 
gave It unto man, quencheth the thirst even of the Holy Angels. To 
consider it, is to drink it spiritually. To rejoice in its diffusion is to be 
of a public mind. And to take pleasure in all the benefits it doth to all 
is Heavenly, for so they do in Heaven. To do so, is to be divine and 
good, and to imitate our Infinite and Eternal Father. 

28 

Your enjoyment of the world is never right, till every morning you 
awake in Heaven; see yourself in your Father’s Palace; and look upon 
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the skies, the earth, and the air as Celestial Joys: having such a reverend 
esteem of all, as if you were among the Angels. The bride of a monarch, 
in her husband’s chamber, hath no such causes of delight as you. 

29 

You never enjoy the world aright, till the Sea itself floweth in your 
veins, till you are clothed with the heavens, and crowned with the stars* 
and perceive yourself to be the sole heir of the whole world, and more 
than so, because men are in it who are every one sole heirs as well as 
you Till you can sing and rejoice and delight in God, as misers do in 
gold, and Kings in sceptres, you never enjoy the world. 

30 

Till your spirit filleth the whole world, and the stars are your jewels; 
till you are as familiar with the ways of God in all Ages as with your 
walk and table, till you are intimately acquamted with that shady nothing 
out of which the world was made till you love men so as to desire their 
happiness, with a thirst equal to the 7cal of your own till you delight 
in God for being good to all you never enjoy the world. Till you more 
feel It than your private estate, and are more present in the hemisphere, 
considering the glories and the beauties there, than in your ow’n house. 
Till you remember how lately you were made, and how wonderful it 
was when you tame into it and more rejoice in the palace of your glory, 
than if It had been made but to-day mornmg 

31 

Yet further, you never enjoy the world aright, till you so love the 
beauty of enjoying it, that you are covetous and earnest to persuade 
others to enjoy it. And so perfectly hate the abominable corruption 
of men in despising it, that you had rather suffer the flames of Hell 
than willingly be guilty of their error. There is so much blindness and 
ingratitude and damned folly in it. The world is a mirror of infinite 
beauty, yet no man sees it It is a Temple of rvlajesty, yet no man regards 
It. It is a region of Light and Peace, did not men disquiet it. It is the 
Paradise of God It is more to man since he is fallen than it was before. 
It is the place of Angels and the Gate of Heaven When Jacob waked 
out of his dream, he said “ God n here, and I vnU it not. How dreadful 
is this place' This ts none other than the House of God, and the Gate of 
Heaven.” 
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EDWARD HYDE, FIRST EARL 
OF CLARENDON 

( 1609-1674 ) 


Edward Hyde was the son of 
Henry Hyde of Dinton, Wiltshire, 
and was born on 18th February, 
1609. He was educated at Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1626 In the previous year 
he became a member of the Middle 
Temple, and was called to the Bar 
in 1633. Ills rise was rapid, owing 
in no small part to his ability in 
forming friendships, a useful quality 
which, unfortunately for himself, he 
lost as he grew older Among his 
friends he numbered Falkland, 
Jonson,Sclden, and Waller. 101634 
he was made Keeper of Writs and 
Rolls of the Common Pleas He 
commenced his political career in 
1640 as member for Wootton- 
Basset, and was again returned to 
the Long Parliament (November, 
1640) by the borough of Saltash, at 
first acting with the more moderate 
of the popular party, but gradually 
separating himself from the demo- 
cratic movement, until, by the 
autumn of 1641, he -was recognized 
as the real leader of the king’s party 
in the House, and successfully 
obstructed the root-and-branch bill 
He was no turncoat, but was a 
lawyer to the backbone; when the 
king governed or attempted to 
govern without a Parliament he was 
on the side of the people, but when 
the Parliament began to act danger- 
ously and unconstitutionally, he 
supported the king as the keystone 
of the existing constitution Upon 
the breaking out of the Civil War 
he joined the king at York, and 


became his chief adviser, but was 
not always quite fairly treated. In 
1643 he was knighted and made a 
Privy Councillor and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. After vainly at- 
tempting to bring about a recon- 
ciliation betw'ccn the contending 
parties, he accompanied Prince 
Charles to Scilly and Jersey, where 
he began to write his History of the 
Rebellion, and wrote answers in the 
king’s name to the manifestos of 
the Parliament. In September, 
1649, he rejoined Charles at The 
Hague, and was sent by him on an 
embassy to Madrid. Soon after 
his return he resumed the business 
of the exiled court, first at Pans, 
and afterwards at The Hague, 
where, in 1658, Charles appointed 
him Lord Chancellor After Crom- 
well’s death he contributed more 
than any other man to promote the 
Restoration, after which he was 
confirmed in the Lord Chancellor- 
ship and was for seven years 
virtually Prime IMinister, though he 
refused to employ that title, which 
had been, he said, too recently 
translated from the French to be 
adopted as English. In 1660 he was 
elected Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of O.xford, and was created 
Baron Hyde, in 1661 he was 
created Viscount Cornbury and 
Earl of Clarendon. The marriage 
of the Duke of York with his 
daughter, Anne Hyde, though at 
first he feared it would ruin 
him and was prepared violently to 
repudiate it, actually for a time 
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confinned his power, and in 1663 
Lord Bristol made an unsuccessful 
attempt to impeach him. But hts 
influence with the king declined, 
and his position as chief adviser of 
the crown made the nation regard 
him as responsible for the ill- 
success of the war against Holland, 
for the sale of Dunkirk, and even 
for the Great Plague and the Great 
Fire. He was never a popular man 
at court, as he was almost the only 
earnest worker in Charles’s frivolous 
manage, and it was said that he 
encouraged Charles to marry Cath- 
erine knowing that she was barren, 
in order that hib otvn grandchildren 
might succeed to the throne, as they 
eventually did In the country his 
seventy towards Nonconformists 
ruined his popularity. He was not 
by nature a severe man, but whether 
the law was brutal or not, he wished 
to see It strictly administered, as he 
was ever more lawyer than states- 
m.in. Moreover, he failed to move 
with the times, and was too eager, 
regardless of changed conditions, 
to restore the status quo ante helium 
The king’s displeasure deepened 
when Clarendon frustrated his de- 
signs by encouraging “la belle 
Stuart ” to elope with the third 
Duke of Richmond. The king 
depriicd him of his offices, an 
impeachment for high treason was 
commenced .against him, and he was 
compelled to seek refuge in Calais 
He lived six years at Montpellier, 
Moulins, and Rouen, where he 
died m 1674 iiis body was after- 
wards removed to Westminster 
Abbey 

Clarendon was one of the first 
Englishmen to rise to the highest 
office m the state mainly owing to 
his literary and oratorical abihties. 
He left behind him a good many 


miscellaneous writings, but his most 
important work is his History of the 
RebeUton, and it alone is still read. 
It has a curious literary history. It 
was begun as early as 1646, and was 
not finished until about 1672. 
Between 1668 and 1670 Clarendon 
wrote an autobiography, which he 
afterwards wove into the substance 
of his history; the book not only 
took over twenty-five years of inter- 
mittent labour to write, but was 
produced by a rather unusual 
method, and is, to some extent, a 
mongrel species, neither pure his- 
tory nor pure autobiography. It 
was not published until 1702, and 
an edition printed from the author’s 
MS. did not appear until 1826. 
Clarendon is far from being the 
unfair historian which his enemies 
declared he was; he is not know- 
ingly unfair, but in his old age his 
memory was weak, and in his exile 
he had not access to documents 
The parts of his History of the 
Rebellion which arc drawn from his 
original History are more reliable, 
the parts which are drawn from his 
autobiography are often more read- 
able. Clarendon is a master of a 
great though sometimes rather in- 
volved style. He writes from a full 
knowledge of men and affairs, and 
there is sometimes an unexpected 
piece of humour lurking in a corner 
of one of his long sentences. He 
excels especially as a writer of 
characters, his w'ork in this line 
was based on that of Overbury and 
Earle, but his real characters are 
far more hvely than his predeces- 
sors’ abstractions. Clarendon can 
be regarded either as the last of the 
old school of prose wnters or the 
first of the new His History is one 
of the best books of its hnd, of 
great histoncal and of even greater 
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literary value. Not the least of its mnistration of Edward Hyde; Sir 
charms is that it is not overloaded C. H. Firth, Edward Hyde, Earl of 
with learnmg, like many seven- Clarendon; G. A. Ellis, Historical 
teenth-century histones. Enquiry respecting the Character of 

[T. H. Lister, Life and Ad- Edward Hyde ] 

From the “ History of the Rebellion ” 

KING CHARLES I 

The several unheard of insolences which this excellent prince was 
forced to submit to, at the other times he was brought before that odious 
judicatory, his majestic behaviour, and resolute insisting upon his own 
dignity, and defending it by manifest authorities in the law, as well 
as by the clearest deductions from reason, the pronouncing that horrible 
sentence upon the most innocent person in the world, the execution 
of that sentence by the most execrable murder that was ever committed 
since that of our blessed Saviour, and the circumstances thereof, the 
application and interposition that was used by some noble persons to 
prevent that woeful murder, and the hypocrisy with which that interposi- 
tion was eluded, the samt-like behaviour of that blessed martyr, and 
his Christian courage and patience at his death, are all particulars so 
well known, and have been so much enlarged upon in a treatise peculiarly 
writ to that purpose, that the farther mentioning it in this place would 
but afflict and grieve the reader, and make the relation itself odious as 
well as needless, and therefore no more shall be said here of that 
deplorable tragedy, so much to the dishonour of the nation, and the 
religion piofesscd by it, though undesei^'edly. 

But It will not be unnecessary to add a short character of his person, 
that posterity may know the inestimable loss which the nation then 
underwent, in being deprived of a prmce, whose example would have 
had a greater influence upon the manners and piety of the nation, than 
the most strict laws can have. To speak first of his private qualifications 
as a man, before the mention of his princely and royal virtues, he was, 
if ever any, the most worthy of the title of an honest man; so great 
a lover of justice, that no temptation could dispose him to a wrongful 
action, except it was so disguised to him that he believed it to be just. 
He had a tenderness and compassion of nature, which restrained him 
from ever doing a hardhearted thing; and therefore he w'as so apt to 
grant pardon to malefactors, that the judges of the land represented 
to him the damage and msecunty to the public, that flowed from such 
his indulgence. And then he restrained himself from pardoning either 
murders or highway robberies, and quickly discerned the fruits of his 
severity by a wonderful reformation of these enormities. He was very 
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punctual and regular in his devotions; he was never known to enter 
upon his recreations or sports, though never so early in the morning, 
before he had been at public prayers; so that on hunting days, his chap- 
lains were bound to a very early attendance. He was likewise very strict 
in obser\’ing the hours of his private cabinet devotions, and was so 
severe an exactor of gravity and reverence m all mention of religion, 
that he could never endure any light or profane w'ord, with what sharp- 
ness of wit soever it was covered, and though he was well pleased and 
delighted with reading verses made upon any occasion, no man durst 
bring before him any thing that was profane or unclean. That kind 
of wit had never any countenance then. lie was so great an example 
of conjugal affection, that they who did not imitate him in that parti- 
cular durst not brag of their liberty, and he did not only permit, but 
direct his bishops to prosecute those scandalous vices, in the ecclesi- 
astical courts, against persons of eminence, and near relation to his 
service. 

Ills kingly virtues had some mixture and allay, that hindered them 
from sliming in full lustre, and from producing those fruits they should 
have been attended with He was not in his nature very bountiful, though 
he gave very much. This appeared more after the duke of Bucking- 
ham’s death, after which those showers fell very rarely; and he paused too 
long in giv ing, which made those, to whom he gave, less sensible of the 
benefit lie kept state to the full, which made liis court very orderly, 
no man presuming to be seen in a place where he had no pretence to be. 
He saw and observed men long, before he received them about his person; 
and did not love strangers, nor very confident men. He was a patient 
hearer of causes, which he frequently accustomed himself to at the council 
board, and judged very well, and was dexterous in the mediating part 
so that he often put an end to causes by persuasion, which the stubborn- 
ncs-. of men’s humours made dilatory m courts of justice 

He was very fearless in his person; but, in his riper years, not very 
enterprising. He had an excellent understanding, but was not confident 
enough of it, which made him oftentimes change his own opinion for 
a worse, and follow the advice of men that did not judge so well as himself. 
This made him more irresolute than the conjuncture of his afiairs would 
admit: if he had been of a rougher and more imperious nature, he would 
have found more respect and duty. And his not applying some severe 
cures to approaching evils proceeded from the lenity of his nature, and 
the tenderness of his conscience, which, in all cases of blood, made him 
choose the softer way, and not hearken to severe counsels, how reasonably 
soever urged This only restrained him from pursuing his advantage 
in the first Scottish expedition, when, humanly speaking, he might have 
reduced that nation to the most entire obedience that could have been 
wished But no man can say he had then many who advised him to it. 
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but the contrary, by a wonderful indisposition all his council had to the 
war, or any other fatigue. He was always a great lover of the Scottish 
nation, having not only been born there, but educated by that people, 
and besieged by them always, havmg few English about him till he was 
king; and the major number of his servants being still of that nation, who 
he thought could never fail him. And among these, no man had such an 
ascendant over him, by the humblest insinuations, as duke Hamilton had. 

As he excelled in all other virtues, so in temperance he was so strict, 
that he abhorred all debauchery to that degree, that, at a great festival 
solemnity, where he once was, when very many of the nobility of the 
English and Scots were entertamed, being told by one who withdrew 
from thence, what vast draughts of wine they drank, and “ that there was 
one earl, who had drank most of the rest down, and was not himself 
moved or altered,” the king said, " that he deserved to be hanged;” 
and that earl coming shortly after into the room where his majesty was, 
in some gaiety, to show how unhurt he was from that battle, the king 
sent one to bid him withdraw from his majesty’s presence; nor did he 
in some days after appear before him. 

So many miraculous circumstances contributed to his rum, that men 
might well think that heaven and earth conspired it Though he was, from 
the first declension of his power, so much betrayed by his own servants, 
that there were very few who remained faithful to him, yet that treachery 
proieeded not always from any treasonable purpose to do him any harm, 
but from particular and personal animosities against other men. And, 
afterwards, the terror all men were under of the parliament, and the 
guilt they were conscious of thcii'selves, made them watch all oppor- 
tunities to make themselves gracious to those who could do them good, 
and so they became spies upon their master, and from one piece of 
knavery were hardened and confirmed to undertake another, till at last 
they had no hope of preservation but by the destruction of their master 
And after all this, when a mar. might reasonably believe that less than 
a universal defection of three nations could not have reduced a great 
king to so ugly a fate, it is most certain, that, m that very hour when 
he was thus wickedly murdered m the sight of the sun, he had as great 
a share m the hearts and affections of his subjects in general, was as 
much beloved, esteemed, and longed for by the people m general of the 
three nations, as any of his predecessors had ever been. To conclude, 
he was the worthiest gentleman, the best master, the best friend, the best 
husband, the best father, and the best Christian, that the age in which 
he lived produced And if he were not the greatest king, if he were without 
some parts and qualities which have made some kings great and happy, 
no other prince was ever unhappy who was possessed of half his virtues 
and endowments, and so much without any kind of v ice 

This unparalleled murder and parricide was committed upon the 

VOL. Ill 63 
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thirtieth of January, in the year, according to the account used in England, 
1648, in the forty and ninth year of his age, and when he had such excellent 
health, and so great vigour of body, that when his murderers caused him 
to be opened, (which they did, and were some of them present at it with 
great curiosity,) they confessed and declared, “ that no man had ever 
all his vital parts so perfect and unhurt: and that he seemed to be of so 
admirable a composition and constitution, that he would probably have 
lived as long as nature could subsist ” His body was immediately earned 
into a room at Whitehall; where he was exposed for many days to the public 
view, that all men might know that he was not alive And he was then 
embalmed, and put into a coffin, and so earned to St James’s, where he 
likewise remained several days. They who were qualified to order his 
funeral declared, “ that he should be buried at Windsor in a decent manner, 
provided that the whole expense shovdd not exceed five hundred pounds.” 
The duke of Richmond, the marquis of Hertford, the earls of Southampton 
and Lindsey, who had been of his bedchamber, and always very faithful 
to him, desired those who governed, “that they might have leave to 
perform the last duty to their dead master, and to wait upon him to his 
grave,” which, after some pauses, they were permitted to do, with this, 
“ that they should not attend the corpse out of the town; since they 
resolved it should be privately earned to Windsor without pomp or noise, 
and then they should have timely notice, that, if they pleased, they might 
be at his interment.” And accordingly it was committed to four of those 
servants, who had been by them appointed to wait upon him during his 
imprisonment, that they should convey the body to Windsor; which they 
did And it was, that night, placed in that chamber which had usually 
been his bedchamber the next morning, it was carried into the great 
hall, where it remained till the lords came; who arrived there m the 
afternoon, and immediately went to colonel Whitchcot, the governor of 
the castle, and shew'ed the order they had from the parliament to be 
present at the burial; wffiich he admitted: but when they desired that his 
majesty might be buried according to the form of the Common Prayer 
Book, the bishop of London being present with them to officiate, he posi- 
tively and roughly refused to consent to it; and said, “ it was not lawful, 
that the Common Prayer Book was put down, and he would not suffer 
It to be used in that garrison where he commanded,” nor could all the 
reasons, persuasions, and entreaties, prevail with him to suffer it. Then 
they went into the church, to make choice of a place for burial. But 
when they entered into it, which they had been so well acquainted with, 
they found it so altered and transformed, all inscriptions, and those land- 
marks pulled down, by which all men knew every particular place in that 
church, and such a dismal mutation over the whole, that they knew not 
where they were: nor was there one old officer that had belonged to it, 
or knew where our princes had used to be interred. At last there was a 
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fellow of the town who undertook to tell them the place, where, he said, 
“ there was a vault, in which king Hariy the Eighth and queen Jane 
Seymour were interred As near that place as could conveniently be^ 
they caused the grave to be made. There the kmg’s body was laid without 
any words, or other ceremonies than the tears and sighs of the few 
beholders Upon the coffin was a plate of silver fixed with these words 
only. King Charles, 1648 When the coffin was put in, the black velvet 
pall that had covered it was thrown over it, and then the earth thrown 
in; which the governor stayed to see perfectly done, and then took the 
keys of the church. 

I have been the longer and the more particular in this relation, that I 
may from thence take occasion to mention what fell out long after, and 
which administered a subject of much discourse; in which, according 
to the several humours and fancies of men, they who were in nearest 
credit and trust about the king underwent many severe censures and 
reproaches, not without reflection upon the king himself Upon the return 
of king Charles the Second with so much congratulation, and universal 
joy of the people, above ten years after the murder of his father, it was 
generally expected that the body should be removed from that obscure 
burial, and, with such ceremony as should be thought fit, should be solemnly 
deposited with his royal ancestors m king Harry the Seventh’s chapel 
in the collegiate church of Westminster. And the king himself intended 
nothing more, and spoke often of it, as if it were only deferred till some 
circumstances and ccremomes in the doing it might be adjusted But, 
by degrees, the discourse of it was diimnished, as if it were totally laid 
aside upon some reasons of state, the ground whereof several men guessed 
at according to their fancies, and thereupon cast those reproaches upon 
the statesmen as they thought reasonable, when the reasons which were 
suggested by their own imaginations did not satisfy their understanding. 
For the satisfaction and information of all men, I choose m this place 
to explain that matter; which, it may be, is not known to many; and at 
that time was not, for many reasons, thought fit to be published The duke 
of Richmond was dead before the king returned, the marquis of Hertford 
died in a short time after, and was seldom out of his lodging after his 
majesty came to Whitehall: the earl of Southampton and the earl of 
Lindsey went to Windsor, and took with them such of their own servants 
as had attended them in that service, and as many others as they remem- 
bered had been then present, and were still alive, who all amounted to a 
small number; there being, at the time of the interment, great strictness 
used in admitting any to be present whose names were not included in 
the order which the lords had brought In a word, the confusion they had 
at that time observed to be in that church, and the small alterations which 
were begun to be made towards decency, so totally perplexed their 
memories that they could not satisfy themselves in what place or part 
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of the church the royal body vraa interred; yet, where any concurred 
upon this or that place, they caused the grotind to be opened at a good 
distance, and, upon such inquiries, found no cause to believe that they 
were near the place; and, upon their giving this account to the king, the 
thought of that remove was laid aside; and the reason communicated to 
very few, for the better discountenancmg farther inquiry. 


JOHN DRYDEN 

( 1631 - 1700 ) 


John Dry den was born at Aid winkle 
All Saints, Northamptonshire, on 
9th August, 1631 His father, 
Erasmus Dryden, came of a fairly 
good family of Cumberland origin; 
there was a baronetcy, to which the 
poet would have succeeded had he 
lived long enough, in the family It 
is hoped rather than believed that 
Dryden was at Oundle grammar- 
school as a small boy; one of the 
houses at the great public-school of 
Oundle bears his name He after- 
wards proceeded to Westminster, 
under Ae redoubtable Busby, and 
went thence to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1654. He never proceeded 
M.A. in the ordinary way, but was 
given a Lambeth degree in 1668 
His university career was undistin- 
guished, save by a conflict with the 
authorities, for which he had to 
apologize publicly to the vice- 
master of his college Dryden ’s 
earliest poem was written while he 
was still at school, its subject being 
the death of his schoolfellow. Lord 
Hastings. In it he attempted to 
outdo Donne, but this poem has 
perhaps been made by the critics 
to be of more importance than the 
cfiFusions of a boy of eighteen can 


ever be. In 1654 Dryden ’s father 
died and left him a small estate. 
Soon after leaving Cambridge the 
poet went to Ixindon, and appears 
for a time to have acted as secretary 
to his cousin Sir Gilbert Pickering, 
Cromwell’s chamberlain and one of 
his peers. At any rate Dryden ’s 
sympathies were with Cromwell, 
whose death he celebrated m a fine 
poem Astraea Redux, in which he 
celebrated the Restoration, is not 
so good a poem, but no doubt was 
equally sincere, as Dryden, though 
no time-server, moved with the 
times and as a rule supported the 
powers which were in authority, 
irrespective of other considerations 
Soon after the Restoration Dryden 
began to add to his scanty income 
by literary work of various kinds. 
His enemies called him a hack- 
wnter, but two facts go to prove 
that he was not unknown or un- 
distinguished. In 1662 he was 
elected a fellow of the newly- 
founded Royal Society, a distinc- 
tion which in those days was the 
reward of social at least as much as 
of intellectual merit; and in 1663 
he married an earl’s daughter. Lady 
Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the 
Earl of Berkshire and sister of his 
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friend. Sir Robert Howard. The 
lady’s reputation was, whether justly 
or unjustly, somewhat tarnished ; nor 
does the marriage appear to have 
been an unqualified success, though 
there is no foundation for the stories 
which would prove it an utter 
failure. Soon ^ter the opening of 
the theatres Dryden turned his 
attention to the composition of 
plays as an easy way of earning 
money with his pen. He wrote 
altogether some twenty-seven 
pieces, commencing with The Wild 
Gallant m 1663 and ending with 
Love Triumphant in 1694. Dryden 
was far too competent a writer not 
to put plenty of good work into this 
large corpus dramaitcum, but he was 
never quite at his best as a play- 
wright, and has left scarcely any 
plays which arc enurely satisfactory. 
The Rival Ladies (1663) was fairly 
successful; in 1664 Dryden col- 
laborated with his brother-in-law. 
Sir Robert Howard, to write The 
Indian Queen', its sequel. The Indian 
Emperor (1665), was his unaided 
work. Both these plays were 
magnificently mounted While the 
theatres were closed on account of 
the Great Plague and Great Fire, 
Dryden retired to his father-in- 
law ’s seat and wrote two non- 
dramatic works of great importance, 
the Annus Mirabilis, a poem in 
quatrains (not a very happy choice 
of metre) on the naval war wath 
Holland and the Great Fire, and his 
Essay on Dramatic Poesy, a defence 
of rhyme m drama, admirable for 
its critical sagacity, but even more 
admirable for its easy and delight- 
ful style. It IS written m the form 
of a dialogue between Eugenius 
(Buckhurst), Lisideius (Sedley), 
Crites (Howard), and Neander (Dry- 
den himself )y Dryden wrote prose 

' '1 


with deceptive fluency; he is not 
easy to imitate, and few critics have 
possessed a better-stored or a better- 
balanced mind. A somewhat acri- 
monious controversy between the 
brothers-in-law, Howard and Dry- 
den, followed, but did not per- 
manently interrupt their amicable 
relationsJ' Dryden’s next play was 
Secret Love, or the Maiden Queen, in 
which Nell Gwyn acted; it was 
closely followed by a gross and 
foolish perversion of The Tempest, 
in which D’Avenant collaborated, 
and a successful adaptation of 
Moliere’s L'Etourdi, Sir Martin 
Mar-all f Dryden then made a con- 
tract with the King’s Theatre to 
w'nte for it three plays a year; he 
never fulfilled his part of the 
bargain, but derived a considerable 
profit from his share in the theatre. 
In 1670 Dryden was appointed 
Poet Laureate and Historiographer 
Royal, succeeding D’Avenant in the 
former and Howell in the latter 
post. The salary for the two offices 
was £200 and a butt of canary 
For many years Dryden’s work was 
almost wholly done in connexion 
with the theatre He wrote many 
plays, many prologues and epi- 
logues, and many admirable critical 
prefaces for plays which he pub- 
hshed. An Evening’s Love, or the 
Mock Astrologer appeared m 1668; 
Marriage d la Mode and The 
Assignation in 1672, The Kind 
Keeper, or Mr. Limberham in 1678 
(suppressed), other plays were 
Amboyna (1673), written against 
the Dutch; The Spanish Fnar, an 
attack on the Catholic priesthood; 
and an operatic version of Paradise 
Lost, named 2 'he State of Innocence, 
but never performed/ Dryden 
attempted dramatic work of anothei 
kind when he wrote his heroic plays 
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in obedience to a passing fashion. 
Tyrannic Love in 1669, and 

the two parts of the famous Con- 
quest of Granada in i66g and 1670 
Aurungzebe, or the Great Mogul, 
Diyden’s masterpiece in this kind, 
appeared in 1675, thirty- two years 
before the death of its hero/ All for 
Love (1678), a retelling of the story 
of Antony and Cleopatra, is quite 
easily Dryden’s best play, and the 
only one which he wrote to please 
himself. It is, of course, a much 
tamer play than Shakespeare’s, but 
is better constructed, and compares 
favourably with many if not most non- 
Shakespearean tragedies. ^Dryden’s 
version of Trothis and Cresstda is a 
not very happy adaptation of a not 
very happily conceived play./In 1671 
Dryden’s heroic plays were ridiculed 
in The Rehearsal, a jomt-stock 
production which, like other similar 
jeux d’espnt, had taken several years 
to prepare. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham was the nominal author, and 
was assisted by Sprat, afterwards 
Bishop of Rochester, “ Hudibras ” 
Butler, and others. The play had 
been originally directed against 
D’Avenant, who had died in 1668 
Dryden, who had succeeded 
D’Avenant in the laureateship, was 
his natural successor as a butt for 
the noble and talented author of 
The Rehearsal. Dryden, who prob- 
ably did not value unduly his heroic 
pkys, took the ridicule in good part. 
/ ^n 1681 Dryden appeared in an 
entirely new hght, as the greatest 
satirist of his time. Absalom and 
Achitophel, an attack on Shaftesbury 
and his policy of excluding the Duke 
of York (afterwards James II) from 
the succession, appeared in Novem- 
ber of that year. Its success was in- 
stantaneous. The writing of so many 
xhymed tragedies had made Dryden 


a master of the heroic couplet, 
which he wrote with unequalled 
vigour and point. The poem is now 
appreciated for the graphic portraits 
of eminent men which it presents, 
rather than for its general schem^ 
Dryden followed up his success by 
writing The Medal (March, 1682), 
another attack on Shaftesbury, in 
whose honour a medal had been 
struck after the charge of high 
treason against him had ended m 
the grand jury ignonng the bill . 
These poems involved Dryden in' 
a violent quarrel with Shadwell, a 
very inferior poet and dramatist, 
whom he trounced in Mac Flecknoe, 
an admirable satire which forty 
years later yjwired Pope to write 
the Dunciad^Tht second part of 
Absalom and Achitophel was mainly 
the work of Nahum Tate, but 
Dryden contributed at least two 
hundred lines of his best work In 
the same year appeared Rehgio 
Laid, an able exposition of Dry- 
den’s views as a somewhat lukewarm 
member of the Church of England 
Some passages of this poem are as 
good as anydiing Dryden wrote; he 
had, like Lucretius, the power of 
writing first-rate verse on subjects 
which, in other hands, refuse to be 
treated poetically / Two operas, 
Albion and Albanius and King 
Arthur, both appeared in 1685 
/ Soon after the accession of James, 
Dryden became a Roman Cathohc 
He was and still is much vituperated 
for having taken this step, but it is 
quite permissible to thi^ that he 
was not actuated by base motives. 
He was not a hero, and was mclined, 
like many of “those who live to 
please’’, to follow the fashion in 
opinion and conduct, but he was 
not pusillanimous or a time-server/ 
It should also be remembered that 
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even in his Anglican poem he 
expressed a desire for an infallible 
guide; that he gained nothmg from 
his conversion, though it prevented 
him losing anything; that he never 
recanted, though it would have been 
greatly to his advantage to do so; 
and that his three sons, whom he 
loved dearly, were all brought up as 
fervent Catholics/ Dryden entered 
into a prose controversy with 
Stillingfleet, who worsted him, he 
defended his new religion more 
successfully in The Hind and the 
Panther (1687), a poem in which the 
milk-white hind represents the 
Roman Catholic Church and the 
panther, a fair beast but spotted, 
the Anglican This poem, though 
admirable in places, was not very 
happily conceived as a whole, and 
was ridiculed by Charles Montagu 
and Matthew Prior in a very well- 
turned parody/ 

The Revolution put an end to 
Dryden’s regular or theoretically 
regular income He not only lost 
his posts of Poet Laureate and 
Historiographer Royal, but had the 
additional mortiiication of seeing 
his rival Shadwell, who had nothing 
to recommend him except his 
politics, appointed to both vacan- 
cies. He resumed or attempted to 
resume his career as dramatist, 
though not with his former success 
Don Sebastian, an excellent play, 
and A mphitryon both were produced 
in 1690. Cleomenes appeared in 
1692; his last play. Love Trium- 
phant, appeared in 1694. In his 
last years Dryden increased his 
precarious income by numerous 
translations. The old spirit of 
scholarship was dying and was being 
replaced by the spirit of belles- 
lettres (a displeasing term which 
unfortunately has no synonym). 


Translations, therefore, were re- 
garded with a veneration scarcely 
less than that given to onginal 
work. Dryden and his sons pub- 
lished a translation of Juvenal and 
Persius in 1693; the famous trans- 
lation of Virgil appeared in 1697 
It was regarded as a work of 
national importance, as a credit to 
English scholarship, and it put a 
large sum of money, perhaps as 
much as ^1200, into its author’s 
pocket Dryden was so competent 
a craftsman that he could not fail 
in any task which he set himself, 
but he and Virgil were ill-mated, 
and his transl-.tion is not worthy of 
the original. Dryden’s last book. 
Fables Ancient and Modem, ap- 
peared m the year in which he 
died, and contained some of his 
best work It is a curious mis- 
cellany, containing a rendering of 
the first book of the Iliad, trans- 
lations from Ovid, Boccaccio, and 
Chaucer, and some original poems. 
Alexander's Feast, one of the best 
of his odes, w'as written for a 
musical society in 1697, when it was 
separately published His health 
gradually failed, and gout attacked 
him early in 1700 He declined to 
allow a mortified toe to be ampu- 
tated, and died at his house in 
Gerrard Street on ist May, 1700. 
He was buried in Poets’ Corner, 
Westminster Abbey. / 

There are many more inspired 
writers than Dryden; there is per- 
haps no English wnter who suc- 
ceeded so well in so many different 
branches of writing. As a verse- 
satirist, Dryden has no equal in any 
language. The best passages of 
Absalom und Achitophel are un- 
approached for the vigour of their 
satire, a vigour which is more 
pleasing than Pope’s malignity. As 
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a dramatist, Dryden was never quite his mind too often on certain pomts 
at ease, but plays like All for Love of criticism, but this was because 
and Don SebasUan have never been his mind was alive and receptive, 
equalled since, and make amends not academic and contemptuous of 
for the indecencies of his comedies change. There are heights which 
and the rodomontades of his heroic Dryden cannot reach; but he stands 
plays. /As a master of metre, among the very best of those poets 
Dryden compares favourably with whose appeal is to the intellect 
all our poets, except some of the rather than the heart. He pre- 
greatest. / As a wnter of odes, dominated over his age as much as 
Dryden stands high. I As a transla- Pope, Johnson, or Tennyson, and 
tor, he is good though by no means held a position as literaiy dictator 
perfect. /Above all, he is a master- which no one had held since Ben 
craftsman, and his work makes a Jonsi^ 

special appeal to all fellow-crafts- [G. Saintsbury, Dryd^^English 
men, to those who are men of Men of Letters Senes), RT Garnett, 
letters rather than creative artists The Age of Dryden, K W. Verrall, 
Dryden has strong claims to rank Lectures on Dryden-, vAllardyce 
as the father of modern prose. His Nicoll, Dryden and his Poetry, 
prose IS almost always a model,, B. J Pcndlebury, Dryden's Heroic 
easy without being slipshod, digni- Plays, J Churton Collins, Essays 
fied without being stiff. ^As a critic, and Studies, 'J. R. Lowell, Among 
he 13 always sound and interesting; my Books', Mark Van Doren, The 
It has been objected that he changed Poetry of John Dryden ] 

From “ Annus Mirabilis ” 

But ah' how unsincere are all our joys, 

Which sent from Heaven, like lightning, make no staj ' 

Their palling taste the journey’s length destroys. 

Or grief sent post o’ertakes them on the w’ay 

Swelled with our late successes on the foe. 

Which France and Holland wanted power to cross. 

We urge an unseen fate to lay us low. 

And feed their envious eyes with English loss. 

Each element His dread command obeys 
Who makes or ruins with a smile or frown; 

Who as by one He did our nation raise. 

So now He with another pulls us down 

Yet, London, empress of the northern clime. 

By an high fate thou greatly didst expire. 

Great as the world’s, which at the death of time. 

Must fall and rise a nobler frame by fire 
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As when some dire usurper Heaven provides, 

To scourge his country with a lawless sway. 

His birth perhaps some petty village hides 
And sets his cradle out of Fortune’s way. 

Till, fully ripe, his swelling fate breaks out 
And hurries him to mighty mischiefs on, 

His Prince, surprised, at first no ill could doubt. 
And wants the power to meet it when ’tis known. 

Such was the rise of this prodigious fire. 

Which, m mean buildings first obscurely bred, 

From thence did soon to open streets aspire. 

And straight to palaces and temples spread. 

The diligence of trades, and noiscful gain. 

And luxury, more late, asleep were laid, 

All was the Night’s, and in her silent reign. 

No sound the rest of Nature did invade. 

In this deep quiet, from what source unknown, 
Those seeds of fire their fatal birth disclose; 

And first few scattering sparks about were blown 
Big with the flames tliat to our rum rose 

Then in some close-pent room it crept along. 

And, smouldering as it went, in silence fed; 

I'lJl the infant monster, with devouring strong. 
Walked boldly upright with exalted head 

Now, like some rich or mighty murderer. 

Too great for prison which he breaks with gold. 

Who fresher from new mischiefs does appear. 

And dares the world to tax him with the old. 

So ’scapes the insulting fire his narrow jail. 

And makes small outlets into open air. 

There the fierce winds his tender force assail. 

And beat him downward to his first repair. 

The winds, like crafty courtesans, withheld 
Ills flames from burnmg but to blow them more; 

And, every fresh attempt, he is repelled. 

With faint denials, weaker than before 
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And now, no longer letted of his prey, 

He leaps up at it with enraged desire, 
O’erlooks the neighbours with a wide survey. 
And nods at every house his threatening fire. 

The ghosts of traitors from the Bridge descend, 
With bold fanatic spectres to rejoice, 

About the fire into a dance they bend 
And sing their sabbath notes with feeble voice. 

Our guardian angel saw them where they sate. 
Above the palace of our slumbering King, 

He sighed, abandonmg his charge to Fate, 

And drooping oft looked back upon the wing. 

At length the crackling noise and dreadful blaze. 
Called up some waking lover to the sight. 

And long it was ere he the rest could raise. 
Whose heavy eyehds yet were full of night. 

The next to danger, hot pursued by fate. 
Half-clothed, half-naked, hastily retire, 

And frighted mothers strike their breasts too late 
For helpless infants left amidst the fire 

Their cries soon waken all the dwellers near. 

Now murmuring noises rise in every street; 
The more remote run stumbling with their fear. 
And in the dark men justle as they meet 

So weary bees in little cells repose; 

But if night-robbers lift the well-stored hive. 
An humming through their waxen city grows. 
And out upon each other’s wings they drive. 

Now streets grow thronged and busy as by day, 
Some run for buckets to the hallowed quire. 
Some cut the pipes, and some the engines play. 
And some more bold mount ladders to the fire. 

In vain; for from the east a Belgian wind. 

His hostile breath through the dry rafters sent. 
The flames impelled soon left their foes behind, 
And forward with a wanton fury went. 
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A key of fire ran all along the shore 
And lightened all the river with a blaze, 

The wakened tides begin again to roar. 

And wondering fish m shining waters gaze. 

Old Father Thames raised up his reverend head, 

But feared the fate of Simois would return. 

Deep in his ooze he sought his sedgy bed 
And shrank his waters back into his urn. 

The fire meantime walks m a broader gross; 

To either hand his wmgs he opens wide, 

He wades the streets, and straight he reaches cross 
And plays his longing flames on the other side. 

At first they warm, then scorch, and then they take; 

Now with long necks from side to side they feed; 

At length, grown strong, their mother-fire forsake. 

And a new colony of flames succeed 

To every nobler portion of the town 
The curling billows roll their restless tide; 

In parties now they straggle up and down. 

As armies unopposed for prey divide 

One mighty squadron, with a sidewind sped. 

Through narrow lanes his cumbered fire does haste, 

By powerful charms of gold and silver led. 

The Lombard bankers and the Change to waste. 

Another backward to the Tower would go, 

And slowly eats his way against the wind. 

But the mam body of the marching foe 
Against the imperial palace is designed. 

{Stanzas 209 to 237 ) 


From “ Absalom and Achitophel ” 

PART I 
ACHITOPHEL 

Of these the false Achitophel was first, 

A name to all succeeding ages curst. 

For close designs and crooked counsels fit. 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit. 
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Restless, unfixed, in piinapies and place. 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace, 

A fiery soul, which working out its way. 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay; 

And o’er-mformed the tenement of clay 
A daring pilot in extremity, 

Pleased with the danger, when the waves went high^ 

He sougl^ the storms; but, for a calm unfit. 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit, 

/ Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

I And thin partitions do their bounds divide, 

Else, why should he, with wealth and honour blest. 
Refuse his age the needful hours of rest^ 

Punish a body which he could not please. 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease^ 

And all to leave what with his toil he won. 

To that unfeathercd two-legged thing, a son. 

Got while his soul did huddled notions try. 

And born a shapeless lump, like anarchy. 

In friendship false, implacable in hate. 

Resolved to rum or to rule the state; 

To compass this the triple bond he broke. 

The pillars of the public safety shook. 

And fitted Israel for a foreign yoke. 

Then, seized with fear, yet still affecting fame. 

Usurped a patriot’s all-atoning name. 

So easy still it proves in factious limes. 

With public zeal to cancel private crimes 

(I allies 150 to 1 81 ) 


ZIMRI 

In the first rank of these did Zimri stand, 

A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome; 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong. 

Was everything by starts and nothing long. 

But in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon, 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking. 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy! 

Railing and praismg were his usual themes. 
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And both, to show his judgment, in extremes, 

So over violent or over civil 

That every man with him was God or Devil, 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art. 

Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggared by fools whom still he found too late. 

He had his jest, and they had his estate. 

He laughed himself from Court; thya sought relief, 

By formmg parties, but could ne’er be chief: 

For spite of him, the weight of business fell 
On Absalom and wise Achitophel, 

Thus wicked but in will, of means bereft. 

He left no faction, but of that was left 

[Lines 544 to 568 ) 

From “ Mac Flecknoe ” 

All human things are subject to decay, 

And, when Fate summons, monarchs must obey. 

This Flecknoe found, who, like Augustus, young 
Was called to empire and had governed long, 

In prose and verse was owned without dispute. 

Through all the realms of Nonsense absolute. 

This aged prince now flourishing in peace, 

And blest with issue of a large increase. 

Worn out with business, did at length debate 
To settle the succession of the state. 

And pondering which of all his sons was fit 
To reign and wage immortal war with wit. 

Cried “ ’Tis resolved, for Nature pleads that he 
Should only rule who most resembles me, 

Shad well alone my perfect image bears. 

Mature in dullness from his tender years; 

Shadw'ell alone of all my sons is he 
Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 

The rest to some faint meanmg make pretence. 

But Shadwell never deviates mto sense. 

Some beams of wit on other souls may fall. 

Strike through and make a lucid interval; 

But Shad well’s genuine night admits no ray, 

His rising fogs prevail upon the day. 

Besides, his goodly fabric fills the eye. 

And seems designed for thoughtless majesty. 
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Thoughtless as monarch oaks that shade the plain 
And, spread in solemn state, supmely reign, 

He5rwood and Shirley were but types of thee. 

Thou last great prophet of tautology. 

Even I, a dunce of more renown than they. 

Was sent before but to prepare thy way. 

And coarsely clad in Norwich drugget came. 

To teach the nations in thy greater name. 

My warbling lute, the lute I whilom strung. 

When to King John of Portugal I sung. 

Was but the prelude to that glorious day. 

When thou on silver Thames didst cut thy way, 

With well-timed oars before the royal barge. 

Swelled with the pride of thy celestial charge. 

And, big with hymn, commander of an host. 

The like was ne’er in Epsom blankets tost ” 

{Lines 1-42.) 


From “ Absalom and Achitophel ” 

PART II 

Now stop your noses, readers, all and some. 

For here’s a tun of midnight work to come, 

Og from a treason-tavern roUing home. 

Round as a globe, and liquored every chmk. 

Goodly and great he sails behind his link. 

With all this bulk there’s nothing lost in Og, 

For every inch that is not fool is rogue; 

A monstrous mass of foul corrupted matter. 

As all the devils had spewed to make the batter. 

When wine has given him courage to blaspheme, 

He curses God, but God before cursed him. 

And if man could have reason, none has more. 

That made his paunch so rich and him so poor. 

With wealth he was not trusted, for Heaven knew 
What ’twas of old to pamper up a Jew, 

To what would he on quail and pheasant swell. 

That even on tripe and carrion could rebeP 

But though Heaven made him poor, with reverence speaking, 

He never was a poet of God’s making; 

The midwife laid her hand on his thick skull. 

With this prophetic blessing — Be thou dull-. 
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Drink, swear, and roar, forbear no lewd delight 
Fit for thy bulk, do anything but write. 

Thou art of lasting make, like thoughtless men, 

A strong nativity — but for the pen; 

Eat opium, mingle arsenic in thy drink. 

Still thou mayest live, avoidmg pen and ink. 

I see, I see, ’tis counsel given m vain. 

For treason, botched in rhyme, will be thy bane. 

Rhyme is the rock on which thou art to wreck, 

Tis fatal to thy fame and to thy neck 
Why should thy metre good king David blast^ 

A psalm of his will surely be thy last. 

Barest thou presume m verse to meet thy foes. 

Thou whom the penny pamphlet foiled in prose? 

Doeg, whom God for mankind’s mirth has made, 

O’ertops thy talent in thy very trade; 

Doeg to thee, thy paintings are so coarse, 

A poet lb, though he’s the poet’s horse. 

A double noose thou on thy neck dost pull. 

For writing treason and for writing dull; 

To die for faction is a common evil. 

But to be hanged fur nonsense is the devil, 

Hadst thou the glories of thy King exprest. 

Thy praises had been satires at the best; 

But thou in clumsy verse, unlicked, unpointed. 

Hast shamefully defied the Lord’s anointed: 

I \m 11 not rake the dunghill of thy crimes. 

For who would read thy life that reads thy rhymes? 

But of king David’s foes be this the doom. 

May all be like the young man Absalom, 

And for my foes may this their blessing be. 

To talk like Doeg and to wntc like thee. 

{Lines 456-509 ) 


From “ Religio Laid ” 

What then remains but, waving each extreme, 
The tides of ignorance and pride to stem? 
Neither so rich a treasure to forgo 
Nor proudly seek beyond our power to know? 
Faith is not built on disquisitions vain; 

The things we must beUeve are few and plain: 
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But since men will believe more than they need 
And every man will make himself a creed, 

In doubtful questions ’tis the safest way 
To learn what unsuspected ancients say; 

For ’tis not likely we should higher soar 
In search of Heaven than all the Church before; 

Nor can we be deceived, unless we see 
The Scripture and the Fathers disagree. 

If after all they stand suspected still, 

(For no man’s faith depends upon his will) 

’Tis some relief, that points not clearly known 
Without much hazard may be let alone; 

And after hearing what our Church can say, 

If still our reason runs the other way, 

That private reason ’tis more just to curb. 

Than by disputes the public peace disturb. 

For points obscure are of small use to learn. 

But common quiet is mankind’s concern. 

{Lines 427-450.) 


From « The Hind and the Panther ’’ 

A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged. 

Fed on the lawns and in the forest ranged, 

Without unspotted, innocent within. 

She feared no danger, for she knew no sin. 

Yet had she oft been chased with horns and hounds 
And Scythian shafts; and many winged wounds 
Aimed at her heart; was often forced to fly. 

And doomed to death, though fated not to die. 

Not so her young; for their unequal line 
Was hero’s make, half human, half divine. 

Their earthly mould obnoxious was to fate. 

The immortal part assumed immortal state. 

Of these a slaughtered army lay in blood, 

Extended o’er the Caledonian wood. 

Their native walk; whose vocal blood arose 
And cried for pardon on their perjured foes. 

Their fate was fruitful, and the sanguine seed. 

Endued with souls, increased the sacred breed. 

So captive Israel multiplied in chains, 

A numerous exile, and enjoyed her pains. 
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With grief and gladness mixed, their mother viewed 
Her martyred offspring and their race renewed; 

Their corps to perish, but their kind to last. 

So much the deathless plant the dying fruit surpassed. 

Panting and pensive now she ranged alone. 

And wandered in the kingdoms once her own 

The common hunt, though from their rage restrained. 

By sovereign power, her company disdained, 

Grinned as they passed, and with a glaring eye 
Gave gloomy signs of secret enmity. 

’Tis true she bounded by and tripped so light. 

They had not time to take a steady sight; 

For truth has such a face and such a mien. 

As to be loved needs only to be seen. 

The bloody Bear, an independent beast, 

Unlicked to form, in groans her hate expressed. 
Among the timorous kmd the quaking Hare, 

Professed neutrality, but would not swear. 

Next her the buffoon Ape, as atheists use. 

Mimicked all sects and had his own to chuse; 

Still when the Lion looked, his knees he bent. 

And paid at church a courtier’s compliment. 

The bristled baptist Boar, impure as he. 

But whitened with the foam of sanctity. 

With fat pollutions filled the sacred place 
And mountains levelled m his furious race; 

So first rebellion founded was in grace. 

But, since the mighty ravage which he made 
In German forests had his guilt betrayed, 

With broken tusks and with a borrowed name. 

He shunned the vengeance and concealed the shame. 
So lurked in sects unseen With greater guile 
False Reynard fed on consecrated spoil; 

The graceless beast by Athanasius first 

Was chased from Nice, then by Socinus nursed. 

His impious race their blasphemy renewed. 

And Nature’s King through Nature’s optics viewed, 
Reversed they viewed him lessened to their eye. 

Nor in an infant could a God descry. 

New swarming sects to this obhquely tend. 

Hence they began, and here they all will end. 

What weight of ancient witness can prevail. 

If private reason hold the public scale? 

But, gracious God, how well dost Thou provide 
Toil. lu 
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For erring judgments an unerring guide! 

Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 

A blaze of gloiy that forbids the sight. 

0 teach me to believe Thee thus concealed, 

And search no farther than Thy self revealed; 

But her alone for my director take, 

Whom thou hast promised never to forsake! 

My thoughtless youth was winged with vain desires; 

My manhood, long misled by wandering fires. 

Followed false lights, and when their glimpse was gone, 
hly pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 

Such was I, such by nature still I am; 

Be Thine the glory and be mine the shame' 

Good life be now my task, my doubts are done; 

What more could fright my faith than Three in One? 
Can I believe eternal God could he, 

Disguised in mortal mould and infancy. 

That the great Maker of the World could die^ 

And, after that, trust my imperfect sense 
Which calls in question His omnipotence? 

Can I my reason to my faith compel, 

And shall my sight and touch and taste rebeP 
Superior faculties arc set aside; 

Shall their subservient organs be my guide'' 

Then let the moon usurp the rule of day, 

And winking tapers show the sun his way. 

For what my senses can tliemsclves perceive 

1 need no revelation to believe. 

Can they, who say the Host should be descried 
By sense, define a body glorified. 

Impassible, and penetrating parts'* 

Let them declare by what mysterious arts 
He shot that body through the opposing might 
Of bolts and bars impervious to the light, 

And stood before His train confessed in open sight. 

For since thus wondrously He passed, ’tis plain 
One single place two bodies did contain. 

And sure the same omnipotence as well 
Can make one body in more places dwell. 

Let Reason then at her own quarry fly, 

But how can finite grasp infinity? 


(Lines 1—105 ) 
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Alexander’s Feast 

Twas at the royal feast for Persia won, 

By Philip’s warlike son. 

Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne; 

His valiant peers were placed around; 

Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound: 

(So should desert in arms be crowned) 

The lovely Thais by his side. 

Sate like a blooming Eastern bnde, 

In flower of youth, and beauty’s pride. 

Happy, happy, happy pair! 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave deserves the fair. 

Chorus 

Happy, happy, happy pair* 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave deserves the fair. 

Timotheus placed on high, 

Amid the tuneful quire. 

With flymg fingers touched the lyre. 

The trembling notes ascend the sky. 

And heavenly joys inspire. 

The song began from Jove, 

Who left his blissful seats above, 

(Such IS the power of mighty love) 

A dragon’s fiery form belied the god; 

Sublime on radiant spires he rode. 

When he to fair Olympia pressed. 

And while he sought her snowy breast. 

Then round her slender waist he curled. 

And stamped an image of himself, a sovereign of the world. 
The listening crowd admire the lofty sound, 

A present deity, they shout around; 

A present deity, the vaulted roofs rebound. 

With ravished ears. 

The monarch hears. 
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Assumes the god. 

Affects to nod, 

And seems to shake the spheres. 

Chords 

With ravished ears. 

The monaich hears, 

Assumes the god. 

Affects to nod. 

And seems to shake the spheres. 

The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung. 

Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young. 

The jolly god in triumph comes; 

Sound the trumpet, beat the drums; 

Flushed with a purple grace 
He snows his honest face; 

Now give the hautboys breath; he comes, he comes. 

Bacchus, ever fair and yoimg, 

Drmking joys did first ordain, 

Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 

Drmking is the soldier’s pleasure; 

Rich the treasure. 

Sweet the pleasure. 

Sweet IS pleasure after pam. 

Chorus 

Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 

Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure; 

Rich the treasure. 

Sweet the pleasure, 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

Soothed with the sound the kmg grew vain; 

Fought all his battles o’er again; 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the slain. 
The master saw the madness rise, 

His glowmg cheeks, his ardent eyes; 

And while he heaven and earth defied. 

Changed his hand, and checked his pride. 

He chose a mournful Muse, 

Soft pity to infuse; 

He sung Darius great and good 
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By too severe a fate, 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen. 

Fallen from his high estate. 

And weltermg in his blood; 

Deserted at his utmost need. 

By those his former bounty fed. 

On the bare earth exposed he lies. 

With not a friend to close his eyes. 

With downcast looks the joyless victor sate. 

Revolving in his altered soul 

The various turns of chance below; 

And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 

And tears began to flow. 

Chorus 

Revolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of chance below; 

And, now and then, a sigh he stole. 

And tears began to flow. 

The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree, 

’Twas but a kindred-sound to move. 

For pity melts the mmd to love 
Softly sweet, in Lydian measures 
Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 

War, he sung, is toil and trouble. 

Honour but an empty bubble. 

Never ending, still begmnmg. 

Fighting still, and still destroying. 

If the world be worth thy wmning. 

Think, O think it worth enj'oymg; 

Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 

Take the good the gods provide thee. 

The many rend the skies with loud applause. 

So Love was crowned, but Music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain. 

Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care. 

And sighed and looked, sighed and looked. 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again; 

At length, with love and wine at once oppressed, 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast 
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Chorus 

The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 

Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care. 

And sighed and looked, sighed and looked. 

Sighed and looked, and sighed again; 

At length, with love and wine at once oppressed. 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast. 

Now strike the golden lyre again; 

A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 

Break his bands of sleep asunder, 

And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 

Hark, hark, the hornd sound 
Has raised up his head; 

As awaked from the dead. 

And amazed, he stares around. 

Revenge, revenge, Tunotheus cries. 

See the Furies arise; 

See the snakes that they rear. 

How they hiss in their hair. 

And the sparkles that flash from their eyes' 

Behold a ghastly band. 

Each a torch in his hand! 

Those are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain. 
And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain. 

Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 

Behold how they toss their torches on high. 

How they point to the Persian abodes, 

And glittenng temples of their hostile gods. 

The princes applaud with a furious joy; 

And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy; 
Thais led the way. 

To light him to ^s prey. 

And, like another Helen, fired another Troy. 

Chorus 

And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy; 
Thais led the way. 

To light him to his prey. 

And, like another Helen, fired another Troy. 
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Thus long ago, 

Ere heaving bellows learned to blow, 

While organs yet were mute, 

Tunotheus, to his breathing flute. 

And soundmg lyre. 

Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 

At last divme Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the vocal frame. 

The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds. 

And added length to solemn sounds. 

With Nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize. 

Or both divide the crown: 

He raised a mortal to the skies, 

She drew an angel down. 

Chorus 

At last divine Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the vocal frame. 

The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store. 

Enlarged the former narrow bounds. 

And added length to solemn sounds. 

With Nature’s mothcr-wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize. 

Or both divide the crown. 

He raised a mortal to the skies; 
bhe drew an angel down. 


From “ An Essay of Dramatic Poesy ” 

“ But to return whence I have digressed; 1 dare boldly affirm these 
two things of the English drama. — First, that we have many plays of ours 
as regular as any of theirs, and which, besides, have more variety of plot 
and characters; and secondly, that m most of the irregular plays of Shake- 
speare or Fletcher (for Ben Jonson’s are for the most part regular) there 
is a more masculine fancy and greater spirit in the writing than there is 
in any of the French. I could produce even in Shakespeare’s and Fletcher’s 
works, some plays which are almost exactly formed; as ‘ The Merry 
Wives of Wmdsor ’, and ‘ The Scornful Lady ’. but because (generally 
speakmg) Shakespeare, who writ first, did not perfectly observe the 
laws of comedy, and Fletcher, who came nearer to perfection yet through 
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carelessness made many faults; I will take the pattern of a perfect play 
from Ben Jonson, who was a careful and learned observer of the dramatic 
laws, and from all his comedies I shall select ‘ The Silent Woman of 
which I will make a short examen, accordmg to these rules which the 
French observe.” 

As Neander was beginning to examine “ The Silent Woman ”, 
Eugenius, earnestly regarding him; “ I beseech you, Neander,” said 
he, “ gratify the company, and me in particular, so far, as before you speak 
of the play, to give us a character of the author; and tell us frankly your 
opinion, whether you do not think all writers, both French and English, 
ought to give place to him.” “ I fear,” replied Neander, “ that m obeymg 
your commands I shall draw some envy on myself Besides, m performmg 
them, It will be first necessary to speak somewhat of Shakespeare and 
Fletcher, his rivals in poesy, and one of them, in my opinion, at least 
his equal, perhaps his superior. 

“ To begin, then, with Shakespeare. He was the man who of all 
modern, and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and most comprehensive 
soul. All the images of nature were still present to him, and he drew 
them, not laboriously, but luckily; when he describes anything, you 
more than see it, you feel it too. Those who accuse him to have wanted 
learning, give him the greater commendation, he was naturally learned; 
he needed not the spectacles of books to read nature, he looked inwards, 
and found her there. I cannot say he is everywhere alike, were he so, 
I should do him injury to compare him with the greatest of mankind. 
He is many times Bat, insipid, his comic wit degenerating into clenches, 
his serious swelling into bombast. But he is always great, when some 
great occasion is presented to him; no man can say he ever had a Bt 
subject for his wit, and did not then raise himself as high above the rest 
of poets, 

Quantum Icnu solent mter viburna cuprcssi 

The consideration of this made Mr Hales of Eaton say, that there was 
no subject of which any poet ever writ, but he should produce it much 
better done in Shakespeare, and however others are now generally 
preferred before him, yet the age wherein he lived, which had contem- 
poraries with him Fletcher and Jonson, never equalled them to him in 
their esteem and in the last king’s court, when Ben’s reputation was at 
highest. Sir John Suckling, and with him the greater part of the courtiers, 
set our Shakespeare far above him. 

“ Beaumont and Fletcher, of whom I am next to speak, had, with 
the advantage of Shakespeare’s wit, which was their precedent, great 
natural gifts, improved by study. Beaumont especially being so accurate 
a judge of plays, that Ben Jonson, while he lived, submitted all his 
wntmgs to his censure, and, ’tis thought, used his judgment in correcting 
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if not contriving, all his plots. What value he had for him, appears 
by the verses he writ to him; and therefore I need speak no farther of it. 
The first play that brought Fletcher and him in esteem was their 
* Philaster for before that, they had written two or three very unsuccess- 
fully, as the like is reported of Ben Jonson, before he writ ‘ Every Man 
in lus Humour Their plots were generally more regular than Shake- 
speare’s, especially those which were made before Beaumont’s death; 
and they understood and imitated the conversation of gentlemen much 
better; whose wild debaucheries, and quickness of wit in repartees, no 
poet before them could paint as they have done. Humour, which Ben 
Jonson derived from particular persons, they made it not their business 
to describe; they represented all the passions very Incly, but above all, 
love I am apt to lielieve the English language in them arrived to its 
highest perfection: what words have since been taken in, are rather 
superfluous than ornamental. Their plays are now the most pleasant and 
frequent entertainments of the stage; two of theirs being acted through 
the year for one of Shakespeare’s or Jonson’s; the reason is, because 
there is a certain gaiety in their comedies, and pathos in their more serious 
plays, which suit generally with all men’s humours. Shakespeare’s language 
is likewise a little obsolete, and Ben Jonson’s wit comes short of theirs. 

“ As for Jonson, to whose character I am now ar-ived, if we look 
upon him while he was himself (for his last plays were but his dotages) 
I think him the most learned and judicious writer which any theatre ever 
had. He was a most severe judge of himself as well as others. One cannot 
say that he wanted wit, but rather that be was frugal of it. In his works 
you find little to retrench or alter. Wit, and language, and humour also 
in some measure, wc had before him, but somethmg of art was wanting 
to the drama till he came. He managed his strength to more advantage 
than any who preceded him. You seldom find him making love in any 
of his scenes, or endeavouring to move the passions; his genius was 
too sullen and saturnine to do it gracefully, especially when he knew 
he came after those who had performed both to such an height. Humour 
was his proper sphere; and m that he delighted most to represent mechanic 
people. He was deeply conversant in the ancients, both Greek and Latin, 
and he borrowed boldly from them there is scarce a poet or historian 
among the Roman authors of those times whom he has not translated 
in ‘ Sejanus ’ and ‘ Catiline ’. But he has done his robberies so openly 
that one may see he fears not to be taxed by any law. He invades authors 
like a monarch; and what would be theft in other poets is only victory 
in him. With the spoils of these writers he so represents old Rome to us, 
in its rites, ceremonies, and customs, that if one of their poets had written 
either of his tragedies, we had seen less of it than in him. If there was 
any fault in his language, ’twas that he weaved it too closely and labori- 
ously, in his comedies especially; perhaps too, he did a little too much 
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Romanize our tongue, leaving the words which he translated almost 
ns much Latin as he found them: wherein, though he learnedly followed 
their language, he did not enough comply with the idiom of ours. If 
I would compare him with Shakespeare, 1 must acknowledge him the 
more correct poet, but Shakespeare the greater wit. Shakespeare was 
the Homer, or father of our dramatic poets; Jonson was the Virgil, the 
pattern of elaborate writing; I admire bim, but I love Shakespeare. 
To conclude of him, as he has given us the most correct plays, so in 
the precepts which he has laid down m his ‘ Discoveries ’, we have as 
many and profitable rules for perfecting the stage, as any wherewith the 
French can furnish us.” 


From “ All for Love ” 

Cleopatra 

Why, now, ’tis as it should be. Quick, my friends, 

Despatch; ere this, the town’s in Ciesar’s hands: 

My lord looks down concerned, and fears my stay, 

Lest I should be surprised; 

Keep him not waiting for his love too long. 

You, Charmion, bring my crown and richest jewels; 

With them, the wreath of victory I made 
(Vam auguryi) for him, who now lies dead. 

You, Iras, bring the cure of all our ills. 

Iras 

The aspicks, madam? 

Cleopatra 

Must I bid you twice? {Exeunt Charmion and Iras. 

’Tis sweet to die, when they would force life on me, 

To rush into the dark abode of death. 

And seize him first; if he be like my love. 

He is not frightful, sure. 

We’re now alone, in secrecy and silence; 

And is not this like lovers? I may kiss 
These pale, cold lips; Octavia does not see me: 

And, oh! ’tis better far to have him thus. 

Than see him in her arms. — O welcome, welcome! 

[Enter Charmion and Iras.) 
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What must be done? 

Cleopatra 

Short ceremony, friends. 

But yet It must be decent. First, this laurel 
Shall crown my hero’s head; he fell not basely, 
Nor left his shield behmd him. — Only thou 
Could’st triumph o’er thyself, and thou .done 
Wert worthy so to triumph 

Charmion 

To what end 

These ensigns of your pomp and royalty? 

Cleopatra 

Dull, that thou art' why, ’tis to meet my love, 

As when I saw him first, on Cydnos’ bank. 

All sparkling, like a goddess, so adorned, 

I’ll find him once agam; my second spousals 
Shall match my first in glory Haste, haste, both. 
And dress the bride of Antony. 

Charmion 


Tis done. 


Cleopatra 

Now seat me by my lord I claim this place; 

For 1 must conquer Cassar too, like him. 

And win my share of the world — Had, you dear relics, 
Of my immortal love' 

O let no impious hand remove you hence; 

But rest for ever here! Let Egypt give 

His death that peace, which it denied his life. — 

Reach me the casket 


Iras 

Underneath the fruit the aspick lies. 
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Cleopatra 

Welcome, thou kind deceiver! \^ttit^ aside the leaves. 

Thou best of thieves; who, with an easy key. 

Dost open life, and, unperceived by us. 

Even steal us from ourselves; discharging so 
Death’s dreadful office, better than himself, 

Touching our limbs so gently into slumber, 

That death stands by, deceived by his own image. 

And thinks himself but sleep. 

Serapion {within) 

The queen, where is she? 

The town is yielded, Caesar’s at the gates. 

Cleopatra 

He comes too late to invade the rights of death. 

Haste, bare my arm, and rouse the serpent’s fury. 

[Holds out her arm, and draws it back. 

Coward flesh, 

Would’st thou conspire with Caesar to betray me, 

As thou wert none of mine^ I’ll force thee to it, 

And not be sent by him. 

But bring myself, my soul, to Antony. 

[Turns aside, and then shows her arm bloody. 
Take hence, the work is done. 

Serapion (within) 

Break ope the door. 

And guard the traitor well. 

Charmion 

The next is ours 

Iras 

Now, Charmion, to be worthy 

Of our great queen and mistress. [They apply the aspicks, 
Cleopatra 

Already, death, 1 feel thee m my veins: 

I go with such a will to find my lord. 
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That we shall quickly meet 
A heavy numbness creeps through every limb, 

And now 'tis at my head. My eye-lids fall, 

And my dear love is vanished in a mist. 

Where shall I find him, where^ — Caisar, thy worst; 

Now part us, if thou canst. [Dies. 

(Iras sinks down at her feet, and dies; Charmion stands behind 
her chair, as dressing her head. Enter Serapion, two Priests. 
Alekas bound, Egyptians.) 

Priest 

Behold, Serapion, what havoc death has madel 
Serapion 

'Twas what I feared. — 

Charmion, is this well done? 

Charmion 

Yes, ’tis well done, and like a queen, the last 

Of her great race: I follow her. [Sinks down; dies. 

AI.EXAS 

’Tis true. 

She has done well: Much better thus to die. 

Than live to make a holiday m Rome 

Serapion 

See, how the lovers sit in state together. 

As they were giving lavs to half mankind' 

The impression of a smile, left in her face. 

Show's she died pleased with him for whom she lived, 

And went to charm him m another world. 

Caesar’s just entering grief has now no leisure. 

Secure that villain, as our pledge of safety. 

To grace the imperial triumph — Sleep, blest pair. 

Secure from human chance, long ages out. 

While all the storms of fate fly o’er your tomb; 

And fame to late posterity shall tell. 

No lovers lived so great, or died so well. 


{End of Act V.) 
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GEORGE FOX 

( 1624 - 1691 ) 


George Fox was the son of a 
prosperous weaver, and was bom 
at Fenny Drayton, Leicestershire, 
in July, 1624. He does not appear 
to have had any systematic educa- 
tion, although his parents at one 
time intended that he should take 
orders in the Anglican Church He 
abandoned this idea, and became 
an apprentice to a Nottingham 
shoemaker, who was also a sheep- 
owner. Fov’s duties as shepherd, 
which occupied much of his time, 
probably assisted to develop his 
natural tendencies towards medita- 
tion. At the age of nineteen he was 
converted, and received a divine 
command to forsake everything 
else and devote himself wholly to 
religion lie accordingly forsook 
his relations, equipped himself in a 
pair of leather breeches (that his 
entire suit was leather is probably 
an embellishment of the truth), and 
wandered from place to place, 
supporting himself as he could 
During this itinerant life he fasted 
much, sometimes sitting the whole 
day in a retired spot reading the 
Bible. In 1648 he commenced to 
preach publicly at Manchester, 
about which time he adopted the 
peculiar views on politics, grammar, 
and etiquette which he was able 
subsequently to impress so deeply 
upon his followers. These fol- 
lowers styled themselves “Friends 
of Truth”, but were almost im- 
mediately nicknamed “ Quakers” at 
Derby (1650), because they bade 
the magistrates “ tremble at the 
word of the Lord They grew 
rapidly in number, and were dis- 


liked and persecuted by men who 
disagreed with each other about 
almost everything else — ^by Angli- 
can, Independent, Presbyterian, and 
Roman Catholic alike. Fox was 
frequently in prison, once for as 
long as two years, and suffered 
many persecutions and minor in- 
dignities In 1655 was sent a 
prisoner to Cromwell, who, having 
ascertained the pacific tendency of 
his doctrines, had him set at liberty. 
He was, however, treated with 
great seventy by the country magis- 
tracy and the sterner Puritans, who 
disliked the mysticism and want of 
firm doctrines m his preaching In 
1666 he set about forming the 
people who had followed his doc- 
trines into a formal and united 
society. In 1669 he married a 
prominent follower of his teaching, 
the widow of Judge Fell of Swarth- 
moor Hall, Lancashire In spread- 
ing what he believed to be the truth 
Fox travelled widely He visited 
almost every town m England and 
Wales; in 1657 he went to Scotland, 
in 1669 to Ireland, in 1671-1672 he 
visited the West Indies and North 
America, and he \\as twice in 
Holland (1677 and 1684) ^be 
time of his death, which took place 
on 13th January, 1691, the Society 
of Friends had acquired consider- 
able importance. Fox was in some 
respects a fanatic and enthusiast, 
but he was an absolutely sincere 
and upright man, and was in some 
ways amazingly practical. He 
quietly suppressed some of the 
eccentricities of his followers, he 
introduced an admirable system for 
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the registration of births, marnages, 
and deaths, and he organized the 
charitable activities for which the 
Friends were famous. 

Fox wrote innumerable pam- 
phlets, but is remembered m literary 
as distinguished from religious his- 
tory only by his Journal. The 
Journal first appeared in 1694, after 
being knocked into shape by a 
committee; Mr. Norman Penney 
published it in its original form m 
1911. It was dictated by Fox to 


several amanuenses. It is a book of 
great interest to students of re- 
ligious thought, and its originality 
and simple and direct style give it 
an even wider appeal. It is quite 
one of the best autobiographies in 
the language. 

[T- Hodgkin, George Fox', J. S. 
Rowntree, The Life and Character 
of George Fox\ A. C Bickley, 
George Fox and the Early Quakers', 
E. Ash, George Fox: his Character, 
Doctrine, and Work ] 


From the " lournal ” 

And at night we came to a little inn, very poor, but very cheap, for 
we and our two horses cost but 8 d ; but the horses would as soon eat 
the heath on the common as their oats. 

And we declared unto them the truth and sounded the day of the 
Lord through the country. And before that we came to a great town 
and went to an inn, and Edward Edw’ards went into the market and 
declared the truth amongst them, and the people came to the inn and 
filled the inn yard, and a good service wc had for the Lord. But the 
people were exceeding rude, but there were some reached and convinced. 
The life of Christianity and the power of it tormented the chaffy natures 
and exceedingly came over them, and the Lord’s power came over all 
so the magistrates were bound they had no power to meddle with us. 

After this we passed away and came to another great town on a market 
day. And John Apjohn declared the everlasting truth through the streets, 
and declared the day of the Lord amongst them, and many people in 
the evening gathered about the inn And many being drunk would fain 
have had us forth into the street agam, but we saw iheir design, and 
I told them if there were any that feared God and desired to hear truth, 
they might come into our inn or else we might have a meeting with them 
the next morning. And so some service for the Lord we had with the 
people both over night and in the morning. Though the people were 
hard to receive the truth, yet the seed was sown, and that always the 
Lord has a people turned to himself. 

And in that inn also I turned but my back from the man that was 
giving oats to my horse, and I looked back again and he was filling his 
pockets with the provender that was given to my horse, a wicked thievish 
people to rob the poor dumb creature of his food, which I had rather 
they had robbed me 
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Another time as I was riding along there was a great man who over- 
took us m the way. He thought to have taken us up at the next town 
for highwaymen, but before we came to the town I was moved of the 
Lord God to speak to him, and it reached to the witness of God in the 
man that he was so affected that he had us to his house and entertained 
us very civilly. He and his wife desired us to give them scriptures both 
for our principles and for Christ’s teaching alone, and against the priests. 
So we w'ere glad of it and furnished him with scriptures enough, and 
he laid them down and was convinced of the truth both by the spirit 
of God in his heart and confirmed by the scriptures, and after set us on 
in our journey 

And then we came to another town and went to an inn. Coming 
to the top of a hill which they say was two or three miles high, I could 
see a great waj, and was moved to sound the day of the Lord there, 
and set inj' face several ways and told John Apjohn, a faithful Welsh 
minister, in what places God would raise up a people to set under his 
teaching. Those places he took notice of, and since there has a great 
people risen in those places. The same thing I have been moved to do 
in many other places and countries, which have been rude places and 
>et 1 was moved to declare the Lord had a seed in those places. 

After these has been a brave people raised up m the covenant of God, 
and gathered in the name of Jesus, where they have salvation and free 
teaching 

And from that hill we came down to a place called Dalgelthly and 
we went to an mn John Apjohn declared through the streets and the 
townspeople rose and gathered about him There were two indepen- 
dent priests in the town and they came out. And so they both of them 
discoursed with him I went up to them, and they were speaking m 
Welsh. I asked them what was the subject they spoke about and why 
they were not more moderate and speak one by one, for the things of 
God were weighty, and they should speak them with ftar and reverence. 
Then 1 bid them speak in English, and they said that the light which 
John came to bear witness of, which was Christ the true light which 
enlightens every one that cometh into the world, was a created natural 
and made light. 

So then I took the Bible and let them see that the made and created 
natural lights were the sun, moon and stars, and the elements, but the 
true light which John bore witness to, was the life of Christ, the word 
by which all things were made and created, it was called the light 
m man and woman w'hich was the true light which had enlightened 
every man that came into the world; which was a heavenly and divine 
light which let them see all their evil words and deeds, and their sins. 
And the same light would let them see Christ their saviour, from whence 
It came to save them from their sin and to blot it out. 
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So this light shined in the darkness in their hearts, and the dark- 
ness could not comprehend it, but where God had commanded it to 
shine out of darkness in their hearts. It gave them the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Christ Jesus their Saviour. And so I 
opened the scripture largely to them, and turned them to the spirit of 
God in their hearts, which would reveal the scriptures to them and lead 
them into all the truth of them I turned them to that which would 
give every one of them the knowledge of their Saviour who died for them, 
and was their way to God and made their peace betwixt them and God. 
The people generally received it, and with hands lifted up, blessed and 
praised God The priests were stopped and quiet all the while, so I 
brought them to be sober that when they spoke of the things of God 
and Christ their Saviour, they might speak them with reverence and 
fear. 

I was moved to speak to John Apjohn to stand up and speak in Welsh 
to them and he did So the meeting broke up in peace in the street, 
and many people accompanied us to our inn and rejoiced in the truth 
that had been declared unto them; that they were turned to that light 
and spirit by which they might see their sin and know salvation from 
It. 

When we went out of the town the people were so affected that they 
lifted up their hands and blessed the Lord, and the Lord has a great 
people always There is a great people gathered to the l.ord Jesus Christ’s 
free teaching, and have suffered much for it. 

From thence W'c passed to a City like a castle, and rode into it, and 
went to an inn After we had set up our horses at the gates where the 
stable was that belonged to the inn, and had refreshed ourselves, John 
Apjohn spoke through the streets, for one might stand in the middle 
of the town and see both the gates And a multitude of people was 
gathered about him, and a priest who was as dark as dark could be, 
but his mouth was soon stopped. I declared the word of life amongst 
them and turned them to the light of Christ in their hearts, that by it 
they might see all their ways, religions, and teachers, and to come to 
Christ their way, and free teacher. Some of them were rude and some 
were civil, and told us how they did hear how we had been persecuted 
in many places, but that they would not do so to us there, and so I com- 
mended their moderation and sobriety. 

I warned them of the day of the Lord that was coming upon all sin 
and wickedness, and how Christ was come to teach his people by his power 
and by his spirit 

So from thence we passed mto Beaumaris, and went to an inn. There 
was a garrison in that town and John Apjohn had been formerly a teachei 
in that town. He went and spoke through the streets and they cast him 
into prison. The innkeeper’s wife told me that the governor and magis- 
voL. m. 
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trates were sending to me to send me to prison also, and I told her that 
they had done more than they could answer for already and had acted 
contrary to Christianity in imprisoning John Apjohn for reproving sin 
in their gates and for declaring the truth. And there came other friendly 
people and told me if I went out into the street they would imprison 
me also, and desired me to keep m the inn; upon which I was moved 
to go and walk up and down in their streets and told the people what an 
uncivil and unchristian thing they had done in casting John into prison 
for they were high professors, and this was the entertainment they had 
for strangers. Would they be so served themselves had they any example 
from Christ or the Apostles to do so, who looked upon the scriptures 
to be their rule^ 

After a while they set John at liberty again, and the next day being 
market day, we were to cross over a great water not far off, where we 
were to take the boat. Many people out of the market drew to us, amongst 
whom we had good service for the Lord and declared the word of life 
and everlasting truth to them, and preached the day of the Lord which 
was coming upon all wickedness and turned them to the light of Christ 
which the heavenly man had enlightened them withall by which they 
might see all their sins and false ways, religions, worships, and teachers, 
that by the same light they might sec their saviour Christ Jesus, their 
way to God. So the Lord’s truth was declared amongst them; and Christ 
their teacher set over all, and his power came over all. 

Then 1 bid John get his horse into the boat, but they had made 
a plot amongst them, for there came a company of wild gentlemen as 
they called them, but we found them rude men for they and others kept 
his horse out of the boat So I came to them and showed them what 
an unmanly and unchristian thing it was. I leapt with my horse into 
the boat amongst them, and it bemg pretty deep John could not get 
his horse into the boat, so I told them they showed an unworthy spirit 
and below Christianity or humamty. So, seeing I could not get John 
in, I leapt out on horseback again mto the water and stayed with John 
on that side There we stayed from the iith hour to the 2nd before the 
boat-men came back again to fetch us, and then we had forty-two miles 
to ride that evening, and we had but one groat left both of us of money. 

And so we came on about 16 miles, and got a little hay for our horses, 
and after we came to an alehouse for the night, but we could not have 
oats or hay there and so we travelled all night. About four o’clock in 
the mormng we got within 6 miles of Wrexham in Wales, where that day 
we met with many friends and had a glorious meeting and large, and 
the Lord’s everlasting power and truth came over all. Here a meeting 
continues to this day. But we were very weary with travelling so hard 
up and down in Wales, and it was hard in some places to get meat for 
either our horses or ourselves, in many places. And the next day we 
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passed from thence, through Tenby, into Flintshire, and sounded the 
day of the Lord through the towns and came into Wrexham at night, 
where many of Floydes people came to us. They were very rude and wild 
and airy, and had little sense of truth, yet there were some convinced 
in the town. Next morning there was a lady sent for me, and she had 
a teacher at her house. They were both very light, airy people and were 
too light to receive the weighty things of God In her lightness she came 
and asked me whether she should cut my hair, and I was moved to reprove 
her and bid her cut down the corruptions in her with the sword of the 
spirit of God. After I had admonished her we passed away, and after 
she made her boast m her frothy mind that she came behind me and cut 
off a lock of my hair, which was a he 

And to that town aforesaid that had imprisoned John as aforesaid, 
1 wrote to the mayor and sheriff to let them sec their conditions and the 
fruits of their Christianity and their teachers. And after I met with 
some of those Justices near London, and they were ashamed of their 
actions 

And so from Wrexham we came through the country to West Chester, 
and stayed there a while, it being their fair time, and visited friends. 
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John Bun van was born at Elstow, 
a village distant one mile from 
Bedford, in November, 1628. His 
father is usually described as a 
tinker, but may be called with 
greater accuracy a brazier He had 
a small workshop, and was several 
degrees higher in the social scale 
than travelling tinkers like Sorrow’s 
Flaming Tinman. Scott’s sugges- 
tion that Bunyan was of gipsy 
extraction is quite unwarrantable; 
as a matter of fact the Bunyan 
family (with thirty-four variant 
spellings of Its name) was an ancient 
though humble one, and held land 
near Elstow as early as 1199. 
Bunyan’s characteristic deprecia- 
tion of his family is an example of 
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his inverted pride, comparable to 
the inverted conceit which made 
him represent himself, to the 
confusion of several worthy bio- 
graphers, as the chief of sinners. 
Bunyan probably received whatever 
scanty education he acquired at 
some small school at Elstow. He 
began at an early age to assist his 
father; but when his mother died 
in June, 1644, and his father re- 
married a few weeks later, Bunyan 
joined the Parliamentary army in a 
fit of pique, and served two and a 
half years as a soldier. His superior 
officer was Sir Samuel Luke, who 
is said to have been Butler’s model 
for Hudibras. Some time in 1647 
he was disbanded, and returned to 
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his native villas to resume his 
trade of tinker. Not long after this, 
perhaps late in 1648, he married a 
wife who had no dowry except two 
books of devotion, the Plain Man's 
Pathway to Heaven and the Practice 
af Piety. These two manuals turned 
her husband’s mind to higher 
things, and he gradually became 
convinced of his own extreme 
sinfulness, though indeed his princi- 
pal vices appear to have been 
playing tip-cat, bell- ringing, and 
dancing. He had at one time been 
an accomplished swearer, but had 
cured himself of the habit. He 
passed through an acute spiritual 
crisis, amply sufficient to derange the 
wits of a less robustly constituted 
man. He was tempted to commit 
all sorts of extraordinary and foohsh 
sins, including, of course, the sin of 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit 
On one occasion he went so far as 
to address his prayers to the parish 
bull This period of storm, which 
lasted three or four years, and 
which IS graphically described in 
Grace Abounding, was followed by 
a profound calm, Bunyan’s ultimate 
assurance of his own salvation did 
not, as such assurance often does 
to those who feel it, make him 
arrogant and insufferable; on the 
contrary it made him more tender 
to those who were still in the throes 
of a spiritual crisis or to those even 
more unfortunate people who were, 
as he considered, living in a fool’s 
paradise In 1653 Bunyan joined a 
church in Bedford which is often 
described as a Baptist Church, but 
which as a matter of fact left the 
question of infant or adult baptism 
to be settled by its members as 
they pleased. In 1655 he began to 
preach privately, and two years 
later was formally appointed a 


preacher. His earnest eloquence 
attracted large congregations, and 
his fame spread abroad, but he 
sdll continued his trade as a tinker. 
In 1656 his earliest publication, 
Some Gospel Truths Opened, ap- 
peared, and involved him in a some- 
what acrimonious controversy with 
the Quakers, who, if pacifists as 
regards actual warfare, were ex- 
treme militarists where paper-war- 
fare was concerned. A work more 
typical of Its author’s genius. Sighs 
from Hell, or the Groans of a Damned 
Soul, appeared in 1658 

After the Restoration, Bunyan 
was one of the first to suffer for his 
religious opinions He was, in fact, 
a marked man. He was arrested at 
Lower Samsell, Bedfordshire, on 
12th November, 1660, and, obstin- 
ately refusing to promise that he 
would refrain from preaching, was 
committed to Bedford County Gaol 
Here he spent twelve years, with 
one short break, his imprisonment 
was, however, not very rigorous, at 
any rate during part of that time. 
He was able to preach, both inside 
and outside of the prison, he was 
allowed to attend church, and he 
was permitted the use of pen and 
ink. During this imprisonment he 
wrote a dozen works, some of which 
were in verse, and the most famous 
of wluch was Grace Abounding 
(1666) In 1672 Bunyan was re- 
leased from prison, because Charles 
wished to remove all penalties 
against Roman Catholics, and had 
to camouflage his mtention by 
granting equal rights to Noncon- 
formists. Bunyan was licensed to 
preach and was at once called to 
the pastorate of the Nonconformist 
congregation at Bedford. He was 
active and energetic in his work, 
and his frequent journeys round 
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Bedfordshire earned him the affec- 
tionate nickname of “ Bishop 
Bunyan”. In 1675 Bvmyan was 
again imprisoned, tins time for six 
months, and in the Bedford lock-up 
which stands on the bridge over 
the Ouse. Here in all probability 
he wrote his greatest work. Tie 
Pilgrim's Progress, which appeared 
in 1678, revised and enlarged 
editions following later in 1678 and 
in 1679. Bunyan published 

The Life and Death of Mr. Badman, 
and in 1682 his more elaborate but 
less popular allegory, The Holy War 
The second part of The Pilgrim's 
Progress, slightly disappointing as 
sequels are wont to be, appeared in 
1684, and during his last years 
Bunyan’s pen was seldom idle. He 
was as a rule not interfered with by 
the authorities, and attracted by his 
preaching a congregation larger 
than his meeting-house could hold 
In 1688 he was unofficial chaplam 
to the Lord Mayor of London 
Bunyan owed his death indirectly 
to a characteristically kind action 
He rode from Reading to London 
in heavy ram m order to bring about 
a reconciliation between a father 
and son who had quarrelled. He 
caught cold, fever followed, and he 
died on 31st August, 1688 He was 
buried in Bunhill Fields, Finsbury 
Bunyan was a most prolific 
writer, and wrote in all some sixty 
works. He is remembered mainly 
on account of his masterpiece, but 
three of his other works are of 
great merit and some popularity. 
Grace Abounding to the Chief of 
Sinners is one of the best auto- 
biographies in any language, and is 
of the very greatest interest to 
students of religious psychology 
The Life and Death of Mr. Badman, 
which has been loosely described as 


a companion-piece to The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, although written dialogue- 
wise, is undoubtedly a forerunner 
of the modern novel. If it did not 
directly influence Defoe, it at any 
rate prepared Defoe’s readers to 
appreciate his work. It gives a 
most graphic picture of a middle- 
class rascal in a country town, and, 
though highly coloured, is not over- 
coloured. The Holy War, made by 
Shaddai upon Diabolus, for the 
regaining of the metropolis of the 
world, or, the losing and taking again 
of the town of Mansoul is the second 
best allegory in the language, and, 
though never so popular as The 
Pilgrim's Progress, has always had 
many warm admirers. 

To most of us, however, Bunyan 
is essentially the author of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, This wonderful 
book became popular in the truest 
sense of that word immediately 
after it was published. It is thought 
that 100,000 copies were sold m the 
ten years which elapsed between 
the publication of the first part and 
the death of the author. It has been 
translated into more than a hundred 
languages Imitations of it — the 
sincercst form of flattery — ^have 
been as numerous as they have been 
worthless. It has been appreciated 
by men whose religious views 
differed from Bunyan’s as far as the 
east IS from the west. Roman 
Catholics have enjoyed it, after 
removing one or two passages, such 
as that about Giant Pope; agnostics 
have been among its most fervent 
admirers, as the earnestness and 
manliness of Bunyan compensate a 
thousand-fold for the cmdity of 
some of hia doctrines. It appeals 
alike to children, to young men, and 
to old men, it has charmed great 
scholars as well as those whose 
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powers of reading barely enabled 
them to spell out its words. It is, 
or at any rate it was, a nursery- 
classic; I It is a curious fact that two 
of the principal books of this kind, 
The Ptlgnm's Progress and Gulh- 
ver’s Travels, were written the one 
to convert and the other to vex 
mankind, with no thought whatever 
of attracting young readcrs^amuel 
Butler, author of Eretohon, had, as 
has been said, a simian propensity 
for throwing stones at men of 
genius, yet he could write thus 
about Bunyan. “Anything worse 
than The Ptlgnm's Progress in the 
matter of defiance of literary canons 
can hardly be conceived. The 
allegory halts continually, it pro- 
fesses to be spiritual, but nothing 
can be more carnal than the golden 
splendour of the eternal city; the 
view of life and the world generally 
IS flat blasphemy against the order 
of things with which we are 
surrounded.! Yet, like the Odyssey, 
which flatly defies sense and cnti- 
cism (no. It doesn’t; still, it defies 
them a good deal), no one can 
doubt that it must rank among the 
very greatest books that have ever 
been wntten How Odyssean it is 
in Its sincerity and downrightness, 
as well as in the marvellous beauty 
of Its language, its freedom from all 
taint of the schools and, not least, 
in complete victory of genuine 
internal zeal over a scheme initially 
so faulty as to appear hopeless.” 

Bunyan, though so voluimnous a 
wnter, was as a reader homo untus 
Itbrt, He carried the Authorized 
Version of the Bible m solution in 
his brain; scriptural phrases flowed 
easily and appositely from his pen. 
His other books were Foxe’s Book 


of Martyrs and a few devotional 
manuals, so that Quellenstudien in 
Bunyan, are, if possible, vainer 
than such studies are wont to be. 
|The charm of Bunyan ’s style is due 
to his knowledge of the Bible and 
to his complete freedom from the 
academic taint. Macaulay has well 
said of It: “ The style of Bunyan is 
delightful to evety reader, and 
mvaluable as a study to every person 
who wishes to obtain a wide com- 
mand over the English language 
The vocabulary is the vocabulary of 
the common people. There is not 
an expression, if we except a few 
technical terms of theology, which 
would puzzle the rudest peasant. 
We have observed several pages 
which do not contain a single word 
of more than two syllables Yet no 
wnter has said more exactly what 
he meant to say For magnificence, 
for pathos, for vehement exhorta- 
tion, for subtle disquisition, for 
every purpose of the poet, the 
orator, and the divine, this homely 
dialect, the dialect of plain working 
men, was perfectly sufficient. There 
IS no book in our literature on which 
we would so readily stake the fame 
of the old unpolluted English 
language, no book which shows so 
well how rich that language is in 
Its own proper wealth, and how 
little It has been improved by all 
that It has borrowed ” ) 

[J. Brown, John Bunyan, his Life, 
Times and Work; J. A. Froude, 
Bunyan (English Men of Letters 
Series); E. Venables, Life of John 
Bunyan; C. K. Wright, Bunyan as a 
Man of Letters; R. H. Coats, John 
Bunyan; G. O. Griffith, John 
Bunyan; G. B. Harnson, John 
Bunyan: a Study in Personality ] 
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From “ The Pilgrim’s Progress ” 

CHRISTIAN AND APOLLYON 

But now, in this Valley of Humiliation, poor Christian was hard 
put to it; for he had gone but a little way, before he espied a foul hend 
coming over the field to meet him; his name is Apollyon. Then did 
Christian begin to be afraid and to cast in his mind whether to go back 
or to stand his ground But he considered again that he had no armour 
for his back; and, therefore, thought that to turn the back to him might 
give him the greater advantage, with ease to pierce him with his darts. 
Therefore he resolved to venture and stand his ground; for, thought 
he, had I no more in mine eye than the saving of my life, it would be 
the best way to stand. 

So he went on, and Apollyon met him. Now the monster was hideous 
to behold; he was clothed with scales hke a fish (and they are his pride), 
he had wings hke a dragon, feet like a bear, and out of his belly came 
fire and smoke, and his mouth was as the mouth of a lion. When he was 
come up to Christian, he beheld him with a disdainful countenance 
and thus began to question with him 

Apollyon — ^Whence tome you'' and whither are you bound? 

Christian . — I am tome from the City of Destruction, which is the 
place of all evil, and am going to the City of Zion. 

Apollyon . — By this I perceive thou art one of my subjects, for all 
that country is mine, and I am the prince and god of it. How is it, then, 
that thou hast run away from thy king’ Were it not that I hope thou mayest 
do me more scivice, I would strike thee now, at one blow, to the ground. 

Christian — I was born, indeed, m your dominions, but your service 
was hard, and your wages such as a man could not live on, “ for the 
wages of sin is death ”, therefore, when I was come to years, I did as 
other considerate persons do, look out, if, perhaps, I might mend myself. 

Apollyon — There is no prince that will thus lightly lose his subjects; 
neither will I as yet lose thee, but since thou complainest of thy service 
and wages, be content to go back, what our country will afford, I do 
here promise to give thee 

Christian . — But I have let myself to another, even to the King of 
princes, and how can I, with fairness, go back with thee? 

Apollyon — Thou hast done in this according to the proverb “ Changed 
a bad for a worse but it is ordinary for those that have professed them- 
selves his servants, after a while to give him the slip, and return again 
to me. Do thou so too, and all shall be well. 

ChnsUan — I have given him my faith, and sworn my allegiance to 
him; how, then, can I go back from this, and not be hanged as a traitor? 
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ApoUyon . — Thou didst the same to me, and yet I am willing to pass 
by all, if now thou wilt yet turn again and go back. 

Chnsttan . — ^What I promised thee was in my nonage; and, besides, 
I count the Prince under whose banner now I stand is able to absolve 
me; yea, and to pardon also what I did as to my compliance with thee; 
and besides, O thou destroying Apollyon! to speak truth, I like his 
service, his wages, his servants, his government, his company, and country, 
better than thine; and, therefore, leave off to persuade me further; I 
am his servant and I will follow him. 

ApoUyon . — Consider again, when thou art in cool blood, what thou 
art like to meet with in the way that thou goest. Thou knowest that, 
for the most part, his servants come to an ill end, because they are trans- 
gressors against me and my ways. How many of them have been put 
to shameful deaths' and, besides, thou countest his service better than 
mine, whereas he never came yet from the place where he is to deliver 
any that served him out of their hands; but as for me, how many times, 
as all the world very well knows, have I delivered, either by power or 
fraud, those that have faithfully served me, from him and his, though 
taken by them; and so I will deliver thee. 

Christian — Ills forbearing at present to deliver them is on purpose, 
to try their love, whether they will cleave to him to the end; and as 
for the ill end thou sayest they come to, that is most glorious in their 
account; for, for present deliverance, they do not much e.xpect it, for 
they stay for their glory, and then they shall have it, when their Prince 
comes in his and the glory of the angels. 

ApoUyon — Thou hast already been unfaithful m thy service to him; 
and how dost thou think to receive wages of him'* 

Christian — Wherein, O Apollyon' have I been unfaithful to him? 

ApoUyon — Thou didst faint at first setting out, when thou wast 
almost choked in the Gulf of Despond, thou didst attempt w rong w'av s 
to be nd of thy burden, whereas thou shouldest have stayed till thy 
Prince had taken it off, thou didst sinfully sleep, and lose thy choice 
thing; thou wast, also, almost persuaded to go back, at the sight of the 
lions, and when thou talkest of thy journey, and of what thou hast heard 
and seen, thou art inwardly desirous of vain-glory in all that thou sayest 
or docst 

Chnsttan — All this is true, and much more which thou has left out; 
but the Prince, whom I serv'e and honour, is merciful, and ready to for- 
give; but, besides, these infirmities possessed me in thy country, for 
there I sucked them in, and I have groaned under them, been sorry for 
them, and have obtained pardon of my Prince 

ApoUyon . — Then Apollyon broke out into a grievous rage, saying, 
I am an enemy to this Prmce; I hate his person, his laws, and people; 
I am come out on purpose to withstand thee 
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Christian. — Apollyon, beware what you do; for I am in the kmg’a 
highway, the way of holiness; therefore take heed to yourself. 

Apollyon . — ^Then Apollyon straddled quite over the whole breadth 
of the way, and said, I am void of fear in this matter: prepare thyself 
to die; for I swear by my infernal den, that thou shalt go no further; 
here will I spill thy soul. 

And with that he threw a flaming dart at his breast, but Christian 
had a shield in his hand, with which he caught it, and so prevented the 
danger of that 

Then did Christian draw; for he saw it as time to bestir him. and 
Apollyon as fast made at him, throwing darts as thick as hail; by the 
which, notwithstanding all that Christian could do to avoid it, Apollyon 
wounded him in his head, his hand, and foot This made Christian give 
a little back Apollyon therefore, followed his work amain, and Christian 
again took courage, and resisted as manfully as he could. This sore 
combat lasted for above half a day, even till Christian was almost quite 
spent, for you must know that Christian, by reason of his wounds, must 
needs grow weaker and weaker 

Then Apollyon, espying his opportunity, began to gather up close 
to Christian, and wrestling with him, gave him a dreadful fall, and with 
that, Christian’s sword flew out of his hand Then said Apollyon, I 
am sure of thee now And with that he had almost pressed him to death; 
so that Christian began to despair of life, but as God would have it, 
while Apollyon was fetching of his last blow , thereby to make a full end 
of this good man, Christian nimbly stretched out his hand for his sword, 
and caught it, saying “ Rejoice not against me, O mine enemy when 
J fall, 1 shall arise,” and with that gave him a deadly thrust, which made 
him give back, as one that had received his mortal wound. Christian 
perceiving that, made at him again, saymg “ Nay, in all these things we 
are more than conquerors, through him that loved us ” And with that 
Apollyon spread forth his dragon’s wings, and sped him away, that Christian 
for a season saw him no more 

In this combat no man can imagine, unless he has seen and heard 
as I did, what a yelling and hideous roaring Apollyon made all the time 
of the fight— he spake like a dragon, and on the other side, what sighs 
and groans burst from Christian’s heart, I never saw him all the while 
give so much as one pleasant look, till he perceived that he had wounded 
Apollyon with his two-edged sword, then, indeed, he did smile, and look 
upward, but it W'as the dreadfulest sight that ever I saw 

So when the battle was over, Chnstian said “ I will here give thanks 
to him that delivered me out of the mouth of the lion, to him that did 
help me against Apollyon.” And so he did, saying — 

Great Beelzebub, the captain of this fiend. 

Design’d my ruin, therefore to this end 
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He sent him harness’d out; and he with rage. 

That hellish was, did fiercely me engage, 

But blessed Michael helped me, and I, 

By dint of sword, did quickly make him fly. 

Therefore to him let me give lasting praise. 

And thank and bless his holy name always. 

Then there came to him a hand, with some of the leaves of the tree 
of life, the which Christian took, and applied to the wounds that he had 
received m the battle, and was healed immediately. He also sat down 
in that place to eat bread, and to drink of the bottle that was given him 
a little before; so being refreshed, he addressed himself to his journey, 
with his sword drawn in his hand; for he said, 1 know not but that some 
other enemy may be at hand But he met with no other affront from 
Apollyon quite through this valley. 


From “The Life and Death cf Mr. Badman” 

CHAP XIII. HE GETS DRUNK AND BREAKS HIS LEG- 
GOD’S JUDGMENTS UPON DRUNKARDS 

Wiseman. — Remorse, I cannot say he ever had, if by remorse you 
mean repentance for his evils Yet twice I remember he was under some 
trouble of mind about his condition Once when he broke his leg as he 
came home drunk from the ale-house, and another time when he fell 
sick, and thought he should die. Besides these two times, I do not remember 
any more 

Attentive — Did he break his leg then? 

Wiseman — Yes; once as he came home drunk from the ale-house. 

Attentive . — Pray how did he break it? 

Wiseman . — ^Why upon a time he was at an ale-house, that wicked 
house about two or three miles from home, and having there drank 
hard the greatest part of the day, when night was come, he would stay 
no longer, but calls for his horse, gets up and like a madman as drunken 
persons usually ride, away he goes, as hard as his horse could lay legs 
to the ground. Thus he rid, till commg to a dirty place, where his horse 
flouncing m, fell, threw his master, and with his fall broke his leg. So 
there he lay. But you would not think how he swore at first But after 
a while, he commg to himself, and feeling by his pain, and the useless- 
ness of his leg, what case he was m, and also fearing that this bout might 
be his death; he began to cry out after a manner of such. Lord help 
me. Lord have mercy upon me, good God deliver me, and the like. So 
there he lay, until some came by, who took him up, earned him home, 
where he lay for some time, before he could go abroad again. 
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Attentive . — ^And then you say he called upon God. 

Wiseman — He cned out m his pain, and would say, O God, and 
O Lord help me. But whether it was that his sin might be pardoned, 
and his soul saved, or whether to be nd of his pain, I will not positively 
determine, though 1 fear it was but for the last; because when his pain 
was gone, and he had got hopes of mending, ^ven before he could go 
abroad, he cast off prayer, and began his old game; to wit, to be as bad 
as ever he was before He then would send for his old companions; 
his sluts also would come to his house to see him, and with them he 
would be, as well as he could for his lame leg, as vicious as they could 
be for their hearts. 

Attentive — It was a wonder that he did not break his neck 

Wiseman — His neck had gone instead of his leg, but that God was 
long-suffering towards him, he had deserved it ten thousand times 
over. There have been many as 1 have heard, and as 1 have hinted to 
you before, that have taken their horses when dmnk as he; but they 
have gone from the pot to the grave; for they have broken their necks 
betwixt the ale-house and home. One hard by us also drunk himself 
dead, he drank, and died in his drink 

Attentive — It is a sad thing to die drunk 

Wiseman — So it is, but yet 1 wonder that no more do so For con- 
sidering the heinousness of that sin, and with how many other sins it 
is accompanied, as with oaths, blasphemies, lies, revellings, whorings, 
brawlings, etc it is a wonder to me that any that live in that sin should 
escape such a blow from Heaven, that should tumble them into their 
graves Besides, when I consider also, how when they are drunk as 
beasts, they, without all fear of danger will ride like bedlams and mad- 
men, even as if they did dare God to meddle with them if he durst, for 
their being drunk I say, I wonder that he doth not withdraw his pro- 
tecting providences from them, and leave them to those dangers and 
destructions that by their sin they have deserved, and that by their bed- 
lam madness they would rush themselves into Only 1 consider again, 
that he has appointed a day wherein he will reckon with them, and doth 
also commonly make examples of some, to show that he takes notice of 
their sin, abhors their way, and will count with them for it at the set 
time. 

Attentive . — It is worthy of our remark, to take notice how God, 
to show his dislike of the sins of men strikes some of them down with 
a blow, as the breaking of Mr. Badman’s leg, for doubtless that was 
a stroke from Heaven 

Wiseman . — It is worth our remark indeed It was an open stroke, 
it fell upon him while he was in the height of his sin; and it looks much 
like to that m Job: — “ Therefore he knoweth their works, and overtumeth 
them in the night, so that they are destroyed He striketh them as wicked 
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men in the open sight of others.” Or, as the margin reads it, “ In the 
place of beholders ” He lays them, with his stroke, in the place of 
beholders. There was Mr. Badman laid; his stroke was taken notice of 
by every one, his broken leg was at this time the town talk Mr. Badman 
has a broken leg, says one. How did he break it^ says another. As he 
came home drunk from such an ale-house, said a third. A judgment 
of God upon him, said a fourth. This his sin, his shame and punishment, 
are all made conspicuous to all that are about him. I will tell you another 
story or two. 

I have read in Mr. Clark’s “ Looking Glass for Sinners ” that upon 
a time a certain drunken fellow boasted in his cups that there was neither 
heaven nor hell; also he said that he believed that man had no soul, 
and that, for his own part, he would sell his soul to any that would buy 
It. Then did one of his companions buy it of him for a cup of wine, and 
presently the devil, in man’s shape, bought it of that man again at the 
same price; and so, in the presence of them all, laid hold on the soul- 
seller, and carried him away through the air, so that he was never more 
heard of 

He tells us also, that there was one at Salisbury, m the midst of his 
health, drinking and carousing m a tavern; and he drank a health to 
the devil, saying that if the devil would not come and pledge him, he 
would not believe that there was either God or Devil Whereupon, his 
companions, stricken with fear, hastened out of the room, and presently 
after, hearing a hideous noise, and smelling a stinking savour, the vintner 
ran up into the chamber, and found the window broken, the iron bar 
111 it bowed, and all bloody But the man w'as never heard of afterwards 

Again, he tells us of a bailiff of Hedley, who, upon a Lord’s day, 
being drunk at Melford, got upon his horse, to ride through the streets, 
sajmg that his horse would carry him to the devil And presently his 
horse threw him, and broke his neck. These things are worse than the 
breaking of Mr Badman’s leg, and should be a caution to all of his 
friends that are living, lest they also fall by their sin into these sad judg- 
ments of God 

But, as 1 said, Mr. Badman quickly forgot all; his conscience was 
choked before his leg was healed. And, therefore, before he was well 
of the fruit of liis. sin, he tempts God to send another judgment to seize 
him. And so he did quickly after For not many months after his leg 
was well, he had a very dangerous fit of sickness, insomuch that now he 
began to think he must die in very deed. 
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JOHN OLDHAM 

( 1653 - 1683 ) 


John OlduaM was born near 
Tctbury, in Gloucestershire, on 9th 
August, 1653. His father was a 
Nonconfomust minister, who sur- 
vived his distinguished son by more 
than forty years. Oldham was 
educated at Tetbury grammar- 
school and at St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, where he graduated B A. 
m 1674. After spending a few 
months in idleness at home, he 
accepted the post of usher at 
Whitgift’s school at Croydon, where 
he remamed three years, 1675 to 
1678. Some of his verses began to 
circulate in manuscript, his poetical 
reputation began to grow, and he is 
said to have been visited at Croydon 
by the Earls of Rochester and Dor- 
set and by Sir Charles Sedley and 
other wits. In 1678 he became tutor 
to the grandsons of Sir Edward 
Thurland, near Reigate, in 1681 he 
became tutor to the son of Sir 
William Hickes, near London. He 
was patronized by the Earl of 
Kingston, but with sturdy indepen- 
dence refused to become his chap- 
lain He commenced to study 
medicine, as he did not wish to 
rely for a livelihood upon literature 
and patronage, but he tvas attacked 
by smallpox and died at Lord 
Kingston’s seat. Holme - Pierre- 
point, near Nottingham, on 9th 
December, 1683, in the thirty-first 
year of his age. 

Oldham, whom Dryden called 
“ the young Marcellus of our 
tongue ”, IS perhaps better known 
on account of the elder poet’s fine 
and generous eulogy than on ac- 
count of his own writings. It is 
as a satirist that Oldham shines. 


though he wrote a good enough ode 
on the death of a college friend, and 
some good enough translations from 
the Latin poets and from Boileau. 
The best, or at any rate the best- 
know'n, of his satires are the Satires 
upon the Jesuits, four in number. 
Their Prologue is based upon 
Persius, Garnet's Ghost is based on 
Jonson’s Calthne, Loyola's Will is 
based upon Buchanan, and St. 
Ignatius his Image is based upon 
Horace. Behind all these various 
htcrarj' influences lies the master- 
influence of Juvenal, w hose indigna- 
tion Oldham managed to echo, 
though he failed to reproduce his 
incisiveness of phrase. Another of 
Oldham’s poems, A Satire against 
Virtue, caused something of a 
scandal because its rather clumsy 
sarcasm was stupidly misunder- 
stood To a Friend about to leave 
the University is one of the best of 
the satires, his Satire upon a 
Woman, who by her Falsehood and 
Scorn was the Death of my Friend is 
a very bitter production. Oldham’s 
satires are marred by exaggeration, 
by numerous bad rhymes, and by 
occasionally faulty grammar His 
roughness is, however, partly atoned 
for by his vigour. He had con- 
siderable influence upon Dryden 
and Pope, and upon eighteenth- 
century writers of the couplet. His 
fame, no doubt, wasdue in part to his 
early death, to Dryden ’s eulogy, and 
to the fact that he launched his satires 
at the Jesuits during the “Popish 
Plot”, lichen public opinion was 
ready to accept as true the most fan- 
tastic allegations. Oldham’s Poetical 
Works have been edited by R. Bell. 
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Satires upon the Jesuits 

Prologue 

For who can longer hold? when every Press, 

The Bar and Pulpit too has broke the Peace'* 
When every scribbling Fool at the alarms 
Has drawn his Pen, and rises up in Arms? 

And not a dull Pretender of the Town, 

But vents his gall m Pamphlet up and down^ 
When all with licence rail, and who will not. 

Must be almost suspected of the PLOT, 

And bring his Zeal or else his Parts in doubt? 

In vain our Preaching Tribe attack the Foes, 

In vain their weak Artillery oppose, 

Mistaken Honest men, who gravely blame. 

And hope that gentle Doctrine should reclaim. 

Are Texts, and such exploded trifles fit 
T’ impose, and sham upon a Jesuit? 

Would they the dull old Fisher-men compare 
With mighty Suarez, and great Escobar? 

Such threadbare proofs, and stale Authorities 
May Us poor simple Heretics suffice 
But to a sear’d Ignatian’s Conscience 
Harden’d, as his own Face, with Impudence, 
Whose Faith in contradiction bore, whom Lies 
Nor Nonsense, nor Impossibilities, 

Nor shame, nor death, nor damning can assail: 
Not these mild fruitless methods will avail. 

’Tis pointed Satire, and the sharps of Wit 
For such a prize are th’ only Weapons fit: 

Nor needs there Art, or Genius here to use. 
Where Indignation can create a muse: 

Should Parts and Nature fail, yet very spite 
Would make the arrantest Wild, or Withers write. 
It is resolv’d’ henceforth an endless War, '' 
I and my Muse with them, and theirs declare; 
Whom neither open Malice of the Foes, 

Nor private Daggers, nor St. Omer’s Dose, 

Nor all, that Godfrey felt, or Monarchs fear. 

Shall from my vow’d and sworn revenge deter. 

Sooner shall false Court Favourites prove just. 
And faithful to their Kings’ and Country’s trust*. 
Sooner shall they detect the tricks of State, 
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And knav’iy, suits, and bribes, and flatt’ry hate: 
Bawds shall turn Nuns, Salt D — s grow chaste, 

And Paint, and Pride, and Lechery detest; 

Popes s^all for Kings Supremacy decide. 

And Cardinals for Huguenots be try’d. 

Sooner (which is the great’st impossible) 

Shall the vile Brood of Loyola, and Hell 
Give o’er to Plot, be Viliams, and Rebel; 

Than I with utmost spite, and vengeance cease 
To prosecute, and plague their cursed race. 

The rage of Poets damn’d, of Womcn’.s Pride 
Contemn’d, and scorn’d, or proffer’d lust denied 
The malice of Religious angry Zeal, 

And all, cashier’d resenting Statesmen feel. 

What prompts dire Hags m their own blood to write 
And sell their very souls to Hell for spite. 

All this urge on my rank envcnoir'd spleen, 

And with keen Satire edge my stabbing pen' 

That its each home-set thrust their blood may draw. 
Each drop of Ink like Aquafortis gnaw. 

Red hot with vengeance thus. I’ll biancl disgrace 
So deep, no time shall e’er the marks deface 
Till my se\ere and exemplary doom 
Spread wider than their guilt, till it become 
More dreaded than the Bor, and Lighten worse 
Than damning Pope’s Anathemas, and curse. 


WILLIAM WYCHERLEY 

( ? 1640 - 1716 ) 


William Wycherley, the son of a 
Shropshire squire, was born about 
1640. He was educated in France, 
in order to avoid the Puritan 
influences which dominated English 
education durmg his youth, and at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, where he 
did not matnculate, much less 
graduate. He was admitted a 
member of the Inner Temple in 
1659, but only acquired sufficient 


law to enable him to depict the 
litigious Widow Blackacre in The 
Plain Dealer. There is some doubt 
as to when he wrote his four 
comedies. He told Pope “ over and 
over ” that he wrote Love in a Wood 
when he was but nineteen. The 
Gentleman Dancing - Master at 
twenty-one, The Plain Dealer at 
twenty-five, and The Country Wife 
at one or two and thirty. It is 
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almost certain that he antedated the 
composition of all these plays in 
order to boast of his own precocity. 
The dates of the production of the 
comedies appear to have been: 
Love tn a Wood, 1671 (published 
the same year), The Gentleman 
Dancing-Master, 1671 (published 
1673), The Country Wife, 1672 
(published 1675); Plain 

Dealer, 1674 (published 1677) 
Wycherley’s first comedy secured 
for him an intimacy with the 
notorious Duchess of Cleveland, an 
intimacy which did not prevent the 
king from being on friendly terms 
with him He would have been 
appointed tutor to Charles’s natural 
son, the Duke of Richmond, had he 
not with great imprudence secretly 
married the Countess of Drogheda, 
a young widow, who, after making 
him thoroughly unhappy for about 
two years, died and bequeathed to 
her husband a lawsuit instead of a 
fortune. Wycherley spent seven 
years in a debtors’ prison, and was 
only released by James II, who 
pensioned him His old age was not 
.1 happy one IIis health was poor, 
his memory weak, and he w'as 
constantly in debt. When he was 
si\'ty-four he struck up a fnendship 
with Pope, then a lad of sixteen 
Pope was asked to correct some of 
Wycherlc3’’s poems, and did so with 
so much thoroughness that his 
friendship with the aged comedy- 
writer was more than once broken 
off. Long afterwards Pope pub- 
lished his correspondence with 
Wycherley, after editing it so as to 
make his own conduct appear in a 
favourable light Ten days before 
he died Wycherley married a young 
girl in order to spite the nephew w ho 
was his heir 

Wycherley’s Miscellany Poems 


(1704) and setulia may be left 
entirely out of account when esti- 
mating his work. He owes his fame 
to his four comedies. Love in a 
Wood IS, as is natural, the least 
mature of his plays, but it is a 
sufficiently lively and witty comedy. 
It IS usually said to be modelled on 
Sir Charles Sedley’s The Mulberry 
Garden, but the resemblance is 
slight, nor is it certain that Sedley’s 
play IS the earlier of the two. The 
Gentleman Dancing-Master was a 
better, though a less successful play. 
It borrowed its central incident 
from Calderon’s El Maestro de 
Danzar, a comedy of minor im- 
portance The Country Wife is a 
splendid comedy, marred only by 
tlie obscenity which is in grain in 
It Garrick, who produced an 
emasculated version of it known as 
The Country Girl (1766), merely 
made it insipid. It owes one or two 
mcidents to IMoli6re’s L’Ecole des 
Femmes and L’Ecolc des Mans. The 
Plain Dealer, based on Molierc’s Le 
Misanthrope, is its author’s master- 
piece As Voltaire said, “ All 
W5'chcrley’s strokes arc stronger 
and bolder than those of our 
Misanthrope, but then they are less 
delicate, and the rules of decorum 
arc not so well obsen^ed in this 
play ’ ’ Manly is a vigorously drawn 
character, and Fidelia, 

Who went to sea for love of he 
In masculine array, 

though far below Viola in Twelfth 
Night, IS not without a certain 
pathos Wycherley was second only 
to Congreve among the fine gentle- 
men who wrote comedies of re- 
partee in the last thirty years of the 
seventeenth century He owes his 
bad reputation to certain qualities 
which he shares with Juvenal. When 
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he castigates vice he depicts it too 
realisticdly. 

[Montague Summers, The Com- 


pute Works of William Wycherley, 
Charles Perromat, William Wycher- 
ley: sa vie, son oeuvre.} 


The Plain Dealer 

{Act III, Scene i) 

{Enter Widow Blackache, in the middle of half a dozen lawyers, 
whispered to by a fellow in black, Jerry Blackacre following the 

crowd ) 

Widow. — Offer me a reference, you saucy, compamon you' d’ye 
know who you speak to'‘ Art thou a solicitor in chancery, and offer a 
reference? A pretty fellow! Mr Serjeant Ploddon, here’s a fellow has 
the impudence to offer me a reference' 

Se/y. Ploddon — Who’s that has the impudence to offer a reference 
within these walls? 

Widow — Nay, for a splitter of causes to do ’t! 

Serj Ploddon — No, madam, to a lady learned in the law, as you are, 
the offer of a reference w'ere to impose upon you. 

Widow. — No, no, never fear me for a reference, Mr. Serjeant. But 
come, have you not forgot your brief? Are you sure you shan’t make 
the mistake of — hark you (whispers) — Go then, go to your court of Common- 
pleas, and say one thing over and over again; and you do it so naturally, 
you’ll never be suspected for protracting time. 

Serj. Ploddon — Come, I know the course of the court, and your busi- 
ness. [Eidt. 

Widow — Let’s see, Jerry, where are my minutes? Come, Mr. Quaint, 
pray go talk a great deal for me in chancery, let your words be easy, 
and your sense hard, my cause requires it; branch it bravely, and deck 
my cause with Bowers, that the snake may he hidden. Go, go, and be 
sure you remember the decree of my Lord Chancellor, Tricesimo quart' 
of the queen. 

Quaint . — I will, as I see cause, extenuate or examplify matter of 
fact; baffle truth with impudence; answer exceptions with questions, 
though never so impertment; for reasons give ’em words; for law and 
equity, tropes and figures; and so relax and enervate the sinews of their 
argument with the oil of my eloquence. But when my lungs can reason 
no longer, and not being able to say anything more for our cause, say 
everythmg of our adversary; whose reputation, though never so clear 
and evident in the eye of the world, yet with sharp invectives — 

Widow. — ^Alias, Bilhngsgate 

Quaint . — ^With poignant and sour invectives, I say, I will deface, 

VoL lU. 66 
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wipe out, and oblitetate his fair reputation, even as a record with the 
juice of lemons; and tell such a story (for the truth on ’t is, all that we 
can do for our client in chancety, is telling a story) a fine story, a long 
story, such a story — 

Widow — Go, save thy breath for the cause; talk at the bar, Mr. 
Quamt; you are so copiously fluent, you can weary any one’s ears sooner 
than your own tongue. Go, weary our adversaries’ counsel, and the 
court; go, thou art a fine-spoken person: adad, 1 shall make thy wife 
jealous of me, if you can but court the court into a decree for us Go, 
get you gone, and remember — (Exit Quaint) — Come, Mr. Blunder, 
pray, bawl soundly for me, at the King’s Bench, bluster, sputter, ques- 
tion, cavil, but be sure your argument be intricate enough to confound 
the court; and then you do my business Talk what you will, but be 
sure your tongue never stand still; for your own noise will secure your 
sense from censure; ’tis like coughing or hemming when one has got 
the belly-ache, which stifles the unmannerly noise. Go, dear rogue, 
and succeed; and I’ll invite thee, ere it be long, to more soused venison 

Blunder — I’ll warrant you, after your verdict, your judgment shall 
not be arrested upon if’s and and’s. [Exit. 

Widow — Come, Mr. Petulant, let me give you some new instructions 
for our cause m the Exchequer. Are the barons sat? 

Petulant — Yes, no; may be they are, may be they are not; what know 
1? what care 

Widow — ^Heyday! I wish you would but snap up the counsel on 
t’ other side anon at the bar as much; and have a little more patience 
with me, but that I might instruct you a little better. 

Petulant — You instruct me! what is my brief for, mistress’ 

Widow. — Ay, but you seldom read your brief but at the bar, if you 
do It then 

Petulant. — Perhaps I do, perhaps I don’t, and perhaps ’tis time enough- 
pray hold yourself contented, mistress. 

Widow — Nay, if you go there too, I will not be contented, sir; though 
you, I see, will lose my cause for want of speaking, I wo’ not. you shall 
hear me, and shall be instructed. Let’s see your brief. 

Petulant. — Send your solicitor to me Instructed by a woman' I’d 
have you to know, I do not wear a bar-gown — 

Widow. — By a woman! and I’d have you to know, I am no common 
woman; but a woman conversant m the laws of the land, as well as your- 
self, though I have no bar-gown. 

Petulant — Go to, go to, mistress, you are impertinent, and there’s 
your brief for you- instruct me! [Fhngs her breviate at her. 

Widow — Impertinent to me, you saucy Jack, you! you return my 
breviate, but where’s my fee? you’ll be sure to keep that, and scan that 
so well, that if there chance to be but a brass half-crown in ’t, one’s sure 
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to hear on ’t again: would you would but look on your breviate half so 
narrowlyl But pray give me my fee too, as well as my brief. 

Petulant. — ^Mistress, that’s without precedent. When did a counsel 
ever return his fee, pray? and you are impertment and ignorant to demand 
it. 

Widow. — Impertinent again, and ignorant, to me' Gadsbodikms, 
you puny upstart m the law, to use me so! you green-bag carrier, you 
murderer of unfortimate causes, the clerk’s ink is scarce off your lingers, 
— ^you that newly come from lamp-blacking the judges’ shoes, and are 
not fit to wipe mine; you call me impertment and ignorant* I would 
give thee a cuff on the ear, sitting the courts, if I were ignorant. Marry- 
gep, if It had not been for me, thou hadst been yet but a hearmg counsel 
at the bar [Exit Petulant. 

[Enter Mr. Buttongown, crossing the stage in haste ) 

Mr. Buttongown, Mr. Buttongown, whither so fast? what, won’t you 
stay till we are heard? 

Buttongown — I cannot, Mrs. Blackacre, I must be at the council, 
my lord’s cause stays there for me. 

Widow — ^And mine suffers here. 

Buttongown. — I cannot help it 

Widow. — I’m undone 

Buttongown — What’s that to me? 

Widow — Consider the five-pound fee, if not my cause that was 
something to you. 

Buttongown — Away, awaj ' pray be not so troublesome, mistress: I 
must be gone. 

Widow — Nay, but consider a little. 1 am your old client, my lord 
but a new one; or let him be what he will, he will hardly be a better 
client to you than myself, I hope you believe I shall be in law as long 
as I live; therefore am no despicable client. Well, but go to your lord, 
I know you expect he should make you a judge one day; but I hope 
his promise to you will prove a true lord’s promise But that he might 
be sure to fail you, I wish you had his bond for ’t. 

Buttongown. — But what, will you yet be thus impertment, mistress? 

Widow — Nay, I beseech you, sir, nay; if it be but to tell me my 
lord’s case, come, in short — 

Buttongown — Nay, then — [Exit 

Widow — Well, Jerry, observe child, and lay it up for hereafter. 
These are those lawyers who, by being m all causes, are m none, there- 
fore if you would have ’em for you, let your adversary fee ’em; for he 
may chance to depend upon ’em; and so, m being against thee, they’ll 
be for thee. 

Jerry. — Ay, mother; they put me in mind of the unconscionable 
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wooers of widows, who undertake briskly their matnmonial business 
for their money; but when they have got it once, let who will drudge 
for them. Therefore have a care of ’em, forsooth. There’s advice for 
your advice. 

Widow — Well said, boy — Come, Mr. Splitcause, pray go see when 
my cause in Chancery comes on; and go speak with Mr. Quillit in the 
King’s Bench, and Mr. Quirk in the Common-Pleas, and see how matters 
go there. 

(Enter Major Oldfox.) 

Oldfox. — Lady, a good and propitious morning to you; and may all 
your causes go as well as if I myself were judge of ’em* 

Widow — Sir, excuse me; I am busy, and cannot answer compliments 
in Westminster Hall — Go, Mr. Splitcause, and come to me again to 
that bookseller’s; there I’ll stay for you, that you may be sure to find 
me. 

Oldfox — No, sir, come to the other bookseller’s. I’ll attend your 
ladyship thither. [Exit Splitcause. 

Widow — Why to the other’ 

Oldfox — Because he is my bookseller, lady. 

Widow — What, to sell you lozenges for your catarrh’ or medicines 
for your corns’ What else can a major deal with a bookseller for’ 

Oldfox. — Lady, he prints for me. 

Widow — Why, are you an author? 

Oldfox — Of some few essays, deign you, lady, to peruse ’em. (Aside) 
She IS a woman of parts; and 1 must win her by showing mine. 

Bookseller's Boy — ^Will you see Culpepper, mistress? “ Aristotle’s 
Problems ”.’ “ The Complete Midwife ”.’ 

Widow — No, let’s see Dalton, Hughs, Shepherd, Wingate. 

Bookseller's Boy. — ^We have no law books. 

Widow — No! you are a pretty bookseller then. 

Oldfox. — Come, have you e’er a one of my essays left’ 

Bookseller's Boy — Yes, sir, we have enough, and shall always have 

’em 

Oldfox — How so’ 

Bookseller's Boy. — Why, they are good, steady, lasting ware. 

Oldfox. — Nay, I hope they will hve; let’s see; — Be pleased, madam, 
to peruse the poor endeavours of my pen; for I have a pen, though I 
say It, that — [Gives her a book. 

Jerry. — Pray, let me see “ St. George for Christendom ” or “ The 
Seven Champions of England ”. 

Widow. — No, no; give hun “The Young Clerk’s Guide’’ — ^What, 
we shall have you read yourself into a humour of rambling and fightmg, 
and studying military disciplme, and wearing red breeches. 
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Oldfox. — ^Nay, if you talk of military discipline, show him my “ Treatise 
of the Art Military 

Widow. — ^Hold; I would as willingly he should read a play. 

Jerry. — O, pray forsooth, mother, Jet me have a play. 

Widow. — No, sirrah; there are young students of the law enough 
spoiled already by plays. They would make you in love with your 
laundress or, what’s worse, some queen of the stage that was a laundress; 
and so turn keeper before you are of age. But stay, Jerry, is that not 
Mr What-d’ye-call-him, that goes there, he that offered to sell me a suit 
m chancery for five hundred pounds, for a hundred down, and only 
paying the clerk’s fees'* 

Jerry — Ay, forsooth, ’tis he 

Widow . — Then stay here, and have a care of the bags, whilst I follow 
him — Have a care of the bags, I say. 

Jerry. — And do you have a care, forsooth, of the statute against cham- 
party, I say. \Extt Widow Blackacre 


NATHANIEL LEE 

( c . 1653 - 1692 ) 


Nathaniel Lee was bom about 
1653 He is believed to have been 
the son of the Reverend Richard 
Lee, D D , a Hertfordshire minister 
who was a Presbyterian before and 
an Anglican after the RestoraUon. 
Lee. like his collaborator Dryden, 
was educated at Westminster, under 
Busby, and at Trimty College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1668. He afterwards went 
to London, where he was patromzed 
by Buckingham and Rochester, and 
endeavoured to become an actor 
His highly - strung temperament 
rendered him quite unfit to succeed 
in this profession, though he was 
an admirable reader. He soon 
became a successful playwright, 
mstead of an unsuccessful play- 
actor. His plays are. Nero (1675); 
Glonana (1676); Sophomsba (1676); 


The Rival Queens (often called 
Alexander, 1677); Mithridates 
(1678); Oedipus, with Dryden, who 
wrote Acts I and III (1679), 
Theodosius (1680), Caesar Borgia 
(1680), Luaus Jumus Brutus {i 6 Siy, 
The Princess of Cleve, a comedy 
(1681); The Duke of Guise, with 
Dryden, who wrote the first scene 
of Act I, all Act IV, and part of Act 
V (1682); and Constantine the Great 
(1684) Lee was always of an 
unbalanced and excitable nature; 
his friendship with Rochester and 
his circle did him no good; and he 
soon became a victim to drink, his 
feeble consutution being singularly 
unfitted to withstand the attacks of 
alcoholic poisoning In 1684 his 
excitability developed into acute 
mama, and in Novembei of that 
year he was sent to Bedlam, where 
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he remained for five years. In 1689 
he was released as cured, but it is to 
be feared the cure was only partial. 
The Massacre of Parts, a play 
written before his collapse, was 
produced in 1690, but he wrote 
nothing more. He was unable to 
refram from drinking, and “re- 
tunung one night from the Bear 
and Harrow, in Butcher - Row, 
through Clare Market, to his lodg- 
ings in Duke Street, overladen with 
wine, he fell down on the ground 
as some say, according to others on 
a bulk, and was killed or stifled in 
the snow” in the spring of 1692. He 
was buried m the pansh church of 
St. Clement Danes. 

Lee’s plays were for the most 
part highly successful when they 
were produced, and one of them. 
The Rival Queens {Alexander the 
Great), became a stock piece and 
was acted for over a century and a 


half. Although this was his most 
popular play, Mithndates is at least 
as good, and Oedipus does not by 
any means owe its good qualities 
entirely to Dryden These three 
plays contain Lee’s best work, 
though most of his tragedies have 
good passages. These rantmg, 
heroic-tragedies were exactly what 
Lee’s audiences wished for; they 
do not attract in the cold hght of 
print, and after the lapse of two 
hundred and fifty-odd years Their 
extravagance moves us to laughter 
rather than to tears But Lee, with 
all his faults of rant and super- 
ficiahty, was a poet, and occasion- 
ally lets us see that he was by a 
skilful use of metre, by a felicitously- 
tumed phrase, or by finding the 
inevitable word or epithet. His 
works have generated three or four 
German theses. 


From “ The Rival Queens ” 

{Enter Roxana, with Slaves and a Dagger.) 
Roxana 

At length we’ve conquer’d this stupendous Height, 
These flymg Groves, whose wonderful Ascent 
Leads to the Clouds. 


Statira 

Then all the Vision’s true, [Retires. 

And I must die, lose my dear Lord for ever: 

That, that’s the Murderer. 

Roxana 

Shut the brazen Gate, 

And make it fast with all the massy Bars. 

1 know the Kmg will fly to her Relief, 

But we have time enough — ^Where is my Rival? 
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Appear Statira, now no more a Queen; 

Roxana calls, where is your Majesty? 

Statira 

And what is she, who with such tow'nng Pride, 
Wou’d awe a Princess that is bom above her? 

Roxana 

I like the Port Imperial Beauty bears, 

It shows thou hast a Spirit fit to fall 
A Sacrifice to fierce Roxana’s Wrongs 
Be sudden then, put forth these royal Breasts, 
Where our false Master has so often languish’d. 
That I may change their milky Innocence 
To Blood, and dje me m a deep Revenge. 

Statira 

No, barb’rous Woman, tho’ I durst meet Death 
As boldly as our Lord, with a Resolve 
At which thy coward Heart would tre»nble. 

Yet I disdain to stand the Fate you offer, 

And therefore, fearless of thy dreadful Threats, 
Walk thus regardless by thee. 

Roxana 

Ha' so stately' 

This sure will smk you. 

Statira 

No, Roxana, No" 

The Blow you give will strike me to the Stars, 
But sink my Murdress in eternal Rum 

Roxana 

Who told you this? 


Statira 

A thousand Spirits tell me: 

There’s not a God but whispers m my Ear, 

This Death will crown me with immortal Glory: 
To die so fair, so mnocent, so young. 

Will make me Company for Queens above. 
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Preach on. 

Statika 

While you, the Burden of the Earth, 

Fall to the Deep, so heavy with thy Guilt, 

That Hell itself must groan at thy Reception; 
While foulest Fiends shun thy Society, 

And thou shalt walk alone, forsaken Fury. 

Roxana 

Heaven Witness for me, I would spare thy Life, 
If any thing but Alexander’s Love 
Were in debate; come, give me back his Heart, 
And thou shalt live Empress of all the World. 

Statira 

The World is less than Alexander’s Love, 

Yet cou’d I give it, ’tis not in my power; 

This I dare promise if you spare my Life, 

Which I disdain to beg, he shall speak kindly. 

Roxana 

Speak! is that alP 


Statira 

Perhaps at my request. 

And for a Gift so noble as my Life, 
Bestow a Kiss. 


Roxana 

A Kiss! no more? 


Statira 

O Gods! 

What shall I say to work her to my End? 

Fain I would see him — Yes, a little more 
Embrace you, and for ever be your Friend. 

Roxana 

O the provokmg word? Your Friend! thou dy’st; 
Your Friend! What, must I bnng you then together? 
Adore your Bed, and see you softly laid? 

By all my Fangs, and Labours of my Love, 
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This has thrown off all that was sweet and gentle. 

Therefore — 

Statira 

Yet hold thy Hand advanc’d in air; 

I see my death is written in thy Eyes, 

Therefore wreak all the Lust of Vengeance on me, 

Wash in my Blood, and steep thee m my gore; 

Feed like a Vulture, tear my bleeding heart. 

But O Roxana' that there may appear 
A Glimpse of Justice for thy Cruelty, 

A grain of Goodness for a mass of Evil, 

Give me my death in Alexander’s Presence. 

Roxana 

Not for the Rule of Heaven — ^Are you so cunning? 

What, you wou’d have him mourn you as you fall; 

Take your Farewell, and taste such healing Kisses, 

As might call back your Soul. No, thou shalt fall 
Now, and when Death has seu’d thy beauteous Limbs, 

I’ll have thy Body thrown into a Well, 

Burled beneath a heap of Stones for ever. 

{Enter a Slave ) 

Slave 

Madam, the King with all his Captains and his Guards 
Arc forcing ope the Doors, he threatens thousand Deaths 
To all that stop his Entrance, and I believe 
Your Eunuchs will obey him. 

Roxana 

Then I must haste. [Stabs her^ 

Statira 

What, IS the King so near^ 

And shall I die so tamely, thus defenceless? 

O ye Gods, will you not help my Weakness? 

Roxana 

They are afar off. [Stabbing her^ 

Statira 

Alasl they are indeed. 
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{Enter Alexander, Cassander, Poltperchon, 

Guards and Attendants^ 

Alexander 

Oh Happyl thou shalt reign the Queen of Devils. 

Roxana 

Do, strike, behold my Bosom swells to meet thee; 

’Tis full of thine, of Veins that run Ambition, 

And I can brave whatever Fate you bring. 

Alexander 

Call our Physicians, haste. I’ll give an Empire 
To save her — Oh my Soul, alas Statira! 

These Wounds, — Oh Gods, are these my promis’d Joys. 

(Act V, Sc. I.) 


JOHN TILLOTSON 

( 1630 - 1694 ) 


John Tillotson was born at 
Sowerby, Yorkshire, in the autumn 
of 1 630 His father was a prosperous 
cloth-worker of puritanical views. 
Tillotson was educated at Colne, 
Lancashire, at Heath Grammar 
School, Halifax, and at Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. He graduated B.A. in 
1650, M.A. in 1654, and D.D. in 
1666 In 1651 he was elected fellow 
of his college, and for a time acted 
as private tutor to the son of Crom- 
well’s attorney-general, Prideaux. 
He was not ordained until 1661, or 
thereabouts, and was at first a 
Nonconformist, but submitted to 
the act of uniformity in 1662. In 
1663 he was appointed rector of 
Kedington, Suffolk, preacher to the 
society of Lincoln’s Inn, and lec- 
turer at St. Lawrence Jewry. His 


subsequent fame and promotion he 
owed almost entirely to his gifts as 
a preacher; he introduced a new 
manner of preaching, and was 
simple and logical, earnest though 
not enthusiastic. In 1670 he was 
appointed chaplam to the king, and 
two years later became Dean of 
Canterbury. In the same year he 
was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society. William of Orange had a 
high opinion of Tillotson, who, 
according to one story, had enter- 
tained him at Canterbury in 1677. 
Tillotson played a prominent part 
in the events of November, 1688, 
and early in the following year was 
made clerk of the closet to the king, 
becommg Dean of St. Paul’s later 
in the same year. He very re- 
luctantly, with no merely formal 
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ttoh episcopari, consented to become 
Archbishop of Canterbury after the 
suspension of the non->juror San- 
croft. His consecration, postponed 
for as long as might be, took place 
on 31st May, 1691. His three and a 
half years’ tenure of the archiepisco- 
pate was uneventful. He was 
reviled and abused by the Jacobites, 
but took no notice of their attacks, 
though probably he felt them 
keenly. He died of paralysis on 
22nd November, 1694, and was 
buried in St. Lawrence Jewry. 

Tillotson bequeathed to fais wife 
little save his sermons, which a 
bookseller bought for two thousand 
live hundred guineas, a large sum 
to pay for any manuscript works, 
but exceptionally large for that kind 
of literary commodity The book- 
seller, however, probably drove a 
shrewd enough bargain, for the 
sermons were widely popular and 
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had a large circulation for many 
years. The reasons for their popu- 
larity are not plainly evident to 
modem readers. One reason was 
that Tillotson was an innovator in 
pulpit eloquence, establishing there- 
m a modification of that new style 
which began to appear in other 
branches of hterature about the 
time of the Restoration. Dryden, 
who was so generous that he some- 
times acknowledged debts which 
did not e.<is., said that he owed 
much to Tillotson, and Dryden ’s 
praise was weighty enough to erect 
Tillotson’s prose into a pattern of a 
plain and perspicuous style. In 
truth, his prose is simple and easy, 
but quite undistinguished, and not 
to be eompared with Dryden’s. As 
a man, Tillotson was kindly and 
moderate, a latitudinarian of the 
best kind, and therefore disliked by 
extremists of all paitics and sects. 


From “ Sermon XXVI ” 


A Discourse against Transubstantiation 

Ccnceriung the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, one of the two great 
positive institutions of the Christian religion, there are two main points 
of difference between us and the church of Rome One about the doctrine 
of transubstantiation; in which they think, but are not certain, that 
they have the scripture, and the words of our Saviour on their side, the 
other about the administration of this sacrament to the people m both 
kinds; in which we ar^ sure that we have the scripture, and our Saviour’s 
institution on our side; and that so plainly, that our adversaries themselves 
do not deny it. 

Of the first of these I shall now treat, and endeavour to show, against 
the church of Rome, that in this sacrament there is no substantial change 
made of the elements of bread and wine into the natural body and blood 
of Christ; that body which was bom of the virgin Mary, and suffered 
upon the cross; for so they explain that hard word transuhslantiatton. 

Before I engage in this argument, I cannot but observe what an 
unreasonable task we are put upon, by the bold confidence of our adver- 
saries, to dispute a matter of sense; which is one of those things about 
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which Aristotle hath long since pronounced that there ought to be no 
dispute. 

It might well seem strange, if any man should write a book, to prove, 
that an egg is not an elephant, and that a musket bullet is not a pike, 
it is every whit as hard a case, to be put to maintain, by a long discourse, 
that what we see, and handle, and taste to be bread, is bread, and not 
the body of a man; and what we see and taste to be wine, is wine, and 
not blood: and if this evidence may not pass for sufficient, without any 
farther proof, I do not see why any man, that hath confidence enough 
to do so, may not deny any thing to be what all the world sees it is; or 
affirm any thing to be what all the world sees it is not: and this without 
all possibility of being farther confuted. So that the business of tran- 
substantiation is not a controversy of scripture against scripture, or of 
reason against reason, but of downright impudence against the plain 
meaning of scripture, and all the sense and reason of mankind. 

It is a most self-evident falsehood; and there is no doctrine or pro- 
position in the world that is of itself more evidently true, than tran- 
substantiation is evidently false: and yet if it were possible to be true, 
it would be the most ill-natured and pernicious truth in the world, because 
It would suffer nothing else to be true. It is like the Roman Catholic 
church, which will needs be the whole Christian church, which will 
allow no other society of Christians to be any part of it: so transub- 
stantiation, if it be true at all, it is all truth, and nothing else is true; 
for It cannot be true, unless our senses, and the senses of all mankind, 
be deceived about their proper objects; and if this be true and certain, 
then nothing else can be so. for if we be not certain of what we see, 
wc can be certain of nothing. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, there are a company of men in 
the world so abandoned, and given up by God to the efficacy of delusion, 
as in good earnest to believe this gross and palpable error, and to impose 
the belief of it upon the Christian world, under no less penalties than 
of temporal death and eternal damnation. And therefore, to undeceive, 
if possible, these deluded souls, it wrill be necessary to examine the pre- 
tended grounds of so false a doctrine, and to lay open the monstrous 
absurdity of it. 

And in the handling of this argument, I shall proceed in this plain 
method. 

1 . 1 shall consider the pretended grounds and reasons of the church 
of Rome for this doctrine. 

z. I shall produce our objections against it. And if I can show that 
there is no tolerable ground for it, and that there are invincible objec- 
tions against it, then every man is not only in reason excluded from 
believing this doctrine, but hath great cause to believe the contrary. 

First, I will consider the pretended grounds and reasons of the church 
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of Rome for this doctrine. Which must be one or more of these five. 
Either, i. The authority of scripture. Or, a. The perpetual belief of 
this doctrine in the Christian church, as an evidence that they always 
understood and interpreted our Saviour’s words. This is my body, in 
this sense. Or, 3. The authority of the present church to make and 
declare new articles of faith. Or, 4. The absolute necessity of such a 
change as this in the sacrament, to the comfort and benefit of those 
who receive this sacrament Or, 5. To magnify the power of the priest 
in being able to work so great a miracle. 

I. They pretend for this doctrmc the authority of scripture in those 
words of our Saviour, This ts my body. Now, to show the insufficiency 
of this pretence, I shall endeavour to make good these two things. 

I. That there is no necessity of understanding those words of our 
Saviour m the sense of transubstantiation. 

II. That there is a great deal of reason, nay that it is very absurd 
and unreasonable not to understand them otherwise. 

1 That there is no necessity to understand those words of our Saviour 
in the sense of transubstantiation If there be any, it must be from one 
of these two reasons Either, because there are no figurative expiessions 
in scripture, which I think no man ever yet said, or else, because a 
sacrament admits of no figures; which would be very absurd for any 
man to say, since it is of the very nature of a sacrament to represent 
and exhibit some invisible grace and benefit by an outward sign and 
figure, and especially since it cannot be denied, but that in the insti- 
tution of this very sacrament our Saviour useth figurative expressions, 
and several words which cannot be taken strictly and literally. When 
he gave the cup, he said. This cup is the new testament tn my blood, which 
ts shed for you and for many, for the remission of sins. Where, first, the 
cup IS put for the wine contained m the cup; or else if the words be literally 
taken, so as to signify a substantial change, it is not of the wine, but 
of the cup; and that, not into the blood of Christ, but into the new testa- 
ment or new covenant m his blood. Besides, that his blood is said then 
to be shed, and his body to be broken; which was not till his passion, 
which followed the institution and first celebration of this sacrament 


ROBERT SOUTH 

( 1634-1716) 

Robert South was the son of a minster, under Busby, and at Christ 
London merchant, and was born Church, Oxford, where he graduated 
at Hackney on 4th September, B. A in 1655 and M. A. (not without 
1634 He was educated at West- difficulty owing to his liturgical 
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views) in. 1657. He was ordained in 
1658, probably by the deprived 
Scottish bishop who ordained Til- 
lotson The Restoration enabled 
him to give free rein in the pulpit 
to his powers of invective and 
sarcasm. lie was appointed Public 
Orator at O.xford m 1660, and he 
also became chaplain to the Earl of 
Clarendon, a prebendary of West- 
nimstcr and a doctor of divimty. In 
1676 he went to Poland as cliaplain 
to the ambassador, Lawrence Ilyde, 
Earl ol Rochester, and wrote a 
lively acco'inl of his journey in the 
form of a letter to the professor of 
Hebrew at (Jxfoid In 1678 he was 
prcscnlid to the rcctoiy of Islip, 
near Oxford He just missed an 
Irish archbishopric in the reign of 
James II Though an extreme 
'lory, he did not find any difficulty 
in taking the necessary oaths after 
the Ucxolution, though he refused 
to aciept a bishopric which had 
been vacated by a non-juror. In 
theological war broke 
out between South and Sherlock 
The Socinian control ersy was tltc 
original subject of the dispute. 


South, who was stnctly orthodox, 
accused Sherlock of tntheism, but 
the issue was not strictly confined 
to theological matters. Sherlock’s 
scholarship, his orthograplw, and 
even his matrimonial difficulties 
were mtroduced into the discussion. 
South lived to a great old age, and 
when in hts eightieth year refused 
the bishopric of Rochester and the 
deanery of Westminster. lie died 
on 8th July, 1716, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey 
South’s sermons enj'oyed a great 
reputation, both during his long 
life and for many years after his 
death Their reputation was well 
earned, for South was original, 
humorous, and lively, while his 
common sense prevented his viva- 
city from degenerating into buf- 
foonery. His chief weapons w'ere 
sarcasm and epigram, but his 
armoury contained almost every 
weapon of the humorist His 
masculine but slightly scholastic 
style is> still attractix'e, though to 
modern taste much of his humour 
appears vulgar and heavy handed 


A Discourse against long and extempore 

Prayers: 
in behalf of the 

Liturgy of the Church of England 

ECCLES V, 3 

Ho not rash with thx mouth, and let not thine heart be hasty to utter 
un> tliine before God tor God is m heaxen, and thou upon earth therefore 
let th> words ho text 

I formerly becan a discourse upon these words, and observed in them 
these three things 

First, That wliosoexer appears in the house of God, and particularly 
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in the way of prayer, ought to reckon himself, in a more especial manner, 
placed in the sight and presence of God: and, 

Secondly, That the vast and infimte distance between God and him, 
ought to create in him all imaginable awe and reverence in such his 
addresses to God. 

Thirdly and lastly, That this reverence required of him, is to con- 
sist in a serious preparation of his thoughts, and a sober government 
of his expressions' neither is his mouth to be rash, nor his heart to be 
hasty in uttering any thing before God 

These three things 1 showed, were evidently contained in the words, 
and did as evidently contain the whole sense of them. But I gathered 
them all into this one proposition; namely. 

That premeditation of thought, and brevity of expression, are the 
great ingredients of that reverence that is required to a pious, acceptable, 
and devout prayer. 

The first of these, which is premeditation of thought, I then fully 
treated of, and dispatched, and shall now proceed to the other, which 
IS a pertinent brevity of expression; therefore let thy words be few 

Concerning which we shall observe, first, in general, that to be able 
to e.xpress our minds briefly, and fully too, is absolutely the greatest 
perfection and commendation that speech is capable of; such a mutual 
communication of our thoughts being (as I may so speak) the next approach 
to intuition, and the nearest imitation of the converse of blessed spirits 
made perfect, that our condition in this world can possibly raise us to. 
Certainly the greatest and the wisest conceptions that ever issued from 
the mind of man, have been couched under, and dthtered in, a few, close, 
home, and significant words. 

But, to derive the credit of this way of speaking much higher, and 
from an example infinitely greater, than the greatest human W'lsdom, 
was It not authorized and ennobled by God himself m his making of 
the world’ Was not the work of all the six days transacted in so many 
words’ There was no circumlocution or amplification m the case; which 
makes the rhetorician Longinus, in his book of the Loftiness of Speech, 
so much admire the height and grandeur of Moses’s style in his first 
chapter of Genesis: o btir/ivOlTii'i, ui')^ 6 Tv\iti' di'i'ip, “ The 

lawgiver of the Jews,” says he, (meamng Moses,) “ was no ordinary man,” 
fTreSrj T>/v ror Bear Oufufiiv kiiTa Tt/v d^lai' iyvmpuri Kd^(<l>yviv “ because,” 
says he, ” he set forth the divme power suitably to the majesty and greatness 
of It.” But how did he this’ Why, ivOi'S iv ry eurliuk-jj Tluv vo/Mav, 

Eirti' (I Otcjs, tliijol, Tt, Kal eyivero' yiviirOio yyj, Kal iyevero, 

etc , “for that,” says he, “in the very entrance of his laws he gives us 
this short and pleasant account of the whole creation: God said, Let there 
be light, and there was light Let there be an earth, a sea, and a firmament; 
and there was so” So that all this high elogy and encomium, given by 
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this heathen of Moses, sprang only from the majestic brevity of this 
on: expression, an expression so suited to the greatness of a creator, 
and so expressive of his boundless, creative power, as a power infimtely 
above all control or possibility of finding the least obstacle or delay m 
achieving its mightiest and most stupendous works Heaven and earth, 
and all the host of both, as it were, dropped from his mouth, and nature 
Itself was but the product of a word, a word, not designed to express, 
but to constitute and give a being; and not so much the representation, 
as the cause, of what it signified. 

This was God’s way of speaking in his first forming of the universe: 
and was it not so in the next grand mstance of his power, his governmg 
of It too^ For are not the great instruments of government, his laws, 
drawn up and digested into a few sentences; the whole body of them 
containing but ten commandments, and some of those commandments 
not so many words? Nay, and have we not these also brought into yet 
a narrower compass by Him who best understood them? Thou shall love 
the Lard thy God mth all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and thy neighbour 
as thyself precepts nothing like the tedious, endless, confused trash 
of human laws, laws so numerous, that they not only exceed men’s 
practice, but also surpass their arithmetic, and so voluminous, that 
no mortal head, nor shoulders neither, must ever pretend themselves 
able to bear them. In God’s laws, the words are few, the sense vast and 
infinite. In human laws, you shall be sure to have words enough; but, 
for the most part, to discern the sense and reason of them, you had need 
lead them with a microscope. 

And thus having shown how the Almighty utters himself when he 
speaks, and that upon the greatest occasions, let us now descend from 
heaven to earth, from God to man, and show, that it is no presumption 
for us to conform our words, as well as our actions, to the supreme pattern, 
and, according to our poor measures, to imitate the wisdom that we 
adore. And for this, has it not been noted by the best observers and 
the ablest judges both of things and persons, that the wisdom of any 
people or nation has been most seen in the proverbs and short sayings 
commonly received amongst them? And what is a proverlj, but the 
experience and observation of several ages, gathered and summed up 
into one expression? The scripture vouches Solomon for the wisest 
of men* and they are his Proverbs that prove him so The seven wise 
men of Greece, so famous for their wisdom all the world over, acquired 
all that fame each of them b> a single sentence, consisting of two or 
three words* and yviaOi trtavTuv still lives and flourishes in the mouths 
of all, while many vast volumes are extinct and sunk into dust and utter 
oblivion. And then, for books; we shall generally find, that the most 
excellent, in any art or science, have been still the smallest and most 
compendious and this not without ground; for it is an argument that 
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the author was a master of what he wrote, and had a clear notion and 
a full comprehension of the subject before hun. For the reason of things 
lies in a little compass, if the mind could at any time be so happy as 
to light upon It. Most of the writings and discourses in the world are 
but illustration and rhetoric, which signifies as much as nothing to a 
mind eager m pursuit after the causes and philosophical truth of things. 
It IS the work of fancy to enlarge, but of judgment to shorten and con- 
tract; and therefore this must needs be as far above the other, as judgment 
is a greater and nobler faculty than fancy or imagination. All philosophy 
is reduced to a few principles, and those prmciples comprised to a few 
propositions. And as the whole structure of speculation rests upon three 
or four axioms or maxims, so that of practice also bears upon a very 
small number of rules. And surely there was never yet any rule or maxim 
that filled a volume, or took up a week’s time to be got by heart. No, 
these are the apices rerum, the tops and sums, the very spirit and life 
of things extracted and abridged, just as all the lines drawn from the 
vastest circumference do at length meet and unite in the smallest of 
things, a point: and it is but a very little piece of wood, with which a 
true artist will measure all the timber in the world. The truth is, there 
could be no such thing as art or science, could not the mind of man gather 
the general natures of thmgs out of the nambcrless heap of particulars, 
and then bmd them up into such short aphorisms or propositions; that 
so they may be made portable to the memory, and thereby become ready 
and at hand for the judgment to apply and make use of, as there shall 
be occasion. 

In fine, brevity and succinctness of speech is that, which, in philo- 
sophy or speculation, we call maxim, and first principle; m the counsels 
and resolves of practical wisdom, and the deep mysteries of religion, 
oracle’, and lastly, in matters of wit, and the finenesses of imagination, 
epigram. All of them, severally and in their kinds, the greatest and the 
noblest things that the mind of man can show the force and dexterity 
of its faculties in. 

And now, if this be the highest excellency and perfection of speech 
in all other, things, can we assign any true, solid reason why it should 
not be so likewise in prayer? Nay, is there not rather the clearest reason 
imaginable why it should be much more so; since most of the fore- 
mentioned things are but addresses to an human understanding, which 
may need as many words as may fill a volume, to make it understand 
the truth of one line? whereas prayer is an address to that eternal mind, 
which, as we have shown before, such as rationally invocate pretend 
not to inform. 
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THOMAS SPRAT 

(1635-1713) 


Thomas Sprat was born in 1635 at 
Beaminster, in Dorsetshire, where 
his father was parish minister. He 
was educated “ at a little school by 
the churchyard side ” and at Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, where he 
graduated 11 A m 1654, M.A. in 
1657, and D.D m 1669 He was 
for many years a fellow of his 
college, and interested himself in 
scientibc investigation, being one of 
the founders of the Royal Society, 
of which he became a fellow in 
1663, and Its historian and apolo- 
gist His History of the Royal 
Society, with its well-known eulogy 
of a plain and unadorned prose 
style, appeared in 1667. In i66t he 
was ordained priest, and was soon 
appointed chaplain to the Duke of 
Buckingham, whom he is said to 
have assisted in writing The Re- 
hearsal lie was a friend and ad- 
mirer of Cowley, whose life he 
wrote and whose Pindaric style he 
imitated in his few poems. In 1669 
he was made a canon of Westmin- 
ster, in 1681 a canon of Windsor, in 
1683 he became Dean of Westmin- 
ster, and in 1684 he was consecrated 
Bishop of Rochester. He wrote a 
history of the Rye-House plot, 
which he afterwards regretted, and 
was appointed clerk of the closet in 
1 685 He retained his see after the 
Revolution, but in 1692 nearly fell 
a victim to a dastardly plot, two 
rascals having concealed in his 


palace some forged documents 
which, if genuine, would have 
proved that he was conspiring to 
bnng about the restoration of 
James II. Sprat, fortunately, was 
able to clear himself completely, 
and afterwards wrote a history of the 
plot. He died of apoplexy on 20th 
May, 1713 Sprat was a man of 
some wit and humour, an easy- 
going prelate who loved the pomp 
and circumstance of his high office, 
and who spent more money than 
was prudent upon lavish hospitality 
and upon restoring his palace 
Sprat was enough of a poet to be 
included m Johnson’s collection, 
but his poetry is now deservedly 
forgotten. He is remembered 
mainly by his History of the Royal 
Society, a book of which Johnson 
says* “This is one of the few books 
which selection of sentiment and 
elegance of diction have been able 
to preserve, though written upon a 
subject flux and transitory. The 
History of the Royal Society is now 
read, not with the wish to know 
what they were then doing, but how 
their transactions are exhibited by 
Sprat.” Nowadays the book is 
saved from oblivion by the clear- 
ness with which It sets down certain 
principles of the new style of prose 
writing, principles which were 
tacitly accepted by many more 
eminent and more interestmg 
writers than Sprat. 
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From the “ History of the Royal Society ” 

PLAINNESS OF STYLE 

Thus they have directed, judged, conjectured upon, and improved 
Experiments. But lastly, in these, and all other businesses, that have 
come imder their care; there is one thing more, about which the Society 
has been most solicitous; and that is, the manner of their Discourse: 
which, unless they had been very watchful to keep in due temper, the 
whole spirit and vigour of their Design, had been soon eaten out, by 
the luxury and redundance of speech. The ill effects of this superfluity 
of talking, have already overwhelmed most other Arts and Professions; 
insomuch, that when 1 consider the means of happy living, and the 
causes of their corruption, 1 can hardly forbear recanting what I said 
before; and concluding, that eloquence ought to be banished out of 
all civil Societies, as a thing fatal to Peace and good Manners. To this 
opinion I should wholly mtline; if I did not find, that it is a Weapon, 
which may be as easily procured by bad men, as good- and that, if these 
should only cast it away, and those retain it; the naked Innocence of 
virtue, would be upon all occasions e.xposcd to the armed Mahte of the 
wicked. Tins is the chief reason, that should now keep up the Orna- 
ments of speaking, in any request' since they are so much degenerated 
from their original usefulness. They were at first, no doubt, an admirable 
instrument in the hands of Wise Men when they were only employed 
to describe Goodness, Honesty, Obedience, in larger, fairer, and more 
moving Images to represent Truth, clothed with Bodies; and to bring 
Knowledge back again to our very senses, from whence it was at first 
derived to our understandings. But now they are generally changed 
to worse uses They make the Fancy disgust the best things, if they 
come sound and unadorned; they are m open defiance against Reason, 
professing, not to hold much correspondence with that; but with its 
Slaves, the Passions: they give the mind a motion too changeable, and 
bewitchmg, to consist with right practice Who can behold, without 
indignation, how many mists and uncertamties, these specious Tropes 
and Figures have brought on our Knowledge? How many rewards, 
which are due to more profitable, and difficult Arts, have been still 
snatched away by the easy vanity of fine speaking’ For now I am warmed 
with this just Anger, I cannot withhold myself, from betraying the shallow- 
ness of all these seeming Mysteries; upon which, we Writers, and Speakers, 
look so big. And, m few words, 1 dare say; that of all the Studies of 
men, nothmg may be sooner obtained, thim this vicious abundance of 
Phrase, this tnck of Metaphors, this volubility of Tongue, which makes 
so great a noise in the World. But I spend words in vain; for the evil 
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IS now so inveterate, that it is hard to know whom to blame, or where 
to begin to reform. We all value one another so much, upon this beautiful 
deceit; and labour so long after it, in the years of our education; that 
we cannot but ever after think kinder of it, than it deserves. And indeed, 
m most other parts of Learning, I look on it to be a thing almost utterly 
desperate in its cure: and I think, it may be placed amongst those general 
mischiefs; such, as the dissension of Christian Princes, the want of 
practice in Religion, and the like; which have been so long spoken agamst, 
that men are become insensible about them; every one shifting off the 
fault from himself to others; and so they are only made bare common 
places of complaint. It will suffice my present purpose, to point out, 
what has been done by the Royal Society, towards the correcting of its 
excesses in Natural Philosophy; to which it is, of all others, a most pro- 
fessed enemy. 

They have therefore been most rigorous in putting into execution, 
the only Remedy, that can be found for this extravagance: and that 
has been, a constant Resolution, to reject all the amplifications, digressions, 
and swellings of style, to return ba^ to the primitive purity, and short- 
ness, when men delivered so many things, almost in an equal number of 
words. They have exacted from all their members, a close, naked, natural 
way of speaiiing, positive expressions; clear senses; a native easiness; 
bringing all things as near the Mathematical plainness, as they can: 
and preferring the language of Artisans, Countrymen, and Merchants, 
before that of Wits, or Scholars. 

{znd Pwt, Section XX.) 


SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE 

( 1628 - 1699 ) 


Sir William Temple was born at 
Blackfnars, in London, in 1628 He 
was a member of an English family, 
his branch of which had been for 
two generations connected with 
Ireland. His grandfather was 
provost of Tnnity College, Dublin, 
and his father was Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland. He was educated 
at Bishop Stortford school and at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, the 
Puritan college, where he did not 
graduate, but, with the intention of 


adopting a public career, spent most 
of his time in studying modern 
languages. In 1648 he went on his 
travels, and met his future wife, 
Dorothy Osborne, whose letters to 
him, written between 1652 and 
1654, and edited by Judge Parry in 
1888, are amongst the most charm- 
ing letters in the language. The 
course of true love, however, ran 
with its proverbial lack of smooth- 
ness; the two families were am- 
bitious and pohtically opposed to 
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each other; but the wedding at 
last took place in 1655. Temple 
hved in Ireland for a while, and had 
a seat in the Irish Parliament. 
In 1663 he settled at Sheen, and 
began to indulge his hfelong hobby 
of cultivating his garden In 1665 
he went to Munster on his first 
diplomatic mission, but was out- 
witted by the prince-bishop, though 
his efforts gained him a baronetcy 
He was then appointed envoy to 
the vice-regal court at Brussels. In 
1668 he enjoyed the greatest diplo- 
matic success of his life when m an 
incredibly short time he effected 
the Triple Alliance between Eng- 
land, Holland, and Sweden, and 
checked the aggrandizement of 
Louis XIV He was appointed 
ambassador at The Hague, but 
Charles’s subterranean negotiations 
undermined all his plans, and he 
was forced to return home in 1670 
He withdrew to Sheen, looked after 
his fruit trees, and amused himself 
by writing an Essay upon the Present 
State and Settlement of Ireland, a 
somewhat truculent pamphlet, and 
a not very profound Essay upon the 
Original and Nature of Government 
He returned to The Hague in 1674, 
and was largely instrumental in 
bringing about the marriage be- 
tween William of Orange and 
Princess Mary in 1677. He shrank 
from the responsibility of high 
office m those troubled times, and 
several times refused a secretary- 
ship of state. In 1679 he made a 
well-meant but useless attempt at 
improving the bad state of public 
affairs by resuscitating the privy 
council, his scheme failed, his own 
name was eventually struck off the 
list of privy councillors, and he 
retired once more to his house and 
garden at Sheen In 1680 he bought 


m 

an estate near Farnham, in Surrey, 
which he named Moor Park. There 
he settled down to a life of lettered 
and horticultural ease. He took no 
part in the Revolution, but after it 
again refused a secretaryship, and 
was often consulted by William HI 
about state matters. In 1689 he 
engaged a young amanuensis, 
named Jonathan Swift, to help him 
with his literary work With one 
break Swifc remained at Moor 
Park until Temple’s death, and it 
was there that he met Stella, a poor 
relation of the family. Temple 
published one series of essays in 
1680 and another in 1692, the 
second senes contained the essay 
on Ancient and Modern Learning, a 
slight performance intended to be 
a piece of belles-lettres, not of scholar- 
ship This essay was the little 
spark which kindled the great fire 
of the Bentley-Boyle controversy. 
Temple did not live to see the utter 
defeat of his side and the triumph 
of Bentley in his Dissertation on the 
Letters of Phalarts; nor is it certain 
that he had sufficient scholarship to 
recognize how great that triumph 
was, or even that it was a triumph 
at all His History of England and 
his poems arc quite worthless. His 
old age was a sad one; his only 
surviving son committed suicide m 
sensational circumstances in 1689, 
and his beloved wife died in 1695. 
Temple himself died on the 27th 
January, 1699 buried in 

Westminster Abbey, but his heart 
was interred under a sundial at 
Moor Park. Swift was his literary 
executor. 

Temple’s political and historical 
writings are of small value; his 
Essays give him most of his claim 
to remembrance. They are charm- 
ing; he writes in a style that is not 
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ornate but polished. He is always 
the fine gentleman, but his slight 
air of condescension does not mis- 
become him Much of his prose is 
musical and well wrought; he was 
not given to using extremely long 
sentences, and his style is very 
much more modern than that of 
most of his contemporaries. He 
was a man of considerable vanity, 
and would probably be astounded 
if he knew that posterity concerns 


itself less with his works than with 
the love-letters of his wife and the 
hfe of his humble amanuensis. As 
a statesman. Temple was upright 
and honourable, but too frightened 
of responsibility to rank among our 
greatest diplomatists. 

[T P. Courtenay, Memoirs of the 
Lij^e, Works, and Correspondence of 
Sir William Temple, M L. R. 
Beavan, Sir William Temple', E. S. 
Lyttel, Sir William Temple.] 


From “ Upon the Gardens of Epicurus ” 

The next care to that of suiting the Trees with the Soyl, is that of 
suiting Fruits to the Position of Walls. Grapes, Peaches, and Winter 
Pears to be good, must be planted upon full South or South-East; Figs 
are best upon South-East, but will do well upon East, and south-west; 
The West are proper for Cherries, Plums, or Apncocks, but all of them 
are improved by a South Wall both as to early and tast North, North- 
West, or North-East deserve nothing but Greens; these should be 
divided by Woodbines or Jessemins between every Green, and the other 
Walls, by a Vine between every Fruit-Tree; the best sorts upon the South- 
Walls, the common White and Black upon East and West, because the 
other Trees being many of them, (especially Peaches) very transitory, 
some apt to die with hard Winters, others to be cut down and make room 
for new Fruits: Without this Method, the Walls are left for several Years 
unfurnished whereas the Vines on each side cover the void space in one 
Summer and when the other Trees are grown, make only a Pillar between 
them of two or three Foot broad. 

Whoever would have the best Fruits in the most perfection our 
Climat will allow, should not only take care of giving them as much 
Sun, but also as much Air as He can; No Tree, unless Dwarf, should 
be suffered to grow within Forty Foot of your best Walls, but the farther 
they he open, is still the better. Of all others this Care is most necessary 
m Vines, which are observed abroad to make the best Wines, where 
they he upon sides of Hills, and so most exposed to the Air and the 
Winds. The way of pruning them too, is best learnt from the Vineyards, 
where you see nothing in Winter, but what looks like a dead stump; 
and upon our Walls, they should be left but like a ragged Staff, not 
above two or three Eyes at most upon the Bearing Branches; and the 
lower the Vine, and fewer the Branches, the Grapes will be still the 
better. 
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The best Figure of a Garden is either a Square or an Oblong, and 
either upon a Flat or a Descent; they have all their Beauties, but the 
best I esteem an Oblong upon a Descent. The Beauty, the Air, the 
View make amends for the expense, which is very great m finishing and 
supporting the Terras-walks, in levelling the Parterres, and in the stone 
stairs that are necessary from one to the other 

The perfectest Figure of a Garden I ever saw, either at home or 
abroad, was that of Moor-Park in Hartfordshire when I knew it about 
thirty years ago It was made by the Countess of Bedford, esteemed 
among the greatest Wits of Her time, and celebrated by Dr. Donne; 
and with very great Care, Excellent Contrivance, and much Cost, but 
greater Sums may be thrown away without effect or Honour, if there 
want Sense in proportion to Mony, or if Nature be not followed, which 
1 take to be the great Rule in this, and perhaps in every thing else, as 
far as the Conduct not only of our Lives, but our Governments. And 
whether the greatest of mortal Men should attempt by forcing of Nature, 
may best be judged, by observing how seldom God Almighty does it 
Himself, by so few true and undisputed Miracles, as we see or hear of 
in the World. For my part, I know not three wiser Precepts, for the 
Conduct either of Princes or private Men, than Servare Modum, 
Finemque Tueri, Naturamque sequi. 

Because I take the Garden I have named, to have been in all kinds 
the most beautiful and perfect, at least in the Figure and Disposition, 
that I have ever seen, I will describe it for a Model to those that meet 
with such a Situation, and are above the regards of common Expense. 
It lies on the side of a Hill, (upon which the House stands) but not very 
steep The length of the House, where the best Rooms, and of most 
use and pleasure are, lies upon the breadth of the Garden, and the great 
Parlour opens into the middle of a Terras Gravel-walk that lies even 
with It, and which may be as I remember about three hundred paces 
long, and broad in Proportion, the Border set with Standard Lawrels, 
and at large distances, which have the Beauty of Orange-Trees out of 
Flower and Fruit, from this W’alk are three Descents by many stone 
Steps, in the middle and at each end, into a very large Parterre. This 
IS divided into Quarters by Gravel Walks, and adorned with two Foun- 
tains and eight Statues in the several Quarters; and at the end of the 
Terras Walk are two Summerhouses, and the sides of the Parterre are 
ranged with two large Cloysters open to the Garden, upon Arches of 
Stone, and ending with two other Summer-Houses even with the Cloysters, 
which are paved with Stone, and designed for Walks of Shade, there 
being none other in the whole Parterre. Over these two Cloysters are 
two Terrasses covered with Lead, and fenced with Balusters, and the 
Passage into these airy Walks, is out of the two Summer Houses at the 
end of the first Terras Walk. The Cloyster facing the South is covered 
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with Vines, and would have been proper for an Orange-House, and the 
other for Myrtles, or other more common Greens, and had, I doubt not, 
been cast for that purpose, if this piece of Gardning had been then in 
as much Vogue as it is now. 

From the middle of this Parterre is a descent by many steps flying 
on each side of a Grotto that lies between them (covered with Lead 
and Flat) into the Lower Garden, which is all Fruit-Trees ranged about 
the se\eral Quarters of a Wilderness which is very shady; the Walks 
here are all green, the Grotto imbelish’d with Figures of Shell Rock- 
work, Fountains, and Water- Works. If the Hill had not ended with the 
lower Garden, and the Wall were not bounded by a common way that 
goes through the Park they might have added a third Quarter of all 
Greens; but this want is supplied by a Garden on the other side of the 
House, which is all of that sort, very wild, shady, and adorned with rough 
Rock-work and Fountains. 

This was Moor-Park, when I was acquainted with it, and the sweetest 
place, I think, that I have seen in my Life, ejther before or since, at 
home or abroad, what it is now I can give little account, having passed 
through several hands that have made great Changes in Gardens as 
well as House, but the remembrance of what it was, is too pleasant ever 
to forget, and therefore I do not believe to have mistaken the Figure 
of It, which may serve for a Pattern to the best Gardens of our manner, 
and that arc most piopcr for our Country and Chmat 


THOMAS OTWAY 

( 1652 - 1685 ) 


'I’liuvivs Otway was born near 
Midhurst, Sussex, on 3rd March, 
1652 1 lis father, then a curate, was 
afterwards rector of Woolbedmg 
He was educated at Winchester and 
Christ Church, but left Oxford 
without a degree. He was always 
interested in the stage, and after a 
highly unsuccessful appearance as 
an actor in Mrs. Behn’s Forc'd 
Marriage, he began to write plays 
His earliest play, a feeble rhymed 
tragedy, Alctbiades, was produced in 
1675, and saved from complete 
failure by the acUng of Betterton 


and Mrs. Barry, who acted in all 
Otway’s plays. His next play, Don 
Carlos (1676), was a better play, 
and won great popularity in spite of 
the wholesale slaughter at the end 
of it Otway’s position as a play- 
wright was now established, and m 
1677 he adapted Racine’s Birinice 
and Moliere’s Les Fourbenes de 
Scapin, the latter retaining the 
stage until last century. His original 
comedies. Friendship in Fashion 
(1678), The Soldier's Fortune (1681) 
and Its sequel The Atheut (1684), 
are undistinguished by any merit. 
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Otway had none of the gifts of a 
comedy-writer, and endeavoured to 
atone for his deficiencies by a super- 
fluity of grossness. Nor can much 
be said in favour of The Hutory and 
Fall of Catus Manus, a curious 
hybrid m which parts of Romeo and 
Juliet are grafted on to Plutarch’s 
Life of Manus. In 1678 Otway 
obtained a commission as ensign in 
the Duke of Monmouth’s regiment 
of foot, and served for a year in the 
campaign in Holland. His military 
experiences enfeebled his health, 
but perhaps improved his dramatic 
talent, for soon after his return he 
wrote the first of the two works 
which keep his fame alive. The 
Orphan (1680), a most pathetic 
blank-verse play, is admirable of its 
kind, and would probably have been 
revived were it not rendered un- 
suitable for the modern stage by its 
sordid plot It is a domestic, not an 
heroic play; its heroine, Monimia, 
w’as at one time as well known as 
any Shakespearean heroine Ot- 
way’s masterpiece, however, was 
Venice Preserv'd or a Plot Discovei 'd 


(1682). This IS easily the greatest of 
all Restoration tragedies, in spite 
of Its witless comic scenes which 
satirize the first Earl of Shaftesbury 
under the name of Antonio. This 
play puts its author on terms of 
temporary equality, not indeed with 
Shakespeare, as has been foolishly 
claimed, but with Ford and 
Massinger. Otway’s stagecraft was 
good, but he was more dramatist 
than poet, and his verse is often 
weak He lived in extreme poverty, 
and the usually accepted story of 
his death is that he choked when 
ravenously eating some bread after 
a long period of starvation He was 
madly in love with Mrs Barry, the 
principal actress in his plays, and 
though this unrequited affection 
made his life unhappy, it probably 
made him a better tragic poet. The 
Orphan and Venice Preserv'd totver 
high above the bombast and the 
banalities of the Restoration stage 
[Sir E Gossc, Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Studies, R A. dc Grisy, Etude 
sur T. Otway, E. Schumacher, 
Thomas Otway ] 


From “Venice Preserv’d” 

{Act I, Scene i) 

{Entei Friuli and Jaififr ) 

Friuli 

No more! I’ll hear no more, begone and leave me. 
Jaffilr 

Not hear me' by my suffering but you shall' 

My lord, my lord' I’m not that abject wretch 
You think me patience! where’s the distance throws 
Me back so far, but 1 may boldly speak 
In right, though proud oppression will not hear me' 
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Phiuli 


Have you not wronged me? 

Jafuer 

Could my nature e’er 

Have brooked injustice, or the doing wrongs, 

1 need not now thus low have bent myself, 

To gam a hearing from a cruel father! 

Wronged you^ 


Priuli 

Yes, wronged me' in the nicest point, 

The honour of my house, you’ve done me wrong. 
You may remember, — for I now will speak. 

And urge its baseness, — when you first came home 
h'rom travel, with such hopes as made you looked on 
By all men’s eyes, a youth of expectation, 

Pleased with your growing virtue, I received you, 
Courted, and sought to raise you to your merits' 

IVIy house, my table, nay, my fortune too. 

My very self was yours; you might have used me 
To your best service, like an open friend, 

I treated, trusted you, and thought you mine. 

When, in requital of my best endeavours. 

You treacherously practised to undo me. 

Seduced the weakness of my age’s darling. 

My only child, and stole her from my bosom — 

O Belvidera' 


jAFFItR 

’Tis to me jou owe her; 

Childless V uu had been else, and in the grav e 
Your name extinct, no more Priuh heard of. 
You may remember, scarce five years are past 
Since in jour brigantine you sailed to see 
The Adriatic wedded by our Duke, 

.\nd 1 was with you, your unskilful pilot 
Dashed us upon a rock, when to j'our boat 
Y’ou made for safety; entered first yourself. 
The affrighted Belvidera, following next. 

As she stood trembling on the vessel’s side. 
Was by a wave washed off into the deep; 
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When instantly I plunged into the sea, 

And, buffeting the billovis to her rescue. 

Redeemed her life with half the loss of mine 
Like a rich conquest, in one hand I bore her. 

And with the other dashed the saucy waves. 

That thronged and pressed to rob me of my prize 
I brought her, gave her to your despairing arms. 
Indeed you thanked me; but a nobler gratitude 
Rose in her soul, for from that hour she loved me, 
Till for her life she paid me w ith herself 

Priui.1 

You stole her fiom me; like a thief you stole her 
At dead of night, that cursed hour you chose 
To rifle me of all my heart held dear. 

May all your jo\s in her prove false like mine' 

A sterile fortune, and a barren bed. 

Attend you both' continual discord make 
Your days and nights bitter and grievous' still 
May the hard hand of a vexatious need 
Oppress and grind you, till at last you find 
The curse of disobedience all your portion' 

Jafficr 

Half of your curse you have bestowed in vain. 
Heaven has already crowned our faithful loves 
AVith a young boy, sweet as his mother’s beauty 
May he live to prove more gentle than his grandsirc, 
And happier than his father' 

Priuli 

Rather h\ e 

To bait thee for his bread, and din your ears 
With hungry cries, w'hilst his unhappy mother 
Sits down and weeps in bitterness of want 

Jatfier 

You talk as if ’t would please you. 

Priuli 

’T would, by Heaven' 

Once she was dear indeed, the drops that fell 
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From my sad heart when she forgot her duty, 
The fountain of my life, w'ere not so precious! 
But she IS gone, and if I am a man 
1 will forget her. 


Jaffier 

Would I were in my grave. 

Priuli 

And she too with thee; 

For, living here, you’re but my curst remembrancers 
1 once v as happy 


Jaffier 

You ute me thus, because you know my soul 
Is fond of Belvidera you perceive 
My life feeds on her, therefore thus you treat me. 
Oh* could my soul ever have known satiety, 

\\ ere 1 that thief, the doer of such wrongs 
As you upbraid me with, what hinders me, 

But 1 might send her back to >ou with contumely, 
And court my lortune where she would be kinder^ 

Priuli 

You dare not do ’t 


Jaffier 

Indeed, my lord, I dare not. 

My heart, that awes me, is too much my master 
Three years are past smee first our vows were plighted. 
During which time, the world must bear me witness. 
I’ve treated Belvidera like your daughter. 

The daughter of a senator of Venice 
Distinction, place, attendance, and observance. 

Due to her birth, she always has commanded. 

Out of my little fortune I have done this, 

Because (though hopeless e’er to w in your nature) 

The world might sec 1 loved her for herself. 

Not as the heiress of the great Priuli — 


No more* 


Priuli 
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Jaffier 

Yes, all! and then adieu for ever. 

There’s not a wretch that lives on common charity 
But’s happier than me: for 1 have known 
The luscious s'neets of plenty; every night 
Have slept with soft content about my head, 

And never waked but to a joyful morning; 

Yet now must fall, like a full ear of corn. 

Whose blossom ’scaped, yet’s withered in the ripening, 

Priuu 

Home, and be humble, study to retrench; 

Discharge the la 2 y vermin of thy hall. 

Those pageants of thy folly. 

Reduce the glittermg trappings of thy wife 
To humble weeds, fit for thy little state, 

Then to some suburb-cottage both retire. 

Drudge, to feed loathsome life; get brats, and starve. 
Home, home, I say 


jArnLR 

Yes, if my heart would let me — 

This proud, this swelling heart home I would go, 

But that my doors are hateful to my eyes. 

Filled and dammed up with gaping creditors. 

Watchful as fowlers when their game will spring, 

I have now not fifty ducats in the world. 

Yet still I am in love, and pleased with rum. 

O, Belvidera! oh! she is my wife — 

And we will bear our wayward fate together. 

But ne’er know comfort more. 

(Enter Pierre ) 

Pierre 

My friend, good morrow! 

How fares the honest partner of my heart? 

What, melancholy! not a word to spare me? 

Jaffier 

I’m thmkmg, Pierre, how that damned starving quality 
Called honesty got footing in the world. 


[Exit, 
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Pierre 

Why, powerful villainy first set it up. 

For Its own ease and safety; honest men 
Are the soft easy cushions on which knaves 
Repose and fatten Were all mankind villains, 

They’d start e each other, lawyers would want practice 
Cut-throats rewards; each man would kill his brother 
llimsclf, none would be paid or hanged for murder. 
Honesty was a cheat invented first 
To hind the hands of bold deserving rogues, 

That fools and towards might sit safe in power. 

And lord it uncontrolled above their betters 

Jatfier 

Then honesty’s but a notion^ 

PlERRL 

Nothing else, 

Like w It, much talked of, not to be defined, 

He that pretends to most, too, has least share in ’t; 

’Tis a ragged virtue honest) ' no more on ’t. 

Jaffier 

Sure thou art honest? 


Pierre 

So indeed men think me 

But they ’re mistaken, Jaffier. 1 am a rogue 

As well as they, 

A fine, gay, bold-faced villain, as thou seest me: 
’Tis true, 1 pay my debts when they’re contracted; 
I steal from no man; would not cut a throat 
To gam admission to a great man’s purse 
Or a whore’s bed; I’d not betray my friend. 

To get his place or fortune; I scorn to flatter 
A blown-up fool above, or crush the wretch 
Beneath me. — 

Yet, Jaffier, for all this, I am a villain. 


A villain’ 


Jaffier 
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Pierre 

Yes, a most notorious villain. 

To see the sufferings of my fellow-creatures. 

And own myself a man; to see our senators 
Cheat the deluded people with a show 
Of liberty, which yet they ne’er must taste of. 

They say, by them our hands are free from fetters, 

Yet whom they please they lay in basest bonds; 

Bring whom they please to infamy and sorrow; 

Drive us like wrecks down the rough tide of power. 

Whilst no hold’s left to save us from destruction 
All that bear this are villains, and I one. 

Not to rouse up at the great call of nature. 

And check the growth of these domestic spoilers, 

That make us slaves, and tell us 'tis our charter. 

Jatfier 

O Aquilina* friend, to lose such beauty. 

The dearest purchase of thy noble labours' 

She was thy right by conquest, as by love. 

PiLRRt 

0 Jaffier' Td so fixed my heart upon her, 

That wheresoe’er I framed a scheme »f life 
For time to come, she was my only joy, 

With w hich I wished to sweeten future cares; 

1 fancied pleasures, none but one that loves 
And dotes as 1 did can imagine like them. 

W’hen in the extremity of all these hopes, 

In the most charming hour of expectation, 

Then when our eager wishes soar the highest, 

Ready to stoop and grasp the lovely game, 

A haggard owl, a worthless kite of prey. 

With his foul wings sailed in, and spoiled my quarry. 

Jaffier 

I knew the wretch, and scorn him as thou hat’st him. 

Pierre 

Curse on the conunon good that’s so protected. 

Where every slave that heaps up wealth enough 
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To do much wrong becomes a lord of right! 

I, who believed no ill could e’er come near me, 
Found in the embraces of my Aquilma 
A wretched, old, but itching senator; 

A wealthy fool, that had bought out my title; 

A rogue, that uses beauty like a lamb-skin, 

Barely to keep him warm: that filthy cuckoo, too. 
Was m my absence crept into my nest. 

And spoiling all my brood of noble pleasure. 

Jaffier 

Didst thou not chase him thence^ 

Pierre 

I did, and drove 

The ijiik, old, bearded Ilirco stinking home 
The matter was complained of in the senate, 

I summoned to appear, and censured basely. 

For \i<jlating something they call privilege. 

This was the recompense of all my sertice. 

Would I’d been rather beaten by a cowardi 
A soldier’s mistress, Jaffier, ’s his religion. 

When that’s profaned, all other ties are broken; 

That even dissolves all former bonds of sertice, 

And from that hour I thmk mj self as free 
To be the foe as e’er the friend of Venice — 

Nay, dear Revenge! whene’er thou call’st I’m ready. 

Jaffier 

I think no safety can be here for virtue. 

And grieve, my friend, as much as thou, to live 
In such a wretched state as this of Venice, 

Where all agree to spoil the public good, 

.\nd Milams fatten with the brave man’s labours. 

Pierre 

We’\c neither safety, unity, nor peace, 

For the foundation’s lost of common good; 

Justice is lame as well as blind amongst us; 

'Phe laws (corrupted to their ends that make them) 
Serve but for the instruments of some new tyranny. 
That every day starts up to enslave us deeper; 

Now could this glorious cause but find out friends. 
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To do it right — O JafEer! then mightst thou 
Not wear these seals of woe upon thy face. 

The proud Priuli should be taught humanity, 

And learn to value such a son as thou art. 

1 dare not speak; but my heart bleeds this moment! 

Jaffier 

Curst be the cause, though I thy friend be part on 't! 
Let me partake the troubles of thj bosom, 

For I am used to misery, and perhaps 
May find a way to sweeten it to thy spirit. 

Pierre 

Too soon it will reach thy knowledge — 

Jaffifr 

Then from thee 

Let It proceed. There’s virtue in thy friendship 
Would make the saddest tale of sorrow pleasing. 
Strengthen my constancy, and welcome ruin. 

Pierre 

Then thou art ruined' 

Jaffier 

That 1 long since knew; 

1 and ill fortune have been long acquainted 

PiLRRE 

I passed this very moment by thy doors. 

And found them guarded by a troop of villains. 

The sons of public rapine were destroying; 

They told me, by the sentence of the law 
They had commission to seize all thy fortune; 

Nay, more, Priuli's cruel hand hath signed it. 

Here stood a ruffian, with a horrid face, 

Lording it o’er a pile of massy plate. 

Tumbled into a heap for public sale 
There was another making villainous jests 
At thy undoing; he had taken possession 
Of all thy ancient most domestic ornaments. 

Rich hangings, intermixed and wrought with gold; 

VOL III 
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The very bed which on thy wedding night 
Received thee to the arms of Belvidera, 

The scene of all thy joys, was violated. 

By the coarse hands of filthy dungeon- villains. 

And thrown amongst the common lumber. 

Jaffier 

Now, thank Heaven — 

Pierre 

Thank IIea\en* for what’ 

Jaffier 

That I’m not worth a ducat. 

Pierre 

Curse thy dull stars, and the worse fate of Venice, 

Where brothers, friends, and fathers are all false, 

Where there’s no trust, no truth; where innocence 
Stoops under tile oppression, and vice lords it 
lladst thou but seen, as I did, how at last 
Thy beauteous Belvidera, like a wretch 
That’s doomed to banishment, came weeping forth 
Shining through tears, like Apnl-suns in showers. 

That labour to o’crcome the cloud that loads ’em. 

Whilst two young virgins, on whose arms she leaned. 
Kindly looked up, and at her grief grew sad. 

As if they catched the sorrows that fell from her' 

Even the lewd rabble that were gathered round 
To see the sight, stood mute when they beheld her. 
Governed their roaring throats, and grumbled pity, 

1 could have hugged the greasy rogues, they pleased me. 

Jaffier 

I thank thee for this story, from my soul. 

Since now I know the worst that can befall me. 

Ah, Pierre' I have a heart that could have borne 
The roughest wrong my fortune could have done me; 

But when I think what Belvidera feels. 

The bitterness her tender spirit tastes of, 

I own in 3 self a coward: bear my weakness. 

If, throwing thus my arms about thy neck. 
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I play the boy, and blubber in thy bosom. 
Oh, I shall drown thee with my sorrowsi 


PlEKKE 

Burn! 

First bum, and level Venice to thy ruin. 

What, starve like beggars’ brats in frosty weather. 
Under a hedge, and whme ourselves to death' 

Thou, or thy cause, shall never want assistance. 
Whilst 1 have blood or fortune fit to serve thee. 
Command my heart: thou ’rt every way i*s master. 

Jaffier 

No; there’s a secret pride in bravely dying. 

Pierre 

Rats die in holes and corners, dogs run mad; 

Man knows a braver remedy for sorrow. 

Revenge' the attribute of gods, they stamped it 
With their great image on our natures. Die' 

Consider well the cause that calls upon thee, 

And, if thou ’rt base enough, die then Remember 
Thy Belvidera suffers, Belvidera' 

Die' — damn first — what' be decently interred 
In a churchyard, and mingle thy brave dust 
With stinking rogues that rot in dirty wmding-sheets, 
Surfeit-sIain fools, the common dung of the soiF 


Oh' 


Jaffier 


Pierre 

Well said, out with it, swear a little — 


Jaffier 

Swear! 

By sea and air, by earth, by Heaven and hel!, 
I will revenge my Belvidera’s tears' 

Hark thee, my friend Priuli — ^is — a senator! 

Pierre 

A dog! 


Agreed. 


Jaffier 
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PlBSRE 

Shoot him. 

Jaffier 

With all my heart. 

No more Where shall we meet at night? 

Pl£RB£ 

1*11 tell thee. 

On the Rialto every night at twelve 
I take my evening’s walk of meditation; 

There we will meet, and talk of precious mischief. 

Jaffier 

Farewell 

PlQlRE 

At twelve. 

Jaffier 

At any hour, my plagues 

Will keep me waking — [Ewt Pierre 

Tell me why, good Heaven 
Thou madest me what I am, with all the spirit, 

Aspiring thoughts, and elegant desires. 

That fill the happiest man^ Ah' rather why 
Didst thou not form me sordid as my fate. 

Base-minded, dull, and fit to carry burdens'* 

Why have I sense to know the curse that’s on me? 

Is this just dealing, Nature^ — Belvidera' 

{Enter Belvidera, attended ) 

Poor Belvidera' 


Belvidera 

Lead me, lead me, my virgins. 

To that kind voice. My lord, my love, my refuge! 
Happy my eyes, when they behold thy face: 

My heai-y heart will leave its doleful beating, 

.At sight of thee, and bound with sprightful joys. 

Oh, smile, as when our loves were in their spring, 
And cheer my fainting soul. 

Jaffier 

.As w hen our loves 

Were in their spring? has then my fortune changed? 
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Art thou not Belvidera, still the same, 

Kind, good, and tender, as my arms first found thee? 
If thou art altered, where shall I have harbour? 
Where ease my loaded heart? Oh' where complam? 

Belvidera 

Does this appear like change, or love decaying 
When thus I throw myself mto thy bosom. 

With all the resolution of strong truth? 

Beats not my heart, as 't would alarum thine 
To a new charge of bliss'’ I joy more in thee 
Than did thy mother when she hugged thee first 
And blessed the gods for all her travail past. 

Jaffier 

Can there m vtoman be such glorious faith^ 

Sure all ill stories of thy sex are false. 

0 womanl lovely woman' Nature made thee 

To temper man.* we had been brutes without you; 
Angels are painted fair, to look like you 
There’s in you all that we believe of Heaven, 
Amazing brightness, purity, and truth. 

Eternal joy, and everlasting love. 

Bfi.videra 

If love be treasure, we’ll be wondrous rich, 

1 have so much, my heart woll surely break with ’t. 
Vows can’t express it. when I would declare 

How great’s my joy, I’m dumb with the big thought, 
I swell, and sigh, and labour with my longing. 

Oh, lead me to some desert wide and wild. 

Barren as our nusfortunes, where my soul 
May have its vent where I may tell aloud 
To the high Heavens, and every listening planet. 
With what a boundless stock my bosom’s fraught; 
Where I may throw my eager arms about thee. 

Give loose to love, with kisses kindling joy. 

And let off all the fire that’s in my heart! 

Jaffier 

O Belvidera! doubly I’m a beggar, — 

Undone by fortune, and in debt to thee; 
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Wantl worldly wantl that hungry meagre fiend. 

Is at my heels, and chases me in view. 

Canst thou bear cold and hunger? Can these limbs, 

Framed for the tender offices of love, 

Endure the bitter gripes of smarting poverty? 

When banished by our miseries abroad, 

(As suddenly we shall be) to seek out, 

In some far climate where our names are strangers. 

For charitable succour; wilt thou then. 

When in a bed of straw we shrink together. 

And the bleak winds shall whistle round our heads; 

Wilt thou then talk thus to me? Wilt thou then 
Hush my cares thus, and shelter me with love^ 

Belvidera 

Oh, I will love thee, even in madness love thee: 

Though my distracted senses should forsake me, 

I’d find some intervals, when my poor heart 
Should ’suage itself, and be let loose to thine. 

Though the bare earth be all our resting-place, 

Its roots our food, some clift our habitation. 

I’ll make this arm a pillow for thy head; 

And as thou sighing best, and swelled with sorrow. 

Creep to thy bosom, pour the balm of love 
Into thy soul, and kiss thee to thy rest; 

Then praise our God, and watch thee till the morning. 

Jaffier 

Hear this, you Heavens, and wonder how you have made herl 
Reign, reign, ye monarchs, that divide the world. 

Busy rebellion ne’er will let you know. 

Tranquillity and happiness like mine; 

Like gaudy ships the obsequious billows fall 
And rise again, to lift you in your pride; 

They wait but for a storm, and then devour you: 

I, in my private bark, already wrecked, 

Like a poor merchant driven on unknown land. 

That had by chance packed up his choicest treasure 
In one dear casket, and saved only that. 

Since I must wander further on the shore. 

Thus hug, my little, but my precious store; 

Resolved to scorn, and trust my fate no more. [Exeun/. 
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WENTWORTH DILLON, FOURTH 
EARL OF ROSCOMMON 

( ? 1633 - 1685 ) 


Wentworth Dillon, nephew and 
godson of the famous Earl of 
Straiford, was born m Ireland about 
1633. He was educated privately at 
his uncle’s Yorkshire seat and at 
Caen, in Normandy. He succeeded 
to the title in 1649, when his father 
was killed by falling downstairs 
For some years he travelled on the 
Continent, and became a dilettante 
of the better kind He had a con- 
siderable knowledge of numisma- 
tics; and was for that time a man of 
unusually upright life, his one foible 
being a passion for gambling lie 
returned to England after the 
Restoration, and, as befitted an earl 
and an accomplished gentleman, 
was well received at court. His 
lands were restored to him, and he 
A^as appointed captain of the band 
of gentlemen pensioners. He played 
a certain part in Irish affairs, and 
showed himself a capable but not an 
energetic man of business On his 
return to London he was appointed 
master of the horse to the Duchess 
of York He entertained the idea 
of establishing an Enghsh academy 
of letters, to stabilize the language 
and set up canons of correct taste 
His scheme interested Lord Halifax, 
Lord Dorset, and Dryden, amongst 
others, but never came to anythmg 
Roscommon intended to escape the 
political storms in England by flight 
to Italy, but was prevented by his 
death, which took place early in 
January, 1685. 

Roscommon wrote the usual 


translations from Virgil and other 
classical poets, paraphrased a psalm, 
and penned an epicedium on a 
lady’s lap-dog His principal works 
— ^they can only be called so because 
his other writings are even slighter 
— are a blank-verse translation of 
Horace’s Ars Poetic a (1680) and 
An Essay on Translated Verse (1684) 
The translation of Horace is meri- 
torious hut undistinguished, save in 
Its choice of metre. Roscommon 
had the good taste to be one of the 
earliest critical admirers of Paradise 
Lost, and, as far as his poetical 
abilities allowed him, he adopted 
Milton’s metre for his translation 
The Essay on Translated Verse was 
a much belauded poem in its day, 
Anstotle and Horace W'cre compared 
with Its author to their disadvantage; 
but in truth it is a tame and frigid 
production, as useless as a didactic 
poem as It IS uninteresting as a piece 
of literature It contains an oc- 
casional neatly turned aphorism. 
Roscommon owed some of his sub- 
sequent fame to his freedom from 
obscenity, though, curiously enough, 
his poems, too small to form 
an independent volume, were fre- 
quently bound up with those of 
Rochester, but his subject-matter 
did not invite obscene treatment. 
Johnson sums up by no means 
unfavourably when he says of him, 
“ He is elegant, but not great; 
he never labours after exquisite 
beauties, and he seldom fails into 
gross faults. His versification is 
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smooth, but rarely vigorous, and enlarge knowledge, and may be 
his rhymes are remarkably exact. He numbered among the benefactors 
improved taste, if he did not to English literature.” 

From the “Essay on Translated Verse” 

Happy that Author, whose correct Essay 
Repairs so well our Old Horatian way 
And happy you, who (by propitious fate) 

On great Apollo’s sacred Standard wait, 

And with strict discipline mstructed right. 

Have learned to use your arms before you fight. 

Rut since the Press, the Pulpit, and the Stage, 

Conspire to censure and expose our Age, 

Provok’d, too far, vve resolutely must 
To the few Virtues that we have, be just. 

For who have long’d, or who have labour’d more 
To search the Treasures of the Roman store; 

Or dig in Grecian mines for purer ore, 

The noblest fruits transplanted in our isle 
\\ ith early hope, and fragrant blossoms smile. 

Familiar Ovid tender thoughts inspires, 

And Nature seconds all his soft desires. 

Theocritus does now to us belong. 

And Albion’s rocks repeat his rural song. 

Who has not heard how Italy was blest. 

Above the Medes, above the wealthy East? 

Or Callus song, so tender, and so true, 

As ev ’n Lycons might with pity view ' 

When Mournmg Nymphs attend their Daphne’s hearse 
Who does not weep, that reads the moving verse! 

But hear, oh hear, in what e.xalted strains 
Sicilian Muses through these happy plains, 

Proclaim Saturnian Times, our own Apollo reigns. 

When France had breathed, after intestine broils. 

And peace and conquest crown’d her foreign toils. 

There (cultivated by a royal hand) 

Learning grew fast, and spread, and blest the Land; 

The choicest books, that Rome, or Greece have known. 

Her excellent translators made her own’ 

And Europe still considerably gains. 

Both by their good Example and their Pams. 
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From hence our gen’rous emulation came, 

We undertook, and we perform’d the same. 

But now, we show the u orld a nobler way. 

And in Translated Verse, do more than they. 

Serene, and clear, harmomous Horace flows. 

With sweetness not to be expressed in prose. 

Degrading prose explams his meaning ill. 

And shows the stuff, but not the Workman’s skill. 

I (who have serv’d him more than twenty years) 

Scarce know my Master as he there appears. 

Vain are our neighbours’ hopes, and vain their cares. 

The fault is more their language’s, than theirs. 

’Tis courtly, florid, and abounds in words; 

Of softer sound than ouis perhaps affords. 

But who did ever in French authors see 
The comprehensive, English energy ’ 

The weighty bullion of one sterling line. 

Drawn to French wire, would through whole pages shine. 
I speak my private, but impartial sense, 

With freedom, and (I hope) without offence: 

For I’ll recant, when France can show me wit. 

As strong as ours, and as succinctly writ. 

’Tis true, composing is the nobler part. 

But good translation is no easy art: 

For though materials liave long since been found. 

Yet both your fancy, and your hands are bound; 

And by improiing what was writ before, 

Im ention labours less, but judgment more. 

The soil intended fur Pierian seeds; 

Must be well purged from rank pedantic weeds. 

Apollo starts, and all Parnassus shakes. 

At the rude rumblmg Baralipton makes. 

For none have been with admiration read. 

But who (beside their learning) were well-bred. 

The first great work, (a task performed by few)- 
Is, that yourself may to yourself be true: 

No masque, no tricks, no favour, no reserve; 

Dissect your mind, examme ev’ry nerve. 

Whoever vainly on his strength depends. 

Begins like Virgil, but like Maevius ends. 

That wretch (in spite of his forgotten rhymes) 
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Condemned to live to all succeeding times. 

With pompous Nonsense and a bellowing sound 
Sung lofty Ilium, tumbling to the ground. 

And (if my Muse can through past ages see) 

That noisy, nauseous, gaping fool was he; 

Exploded, when with universal scorn. 

The mountains labour’d and a mouse was bom. 

Learn, learn, Crotona’s brawny wrestler cries. 
Audacious mortals, and be timely wise* 

'Tis I that call, remember Milo’s end. 

Wedged in that timber which he strove to rend. 

Each poet with a different talent writes. 

One praises, one instmcts, another bites. 

Horace did ne’er aspire to epic bays. 

Nor lofty Maro stoop to lync lays. 

Examine how your humour is inclined. 

And vihich the ruling passion of your mind; 

'I'hcn, seek a poet who your way does bend, 

.And choose an author as you choose a friend 
United by this sympathetic bond. 

You grow familiar, intimate and fond; 

Your thoughts, your ivords, your styles, your souls agree. 
No longer his interpreter, but he. 

With how much ease is a young Muse betray’d. 

How nice the reputation of the maid* 

Your early, kind, paternal care appears, 

By chaste instruction of her tender years. 

The first impression in her infant breast 
Will be the deepest, and should be the best. 

Let no austerity breed servile fear. 

No wanton sound offend her \irgin ear. 

Secure from foolish pride’s affected state. 

And specious flattery’s more pernicious bait. 

Habitual innocence adorns her thoughts 
But your neglect must answer for her faults. 

Immodest words admit of no defence. 

For want of Decency, is want of sense. 

What mod’rate fop would rake the park, or stews. 

Who among troops of faultless nymphs may choose? 
Variety of such is to be found, 
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Take then a subject, proper to expound: 
But moral, great, and worth a poet’s voice. 
For men of sense despise a trivial choice: 
And such applause it must expect to meet, 
As would some painter, busy in a street. 
To copy Bulls and Bears, and ev’ry sign 
That calls the staring sots to nasty wine. 


GEORGE SAVILE, MARQUESS 
OF HALIFAX 

( 1633 - 1695 ) 


George Savile, the eldest son of 
Sir William Savile, Bart., of Thorn- 
hill, Yorkshire, was born on nth 
November, 1633. He succeeded to 
the baronetcy when only ten years 
old. He was educated at home and, 
possibly, on the Continent His 
mother carefully nursed his estates 
during his minority, and he was 
eventually a man of considerable 
wealth. In 1656 he married a 
daughter of 'Waller’s “ Sachanssa 
In 1660 he represented Pontefract 
in the ConvenUon, but did not sit in 
the subsequent Parliament In 1668 
he was raised to the peerage as a 
viscount, and in the following year 
he was appointed a commissioner 
of trade. His subsequent career 
belongs mainly to political rather 
than to hterary history; and a brief 
outline of it must suffice. He 
opposed the Test Acts; was pro- 
moted to an earldom in 1679, and 
was chiefly responsible for the 
throwing out of the Exclusion Bill, 
opposing Shaftesbury in sixteen 
speeches. He became a marquess 
and Lord Privy Seal in 1682; but 
opposed the repeal of the Test and 


Habeas Corpus Acts, and so lost 
James’s favour. He was chosen 
Speaker of the House of Lords in 
the Convention Parliament, and 
though he was not one of those who 
invited William of Orange to come 
over, he did more than anyone else 
lO establish William and Mary as 
joint sovereigns; and it was he who 
requested them to accept the crown. 
He w’as Lord Privy Seal again from 
1689 to 1690, when he resigned. 
He spent his last years m retire- 
ment, and died on 5th April, 1695. 
He was buried m Westminster 
Abbey 

Halifax was far too busy, and it 
may be added far too witty a man to 
be a voluminous writer, but the half- 
dozen small tracts which he wrote 
enutle him to rank as second only 
to Swift among English pamphlet- 
eers. Indeed if persuasion be the 
true aim of eloquence, he might be 
bracketed equal with his more 
savage successor, for two at least of 
his pamphlets profoundly influenced 
public opinion, and consequently 
the political situation at the time 
of their appearance. His writings 
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include Advice to a Daughter, a It is an epigrammatic and witty- 
witty and brilliant little book, defence of the moderation in poll* 
addressed to his own daughter, the tics which had characterized its 
mother of the celebrated fourth author’s career. Hahfax, though 
Earl of Chesterfield; The Character always an advocate of compromise, 
of a Trimmer’, The Anatomy of an was a man of the greatest courage, 
Equtvaknf, A Letter to a Dissenter-, never hesitating to put himself on 
Cautions for Choice of Parliament the unpopular side. His style is 
Men, New Model at Sea, and elegant, terse, and modern; his 
Maxims of State He also wrote an foresight in political matters is 
able and sympathetic Character of sometimes almost uncanny. There 
King Charles II, which w'as not is often more sense in one of his 
published until 1750 The most crisp, pregnant sentences than in 
celebrated of his works. The Charac- many a tome on statesmanship 
ter of a Trimmer, was published as [H C. Foxcroft, Sir George 
being by Sir William Coventry, but Savile, Marquis of Hahfax-, H. 
no one seriously doubts Halifax’s Paul, Men and Letters. Halifax’s 
authorship, and its publication in works have been edited by Sir 
1700 as his work was unchallenged. Walter Raleigh ] 

From “ The Character of a Trimmer ” 

Our Trimmer is far from Idolatry in other things, and in one thing 
only he cometh somewhat near it, his Country is in some degree his 
Idol' He doth not worship the Sun, because it is not peculiar to us. 
It rambleth about the world, and is less kind to us than it is to other 
countries, but for the earth of England, though perhaps inferior to 
many places abroad, to him there is divinity in it, and he had rather 
die than sec a spire of English grass trampled upon by a foreign grass- 
hopper He thinketh that there are a great many of his mind, for all 
plants are not to taste of the soil in which they grow and we that grow 
here ha\e a root that produceth m us a stock of English juice, which 
is not to be changed by grafting or foreign infusion, and I do not know 
whether anything less will prevail than the modern experiment, by 
which the blood of one creature is transmitted into another; according 
to which, before the French blood can be let into our bodies, every 
drop of our own must be drawn out of them. Our Trimmer cannot 
but lament that, by a sacrifice too great for one nation to make to another, 
we should live like a rich mme made useless for want only of being 
wrought, and that the life and vigour which should move us against 
our enemies is miserably applied to tear our own bowels. That bemg 
made by our happy situation not only safer, but if we please greater 
too, than countries which far exceed us in extent; that having courage 
by nature, learning by industry, riches by trade, we should corrupt 
all those advantages, so as to make them msignificant, and by a fatality 
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which seemeth peculiar to us, misplace our active rage one against another, 
whilst we are turned into statues on that side where lieth our greatest 
danger to be unconcerned, not only at our neighbour’s ruin but our 
own, and let our island lie like a great bulk m the sea, without rudder 
or sails, all the men cast away in her, or as if t\e were all children rocked 
to sleep to a foreign tune, I say when our Trimmer representeth to 
his mind, our roses blasted and discoloured, whilst the lilies triumph 
and grow insolent upon the comparison; when he considereth our once 
flourishing laurels now withered and dying, and nothing left us but 
the remembrance of a better part in History, than we shall make for 
the next Age, which will now be no more to us than a scutcheon 
hung upon our doors when we are dead; when he foreseetli from hence 
growing, infamy from abroad, confusion at home, and all this without 
the possibility of a cure, m respect of the voluntary fetters good men 
put upon themselves by their allegiance, without a great measure of 
preventing grace, he would be tempted to go out of the world like a 
Roman philosopher, rather than endure the burden of life under such 
a discouraging prospect. Rut mistakes as all other have their periods, 
and many times the way to cure is not to oppose them, but stay till they 
are crushed with their own weight For Nature will not allow anything 
to continue long that is violent, violence is a wound, and a wound must 
be curable in a little time, or else it is mortal. But a nation cometh near 
being immortal, therefore the wound will one time or another be cured, 
though perhaps by such rough methods, if too long foreborne, as may 
make even the best remedies we can propose, to be at the same time 
a melancholy contemplation to us. There is but one thing (God’s Provi- 
dence excepted) to support a man from sinking under these afflicting 
thoughts, and that is the hopes we draw singly from the King himself, 
without the mixture of any other consideration Though the nation 
was lavish of their kindness to him at his first coming, yet there remaineth 
still a stock of warmth in men’s hearts for him, besides the good influ- 
ences of his happy planet are not yet all spent’ and though the stars 
of men past their youth are generally declining, and have less force, 
like eyes of decaying beauties; j’et, by a blessing peculiar to himself, 
we may yet hope to be saved even by his Autumnal Fortune He hath 
something about him that will draw down a healing miracle for his and 
our deliverance A Prince that seemeth fitted for such an offending age, 
in which men’s crimes have been so general, that the not forgiving his 
people had been destroying them! Whose gentleness giveth him a natural 
dommion that hath no bounds, with such a noble mixture of greatness 
and condescension, an engaging look that disarmeth men of their ill 
humour, and their resentments, something in him that wanteth a name, 
and can no more be defined than it can be resisted, a gift of Heaven of 
its last finishing, where it will be peculiarly kind! The only Prince in 
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the world that dares be familiar, or that hath right to triumph over those 
forms which were first invented to give awe to those that could not 
judge, and to hide defects from those that could: A Prince that hath 
exhausted himself by his liberality, and endangered himself by his mercy, 
who only shineth by his own light, and by his natural virtues excelleth 
all the varnish of studied acquisitions; his faults are like shades to a 
good picture, or like alloy to gold to make it more useful; he may have 
some, but for any man to see them through so many reconcihng virtues, 
is a sacrilegious piece of ill nature, of which no generous mind can be 
guilty. A Prince that deserveth to be loved for his own sake, even without 
the helps of a comparison; our love, our duty, and our danger, all join 
to cement our obedience to him: In short whatever he can do, it is no 
more possible for us to be angry with him, than with the bank that secureth 
us from the raging sea, the kind shade that hideth us from the scorching 
sun, the welcome hand that reacheth us a reprieve, or with the Guardian 
Angel that rescueth our soul from the devouring jaws of wretched 
Eternity. 

THE CONCLUSION 

To conclude, our Trimmer is so fully satisfied of the truth of those 
principles by which he is directed in reference to the public, that he 
Mill neither be bawled, threatened, laughed, nor drunk out of them, 
and instead of being convicted by the arguments of his adversaries to 
their opinion he is very much confirmed in his own by them. He pro- 
fesseth solemnly that were it in his power to choose, he would rather 
have Ills ambition bounded by the commandments of a wise and great 
master, than let it range with a popular licence, though crowned with 
success Yet he cannot commit such a sin against the glorious thing 
called liberty, or let his soul stoop so much below itself, as to be con- 
tent without repining to have his reason entirely subdued, or the privilege 
of acting like a sensible creature torn from him by the imperious dictates 
of unlimited authority, in what hand soever it happeneth to be placed 
What is there in this, that is so criminal as to deserve the penalty of 
that most singular apothegm, “ A Trimmer is worse than a Rebel ’’i* 
^\hat do angry men ail to rail so against moderation? Doth it not look 
as if they were going to some scurvy extreme, that is too strong to be 
digested by the more considenng part of Mankind? These arbitrary 
methods, besides the injustice of them are, God be thanked, very im- 
sblful too, for they fright the birds by tdking so loud from coming 
into the net that is laid for them. When men agree to rifle a house, they 
seldom give warning, or blow a trumpet; but there are some small states- 
men who are so full charged with their own expectations, that they 
cannot contain, and kind Heaven by sending such a seasonable curse 
upon their understandings, hath made their ignorance an antidote 
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against their malice; some of these cannot treat peaceably, yielding will 
not satisfy them, they will have men by storm. There are others who 
must have plots to make their service necessary, and have an mterest 
to keep them alive since they are to live upon them; these men would 
persuade the King to retrench his own greatness, so as to shrink into 
the Head of a party, which is a betraymg him into such an un-Frincely 
mistake, and into such a wilful diimnution of himself, that they are the 
last enemies he ought to allow himself to forgive. Such men, if they 
could, would prevail with the sun to shine only upon them and their 
friends, and to have all the rest of the world in the dark. This is a very 
unusual monopoly, and may come within the equity of the law, which 
maketh it treason to imprison the King; when such unfitting bounds 
are put to his favour, and he confined to the narrow circle of a parti- 
cular set of men, that would enclose him. These honest and only loyal 
gentlemen, if they may be allowed to bear witness for themselves, make 
a King their engine, and degrade him into a property, at the very time 
that their flattery would make him believe that they paid Divine Worship 
to him. Besides these there is a flying squadron on both sides, that 
are afraid the world should agree, small dabblers m conjuring, that 
raise angry apparitions to keep men from being reconciled, like wasps 
they fly up and down, buzz and sting to keep iner, unquiet. But those 
insects are commonly short-lived creatures, and no doubt in a little 
time mankind will be rid of them; they were giants at least who once 
fought against Heaven, but for such Pigmies as these to contend against 
It, it is such a provoking folly, that the insolent bunglers ought to be 
laughed and hissed out of the world for it. They should consider, there 
is a soul in that great body the people, which may for a time be drowsy 
and inactive; but when the leviathan is roused, it moveth like an angry 
creature, and will neither be convinced nor resisted The people can 
never agree to show their united power, till they arc extremely tempted 
and provoked to it So that to apply cupping-glasses to a great beast 
naturally disposed to sleep, and to force the tame thmg whether it will 
or no to be valiant, must be learned out of some other book than Machiavel, 
who would never have prescribed such a preposterous method. It is 
to be remembered, that if prmces have law and authority on their side, 
the people on theirs may have Nature, which is a formidable adversary. 
Duty, Justice, Religion, nay even Human Prudence too biddeth the people 
suffer every thing rather than resist But uncorrected Nature wherever 
It feeleth a smart will run to the nearest remedy. Men’s passions are 
in this case to be considered as much as their duty, let it be never so 
strongly enforced, for if their passions are provoked, they being as much 
a part of us as any of our limbs, they lead men into a short way of arguing 
that admitteth no distmctions, and from the foundations of self defence 
they will draw inferences that will have miserable effects upon the quiet 
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of a govenunent. Our Trimmer therefore dreadeth a general discontent 
because he thinketh it differed! from a rebellion, only as a spotted fever 
doth from the plagne, the same species under a lower degree of malignity. 
It worketh several ways, sometimes like a slow poison that hath its effects 
a great distance from the time that it is given, sometimes like dry flax 
prepared to catch at the first fire, or like seed in the ground ready to 
sprout upon the first shower, in every shape it is fatal. And our Trimmer 
thinketh no pains or caution can be too great to prevent it. In short, 
he thinketh himself in the right, grounding his opinions upon that truth, 
which equally hateth to be under the oppression of wranglmg sophistry 
on one side or the short dictates of mistaken authority on the other. 
Our Trimmer adoreth the goddess Truth, though in all ages she hath 
been scurvily used as well as those that worshipped her. It is of late 
become such a ruining virtue that mankind seemeth to be agreed, to 
commend and avoid it, yet the want of practice which repealeth all 
other laws hath no influence upon the law of truth, because it hath a 
root in Heaven and an intrinsic value m itself that can never be impaired. 
She showeth her greatness in this, that her enemies even when they 
are successful are ashamed to own it. Nothing but powerful truth hath 
the prerogative of triumphing not only over victory but in spite of it, 
and to put conquest itself out of countenance, she may be kept under 
and.suppressed, but her dignity still remaineth with her even when she 
is enchained Falsehood with all its impudence hath not enough to speak 
ill of her before her face; such majesty she carrieth about her that her 
most prosperous enemies are fain to whisper their treason; all the power 
on earth can never extinguish her, she hath lived in all ages, and let the 
mistakes of prevailing authority christen any opposition to it with what 
name they please, she makes it not only an ugly and unmannerly thing 
to persist, she hath lived so still, very retiredly indeed, nay, some- 
times so buried, that only some few of the more discernmg part of man- 
kind could have a glimpse of her: withal she hath eternity in her, she 
knoweth not how to die, and from the darkest clouds that can shade 
or cover her, she breaketh out from time to time with triumph for her 
friends and terror to her enemies. Our Trimmer therefore inspired 
by this divine virtue, thinketh fit to conclude with these assertions, that 
our climate is a trimmer between that part of the world where men are 
roasted, and the other where they are frozen: that our church is a trimmer 
between the frenzy of fanatic visions and the lethargic ignorance of 
Popish dreams, that our laws are tnmmers between the excesses of un- 
bounded power, and the extravagance of liberty not enough restrained. 
That true virtue hath ever been thought a trimmer, and to have its 
dwelling in the middle between the two extremes, that even God Almighty 
Himself is divided between his two great attributes. His mercy and His 
Justice. 
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In such company our Trimmer is not ashamed of his name, and 
willingly leaveth to the bold champions of either extreme, the honour 
of contendmg with no less adversaries than Nature, Religion, Liberty, 
Prudence, Humanity and Common Sense. 


WILLIAM CONGREVE 

( 1670 - 1729 ) 


William Congreve was born at 
Bardsey, near Leeds, early in 1670 
He was a member of an old Stafford- 
shire family; his father was an 
officer in the arrnj’, who was ap- 
pointed to command the garrison 
at Youghal, and became agent for 
the estates of tlic Earl of Cork 
Congreve, accordingly, was edu- 
cated in Ireland, at Kilkenny School 
and at Trinity College, Dublin At 
both these seats of learning Swift, 
who was his senior by two years, was 
his companion and friend History 
IS silent about Congreve’s college 
career; but his works make it quite 
clear that he was no inconsiderable 
scholar After leaving Dublin, 
Congreve entered the IMiddle 
Temple, but in all probability did 
not woo the tenth muse, that of 
Law (who has been named “ Fleta ”), 
with great assiduity, but at a very 
early age adopted a career of 
elegance and literature. In 1691 he 
published, under the pseudonym 
of Cleophil, a novel entitled Incog- 
nita, or Love and Duty reconciled 
This novel was for long not easy to 
procure; but it has fairly recently 
been made available m a good 
edition. It may be doubted whether 
it is worthy of the attention it has 
received, ^ngreve’s first play. The 
Old Bachelor, was brought out in 
January, 1693. Congreve was then 
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only twenty-three years of age, and, 
according to his own account, had 
written the play four years pre- 
viously, when recovering from an 
illness. It IS a remarkable first play, 
and a remarkable piece of work for 
so young an author, but its plot is 
poor, and it imitates Jonson at times 
with no great competence. It was 
highly successful, and its reception 
encouraged Congreve to write The 
Double-Dealer, which first appeared 
in the autumn of the same year, 
1693 It IS a better play than its 
predecessor, but was less well re- 
ceived Maskwell and Lady Touch- 
wood arc indeed somewhat out of 
place m a comedy; the former is 
the conventional stage villain, com- 
plete with all his appurtenances — 
asides and soliloquies The patron- 
age of the queen and Dryden’s 
generous praises saved this comedy 
from failure, and after a time, when 
audiences had got used to the 
novelties of Congreve’s methods, it 
became fairly popular. Its charac- 
ters are well drawn, and it observes 
the unities with a seventy wliich is 
unusual in a comedy Congreve’s 
next play. Love for Love, appeared 
in 1695 at the new theatre in 
Portugal Row, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
It marks a still further advance, 
and is in many respects Congreve’s 
masterpiece. The characters are 
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more natural and more interesting 
than those of the other comedies; 
the plot is better, and the dialogue 
more sparkling than ever. The play 
was a brilliant success, and won for 
Congre\e a share in the theatre, 
though he never earned out his 
promise of writing a play every 
year In this same year Congreve 
was appointed commissioner for 
licensing hackney coaches. Con- 
greve’s next play was his tragedy. 
The Mourning Bride (1697), which 
was immoderately praised when it 
appeared and during the eighteenth 
centurj , it is noxv, perhaps, under- 
valued It IS a play of gloom and 
fustian, and though it ranks below 
the work of the lesser Elizabethans, 
It stands near Otway’s two best 
plays among the best half-dozen of 
post-Restoration tragedies Tra- 
gedy, however, was not Congreve’s 
forte, that he wrote so passable a 
one must be considered as a tribute 
to his craftsmanship rather than to 
his natural gifts A passage in The 
Mow min’ Bride has suffered from 
John'.on’i. extravagant eulogy; it is 
a piece of good rhetoric, not poetry. 
In 1697 Congreve crossed swords 
with a tormidable opponent, Jeremy 
Collier, who attacked him in his 
Short Vicie of the Immorality and 
Profaneness of the English Stage. 
Congrete’s reply was not happy, 
and much less witty than might 
have been anticipated; he would 
have been better advised to allow 
Collier’s book to die of its own 
absurdities, which were numerous. 
Collier’s attack was not so impor- 
tant, either in itself or its results, as 
has often been represented. Con- 
greve’s last play. The Way of the 
World, was produced in 1700. It 
was written to please the author 
rather than the public. Congreve 


put his best work into it, but it was 
a comparative failure, and he vowed 
to write no more for the stage, and 
religiously kept his vow. Many 
critics consider this play Congreve’s 
best work and the best comedy of 
repartee m English, but it is marred 
by its imperfect plot and its some- 
what inhuman atmosphere. The 
coquette MiUamant, however, is 
easily the most life-like figure m 
Congreve’s gallery; a woman of 
flesh and blood, unhke most of his 
two-dimensional puppets. Con- 
greve lived tw'enty-nine years 
longer, but, practically speaking, 
wrote no more. lie was appointed 
commissioner of wme-licences 
(1705-1714) and secretary for Ja- 
maica; he also held a place in the 
pipe-office and a patent place in 
the customs at various times. He 
enjoyed considerable affluenee, and 
was so well liked that, even in those 
days of acrimonious party strife, he 
W’as permitted to enjoy his sine- 
cures irrespective of the vicissitudes 
of his party. He was considered as 
the doyen of English men of letters, 
his position as such was strength- 
ened by his early retirement. Pope 
did him the signal honour of 
dedicating his translation of the 
Jbad to him. In his later years he 
was a martyr to gout, and became 
almost totally blind, a severe trial to 
a man of letters. His urbanity and 
gaiety were, apparently, imdimin- 
ished. He died on 19th January, 
1729, from the after-effects of a 
carriage accident which had taken 
place some months previously. He 
was patronized in his last years by 
the eccentnc Henrietta, Duchess of 
Marlborough, who, it is said, had a 
wax or ivory figure made of the 
dramatist after his death. This 
figure was made to nod assent by 
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clodcwork, and, like its prototype, 
had its feet medically treated for 
gout. Congreve was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Congreve’s vis cornea lies almost 
entirely m his dialogue. It is 
beautifully polished and dazzling; 
its one weakness is that even his 
fools are masters of brilliant re- 
partee. As a writer of good nervous 
English, Congreve has few equals. 
Meredith says of him: “Where 
Congreve excels all his English 
rivals is in his literary force, and a 
succinctness of style peculiar to 
him. He had correct judgment, a 
correct ear, readiness oi illustration 
within a narrow range, in snapshots 
of the obMous at the obvious, and 
copious language He hits the mean 
of a fine style and a natural in 
dialogue He is at once precise and 
voluble. If you have ever thought 
upon style you will acknowledge it 
to be a signal accomplishment. In 
this he is a classic, and is worthy of 


treading a measure with Moliire.’’ 
From the purely dramatic point of 
view Congreve’s comedies do not 
rank so high His plots are at once 
elaborate and careless, his charac- 
ters are not interesting, and there is 
something of an inhuman air about 
them. As a master of the comic 
spirit, Congreve is not to be com- 
pared with Alohire. The diflFerence 
between them is that which Aris- 
totle sets down as the difference be- 
tw'een poetry and history; Moliere 
tends to express the universal, 
Congreve the particular. Moliere, 
therefore, is a more philosophical 
and a higher thing than Con- 
greve. 

[J. Isaacs, The Life of William 
Congreve, Sir E Gosse, William 
Congreve, D. Protopopesco, Vn 
classique model ne, William Congteve’, 
G. Meredith, An Essay on Comedy 
and the Vtcs of the Comic Spirit, 
editions by A. C. Ewald, D, Dobree, 
and M Summers ] 


“ From Tlie Way of the World ” 

{Act IV, Scene i) 

{A room in Lady Wishfort’s House ) 

Lady Wishfort — Is Sir Rowland coming, sayest thou. Foible’ and 
are things in order’ 

Fatble {Lady Wishfort’s tooman) — ^Yes, madam. I have put wax 
lights in the sconces, and placed the footmen in a row m the hall, in 
their best liveries, with the coachman and postilion to fill up the equipage. 

Lady Wishfort. — Have you pulviUed the coachman and postilion, 
that they may not stink of the stable when Sir Rowland comes by’ 

Foible. — ^Yes, madam 

Lady Wishfort. — ^And are the dancers and the music ready, that he 
may be entertained in all points with correspondence to his passion? 

Foible . — ^All IS ready, madam. 

Lady Wishfort. — And — ^well — and how do I look. Foible? 

Foible — Most killing well, madam. 
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Lady Wishfort. — ^Well, and how shall I receive him? in what figure 
shall 1 give his heart the first impression? there is a great deal m the first 
impression. Shall I sit? — no, I won’t sit — I'll walk, ay, I’ll walk from 
the door upon his entrance; and then turn round full upon him — ^no 
that will be too sudden I’ll he — ay, I’ll he dovm — I’ll receive him 
in my little dressing-room, there’s a couch — yes, yes, I’ll give 
the first impression on a couch — I won’t he neither, but loll and 
lean upon one elbow', with one foot a little dangling off, jogging in 
a thoughtful way — yes — and then as soon as he appears, start, ay, start 
and be surprised, and rise to meet him m a pretty disorder — yes — O, 
nothuig IS more alluring than a levee from a couch, m some confusion, — 
It shows the foot to advantage, and furnishes with blushes, and recomposing 
airs beyond comparison. Hark! there’s a coach. 

Ftnlile — ’Tis he, madam. 

Lady Wishfort — O dear' Has my nephew made his addresses to 
.’Millaiiiant" I ordered him. 

Foible — Sir Wilful! is set m to drmking, madam, in the parlour. 

Lady Wishfort — Odds my life. I’ll send him to her Call her down, 
Foible; bring her hither. I’ll send him as I go — when they are together, 
then tome to me. Foible, that I may not be too long alone with Sir 
Rowland. [Ewt 


{Enter Mrs. Millam-WT and Mrs Fain all ) 

Foible-- !M.idam, I stayed here, to tell your ladyship that Mr. Mirabell 
has waited this half-hour for an opportunity to talk with you, though 
my lady’s orders were to leave you and Sir Wilfull together. Shall I tell 
]Mr. !Mirabcll that you are at leisure'* 

Mrs Millamant. — No, — what would the dear man have'’ I am thought- 
ful, and would amuse myself — bid him come another time. 

“ There never yet was woman made 
Nor shall but to be cursed ” 

{Repeating, and walking about. 

That’s hard 

Mis Fainall —Yo\i are very fond of Sir John Suckling to-day, 
Millamant, and the poets. 

Mis Millamant — He? Ay, and filthy verses — so I am. 

Foible — Sir Wilfull is coming, madam. Shall I send Mr. Mirabell 
away 

Mrs Millamant — Ay, if you please. Foible, send him away — or send 
him hither— just as you will, dear Foible — I think I’ll see him — ^shall I? 
ay, let the wretch come {Exit Foible. 


" Thyrsis, a youth of the inspired train.” 
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Dear Fainall, entertain Sir Wilfull — thou hast philosophy to undergo 
a fool, thou art married and hast patience — I would confer with my 
own thoughts. 

Mrs. Famall . — 1 am obliged to you, that you would make me your 
proxy in this affair; but I have business of my own. 

{Enter Sir Wilfull ) 

Mrs Fainall. — O Sir Wilfull, you are come at the critical instant. 
There’s your mistress up to the ears in love and contemplation; pursue 
your point now or never. 

Sir Wilfull — Yes; my aunt will have it so — I wo ild gladly have been 
encouraged with a bottle or two, because I’m somewhat wary at first 
before I am acquainted — {This while Millamant walks about lepeating 
to herself). But I hope, after a time, I shall break my mind — that is, upon 
further acquaintance — so for the present, cousin. I’ll take my leave — 
if so you’ll be so kind to make my excuse. I’ll return to my company — 

Mrs Fainall — O fy, Sir Wilfull! what, you must not be daunted 

Sir Wilfull — Daunted' no, that’s not it, it is not so much for that — 
for if so be that I set on ’t. I’ll do it But only for the present, ’tis sufficient 
till further acquaintance, that’s all — ^your servant. 

Mrs Famall. — Nay, I’ll swear you shall never lose so favourable an 
opportunity, if I can help it I’ll leave you together, and lock the door. 

[Exit 

Sir Wilfull — Nay, nay, cousin — I have forgot niy gloves— what d’ye 
do.’ — S’ heart, a’ has locked the door indeed, I think — nay, Cousin Fainall, 
open the door — pshaw, what a vixen trick is this’-- Nay, now a’ has seen 
me too — Cousin, 1 made bold to pass through as it were — I think this 
door’s enchanted' 

Mrs Millamant {repeating) — 

“ I pnthcc spare me, gentle boy, 

Press me no more for that slight toy." 

Sir Wilfull — Anan’ Cousin, your servant. 

Mrs Millamant {repeating) — 

“ That foolish trifle of a heart ’’ 

Sir Wilfull' 

Sir Wilfull — Yes — your sercant No offence, I hope, cousin 

Mrs. Millamant (repeating) — 

" I swear it will not do its part. 

Though thou dost thine, employest thy power and art ’’ 

Natural, easy Sucklmg! 

Sir Wilfull — Anan? Suckling' no such suckling neither, cousin, nor 
stripling; 1 thank Heaven, I’m no minor. 
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Mrs. Millamant —Ah, rustic, ruder than Gothic! 

Str WilfuU.—'SN&Yi, well, I shall understand your lingo one of these 
days, cousin; in the meanwhile I must answer in plain English. 

Mrs. Millamant — Have you any business with me. Sir Wilfull? 

Sii Wilfull — Not at present, cousin — ^yes I make bold to see, to come 
and know if that how you were disposed to fetch a walk this evening, 
if so be that 1 might not be troublesome, I would have sought a walk 
with you. 

Mrs Millamant — A walk' what then? 

Sir Wilfull . — Nay, nothing, only for the walk's sake, that’s all. 

Mrs. Millamant — I nauseate walking; 'tis a country diversion; I 
loathe the country, and eveiything that relates to it. 

Sir Wilfull . — Indeed, ha! look ye, look ye, you do^ Nay, 'tis like you 
may— here are choice of pastimes here in town, as plays and the like; 
that must be confessed indeed. 

Mrs Millamant — Ah Vftotirdt\ I hate the town too. 

Sir Wilfull — Dear heart, that’s much — ^ha! that you should hate them 
both' ha' ’tis like you may; there are some can’t relish the town, and 
others can’t away with the country — ’tis like you may be one of those, 
cousin 

Mrs Millamant —Ha' ha' ha' yes, ’tis like I may.— You have nothing 
further to say to me’ 

Sir Wilfull — Not at present, cousin — ’Tis like when I have an 
opportunity to be more private — I may break my mind in some measure — 
1 conjecture you partly guess — however, that’s as time shall try, — but 
spare to speak and spare to speed, as they say 

Mrs Millamant — If it is of no great importance, Sir Wilfull, you will 
oblige me to leave me; I have just now a little business — 

Sir Wilfull — Enough, enough, cousm yes, yes, all a case — when you’re 
disposed novt’s as well as another time, and another time as W'ell as 
now. All’s one for that — yes, yes, if your concerns call you, there’s no 
haste. It v\’ill keep cold, as they say. — Cousin, your servant — I think this 
door’s locked. 

Mrs Millamant. — You may go this way, sir 

Sir Wilfull . — Your servant; then with your leave I’ll return to my 
company. [Esat. 

Sirs Millamant . — Ay, ay; ha! ha' ha' 

“ Like Phoebus sung the no less amorous boy ” 

{Enter Mirabell.) 

Mnabell . — 

“ Like Daphne she, as lovely and as coy.” 

Do you lock yourself up from me, to make my search more curious? 
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or is this pretty artifice contrived to signify that here the chase must 
end, and my pursuits be crowned? For you can fly no further. 

Mrs Millamant. — ^Vanity! no — 111 fly, and be followed to the last 
moment. Though I am upon the very verge of matrimony, I expect 
you should solicit me as much as if I were wavering at the grate of a 
monastery, with one foot over the threshold I’ll be solicited to the very 
last, nay, and afterwards. 

Mtr obeli — ^What, after the last^ 

Mrs Millamant — Oh, I should thmk I was poor and had nothing to 
bestow, if I were reduced to an inglorious ease, and freed from the agree- 
able fatigues of solicitation. 

Mirabell — But do not you know, that when favours are conferred 
upon instant and tedious solicitation, that they dimmish in their value, 
and that both the giver loses the grace, and the receiver lessens his 
pleasure^ 

Mrs Millamant — It may be in things of eommon application; but 
never sure in love Oh, 1 hate a lover that can dare to think he draws 
a moment’s air independent of the bounty of his mistress. There is not 
so impudent a thing m nature, as the saucy look of an assured man, 
confident of success The pedantic arrogance of a very husband has not 
so pragmatical an air Ah' I’ll never marry, unless I am first made sure 
of my will and pleasure 

Mirabell — Would you have ’em both before marriage'* or will you 
be contented with the first now, and stay for the other till after graced 

Mrs Millamant — Ah' don’t be impertinent. — My dear liberty, 
shall I leave thee'' my faithful solitude, iny darling contemplation, 
must I bid you then adieu'* Ay-h adieu — my morning thoughts, agree- 
able wakings, indolent slumbers, all ye douceurs, ye sommeils du matin, 
adieu? I can’t do ’t, ’tis more than impossible — positively, Mirabell 
I’ll he abed in a morning as long as I please 

Mirabell — Then I’ll get up in a morning, as early as 1 please 

Mrs. Millamant — Ah! idle creature, get up when you will — and 
d’ye hear, I won’t be called names after I’m married, positively I won’t 
be called names 

Mirabell — Names' 

Mrs. Millamant — Ay, as wife, spouse, my dear, joy, jewel, love, 
sweetheart, and the rest of that nauseous cant, in which men and their 
wives are so fulsomely familiar — I shall never bear that — ^good Mirabell, 
don’t let us be familiar or fond, nor kiss before folks, like my Lady Fadler 
and Sir Francis; nor go to Hyde Park together the first Sunday in a new 
chariot, to provoke eyes and whispers, and then never to be seen there 
together again; as if we were proud of one another the first week, and 
ashamed of one another ever after. Let us never visit together, nor go 
to a play together; but let us be very strange and well-bred; let us be 
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as strange as if we had been married a great while; and as well-bred 
as if we were not married at all. 

Mtrabell. — Have you any more oinditions to offer? Hitherto your 
demands are pretty reasonable. 

Mrs, Mtllamant, — Trifles! — As hberty to pay and receive visits to 
and from whom I please, to write and receive letters, without interro- 
gatories or wry faces on your part; to wear what I please; and choose 
conversation with regard only to my own taste; to have no obhgations 
upon me to converse with wits that I don’t like, because they are your 
acquaintance, or to be intimate with fools, because they may be your 
relations. Come to dinner when I please; dine m my dressing-room 
when I'm out of humour, without giving a reason To have my closet 
inviolate, to be sole empress of my tea-table, which you must never 
presume to approach without first asking leave. And lastly, wherever 
I am, you will always knock at the door before you come m. These articles 
subscribed, if I continue to endure you a little longer, I may by degrees 
dwindle into a wife. 

Mtrabell. — ^Your bill of fare is something advanced in this latter account. 
Well, have I liberty to offer conditions — that when you are dwindled into 
a w'lfe, 1 may not be beyond measure enlarged into a husband^ 

Mis, Mtllamant — You have free leave, propose your utmost, speak 
and spare not 

Mtrabell — 1 thank, you — Imprimis, then, I covenant, that your acquain- 
tance be general, that you admit no sworn confidant, or intimate of 
your own sc\, no she friend to screen her affairs under your countenance, 
and tempt you to make trial of a mutual secrecy. No decoy duck to wheedle 
you a fop-scrambling to the play in a mask — then bring you home m 
a pretended fright, when you think you shall be found out — and rail at 
me for missing the play, and disappointing the frolic which you had to 
pick me up, and prov e niy constancy. 

Mri. Milliimant — Detestable imprimis^ I go to the play in a mask' 

Mirabell —Item, I article, that you continue to like your own face, 
as long as I shall and while it passes current with me, that you endeavour 
not to new-coin it To which end, together with all vi/ards for the day, 
I prohibit all masks for the night, made of oiled-skins, and I know not 
what— hogs’ bones, hares’ gall, pig water, and the marrow of a roasted 
cat In short, 1 lorbid all commerce with the gentlewoman in what d’ye 
call It court Item, I shut my doors against all bawds with baskets, and 
pennyworths of muslin, china, fans, atlasses, etc — Item, when you shall 
be breeding — 

Mis Mtllamant. — .A.h! name it not 

Mtrabell — \\ Inch may be presumed with a blessing on our endeavours. 

Mrs Mtllamant. — Odious endeavours' 

Mirabell — 1 denounce against all strait lacing, squeezing for a shape. 
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till you mould my boy’s head like a sugar loaf, and instead of a man 
child, make me father to a crooked billet. Lastly, to the dominion of 
the tea-table I submit — but with proviso, that you exceed not in your 
province; but restrain yourself to native and simple tea-table drinks 
as tea, chocolate, and coffee; as likewise to genuine and authorized tea- 
table talk — such as mending of fashions, spoilmg reputations, railing 
at absent friends, and so forth — ^but that on no account you encroach 
upon the men’s prerogative, and presume to drink healths, or toast 
fellows; for prevention of which I shall banish all foreign forces, all 
auxiliaries to the tea-table, as orange-brandy, all aniseed, cinnamon, 
citron, and Barbadoes waters, together with ratafia, and the most noble 
spirit of clary — but for cowslip wine, poppy water, and all dormitives, 
those I allow — These provisos admitted, in other things I may prove a 
tractable and complying husband. 

Mrs Mtllamant — O horrid provisos' filthy strong-waters' I toast 
fellows' odious men' I hate your odious provisos. 

Mirabell — Then we are agreed! Shall I kiss your hand upon the 
contract^ 


SIR JOHN VANBRUGH 

( 1664 - 1726 ) 


Sir John Vanbrugh was born in 
January, 1664, in the parish of St 
Nicolas Aeons llis father, a mem- 
ber of a family which came from 
Ghent, was a prosperous sugar- 
baker who had made a good 
marri.ige Vanbrugh was educated 
at the King’s School, Chester, and 
in France, where he was trained as 
an architect He obtained a com- 
mission in the infantry, and, prior 
to his knighthood, he was known as 
“Captain Vanbrugh” In 1690, 
while travelling in France, he was 
arrested on a charge of espionage, 
and spent some time in the Bastille 
as a prisoner. He was released in 
November, 1692, and returned to 
his military duties His earliest 
comedy, The Relapse' or. Virtue 
m Danger, was produced at the 
Theatre Royal in 1696 It was a 


sequel to Cibber’s Love's Last Shift: 
or. The Tool tn Fashion, but it at 
once surpassed its forerunner in 
popularity Lord Foppington was 
a tanioiis character, scarcely less 
so were Miss Hoyden and her 
father, Kir Tunbtlly Clumsey. The 
play was ficquenily acted, and was 
recast by Sheridan as A Tup to 
Scarboioiigh. Aesop (1697), a 
dramatic sermon, was a failure 
because the sermonizing clement 
outweighed the dramatic The 
Provok'd Wife, produced in the 
same year, is perhaps Vanbrugh’s 
masterpiece, and certainly contains 
his greatest character, Kir John 
Brute This play was partly the 
cause of Collier’s uncharitable and 
unsuccessful attack on the stage, an 
attack to which Vanbrugh made a 
not very happy or witty reply. 
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Vanbrugh’s next plays were all 
adaptations: A Country House and 
The Confederacy from Dancourt, 
Squtre Trelooby (in which Congreve 
and Walsh had a hand) from 
Moliere’s Monsieur de Pourceaugnae, 
and The Mistake from his Dipit 
Amoureux. All these are excellently 
done, and are not mere journey- 
work; in many details they improve 
upon their originals. The Confeder- 
acy, in particular, is an admirable 
play; it follows its French original 
closely, and yet is English and 
Vanbrughian through and through. 
Had adaptation from the French 
always been done thus, it would not 
have blighted English drama as it 
did in mid- Victorian days. The 
Confederacy is a play of middle- 
class life, and is remarkable for 
having banished titles from its 
Dramatis Personae. Vanbrugh also 
adapted a play of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s, and a play by Le Sage. 
Vanbrugh’s last play, A Journey to 
London, w'as left incomplete at his 
death, but was completed and pro- 
duced by Cibber as The Provok’d 
Husband. Vanbrugh’s fragment is 
delightfully vivacious; Cibber’s 
version is comparatively common- 
place. Vanbrugh became Comp- 
troller of the Royal Works in 1702, 
and built Castle Howard for the 
Earl of Carlisle. His chief archi- 
tectural works were a theatre in 
which acoustic requirements were 
neglected, and Blenheim Palace, 


which brought him into unpleasant 
relations with the Duchess of 
Marlborough, and which was a 
source of worry, expense, and litiga- 
tion for years. In 1704 Lord Carlisle 
had him made Clarenceux King-at- 
Arms, though he knew nothing of 
heraldry and had ridiculed that 
branch of polite learning in Aesop. 
As Clarenceux he took the insignia 
of the Garter to the Elector of 
Hanover, afterwards George I, in 
1706; so when George ascended 
the throne in 1714 he knighted 
Vanbrugh. Vanbrugh built many 
country mansions, and became 
architect to Greenwich Hospital in 
1716 As an architect he seems to 
have suffered from a kind of 
megalomania. He was much more 
successful as a dramatist. The 
immensity of his cyclopean archi- 
tectural work bears no relation to 
the homeliness and bluff realism of 
his comedies. He was not a literary 
man or a stylist; but his active 
career as man of affairs, soldier, 
herald, architect, and playwright 
gave his work m the last-named 
capacity an inimitable breadth and 
liveliness. 

[G. H. Lovegrove, The Life, 
Work, and Influence of Sir John 
Vanbrugh", I. D'Israeli, Curiosities 
of Literature", B Dobree and G. 
Webb, Complete Works of Sir John 
Vanbrugh; B. Dobree, Essays in 
Biography; C. Barman, Vanbrugh 
(Masters of Architecture Series).] 


From “ The Provok’d Wife ” 

(Act IV, Scene 2) 

(Enter Constable and Watchmen, mth Sir John Brute, 
dressed in his mfe’s clothes.) 

Constable. — Come forsooth, come along, if you pleasel I once in 
compassion thought to have seen you safe home this morning: But you 
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have been so rampant and abusive all night, I shall see what the Justice 
of Peace will say to you. 

Sir John. — And you shall see what I’ll say to the Justice of Peace. 

[Watchman knocks at door. 

{Enter Servant.) 

Constable. — Is Mr. Justice at home? 

Servant. — Yes. 

Constable. — Pray acquaint his Worship we have got an unruly woman 
here, and desire to know what he’ll please to have done with her. 

Servant — I’ll acquaint my master. [Exit Servant. 

Sir John — Hark you. Constable, what cuckoldly Justice is this? 

Constable. — One that know’s how to deal with such romps as you are. 
I’ll warrant you. 

{Enter Justice.; 

Justice. — Well, Mr. Constable, what is the matter there? 

Constable. — An’t please your Worship, this here comical sort of a 
gentlewoman has committed great outrages to-night. She has been 
frolicking with my Lord Rake and his gang; they attacked the Watch, 
and I hear there has been a man kill’d; I believe ’tis they have done 

It. 

Sir John — Sir, there may hate been a murder, for aught I know; 
and ’tis a great mercy there has not been a rape too — that fellow wou’d 
have ravish’d me. 

2nd Watchman — Ravish! Ravish! O lud' O lud! O lud' Ravish 
her! Why, please your Worship, I heard Mr. Constable say he believed 
she was little better than a maphrodite. 

Justice. — Why, truly, she does seem a little masculine about the 
mouth. 

2nd Watchman — Yes, and about the hands too, an’t please your 
Worship; I did but offer in mere civility to help her up the steps into 
our apartment, and with her gnpen fist — ay, just so, sir. 

[Sir John knocks him down. 

Sir John. — I fell'd him to the ground like an ox. 

Justice. — Out upon this boisterous woman! Out upon her. 

Sir John. — Mr. Justice, he wou’d have been uncivil! It was in defence 
of my honour, and I demand satisfaction. 

2nd Watchman. — I hope your Worship will satisfy her honour in 
Bridewell; that fist of hers will make an admirable hemp-beater. 

Sir John. — Sir, I hope you will protect me against that libidinous 
rascal; 1 am a woman of quality and virtue too, for all 1 am in an undress 
this morning. 

Justice. — Why, she has really the air of a sort of a woman a little 
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something out of the common — Madam, if you expect I shou’d be favour- 
able to you, I desire I may know who you are. 

Sir John. — Sir, I am any body, at your service. 

Justice. — Lady, I desure to know your name? 

Sir John. — Sir, my name’s Mary. 

Justice. — ^Ay, but your sur-name, madam? 

Sit John. — Sir, my sur-name’s the very same with my husband’s. 

Justice. — h. strange woman this! Who is your husband, pray? 

Sir John. — Sir John. 

Justice. — Sir John who? 

Sir John — Sir John Brute. 

Justice — Is It possible, madam, you can be my Lady Brute? 

Sir John. — ^That happy woman, sir, am I; only a little in my merri- 
ment to-night. 

Justice. — I am concern’d for Sir John. 

Sir John — Truly, so am I. 

Justice — I have heard he’s an honest gentleman — 

Sir John — As ever drank. 

Justice — Good lack' Indeed, lady, I’m sorry he has such a wife. 

Sir John — I am sorry he has any wife at all. 

Justice — And so perhaps may he — I doubt you have not given him 
a very good taste of matrimony. 

Sir John — Taste, sir! Sir, I have scorn’d to stint him to a taste, 
I have given him a full meal of it. 

Justice. — Indeed I believe so' But pray, fair lady, may he have given 
you any occasion for this extraordinary conduct' — Does he not use you 
well? 

Sir John — A little upon the rough sometimes. 

Justice — Ay, any man may be out of humour now and then 

Sir John — Sir, I love peace and quiet, and when a woman don’t 
find that at home, she’s apt sometimes to comfort herself with a few 
innocent diversions abroad. 

Justice. — I doubt he uses you but too well. Pray how does he as 
to that weighty thing, money? Does he allow you what is proper of 
that? 

Sir John. — Sir, I have generally enough to pay the reckoning, if this 
son of a whore of a drawer wou’d but bring his bill. 

Justice. — A strange woman this — Does he spend a reasonable portion 
of his time at home, to the comfort of his wife and children? 

Sir John. — He never gave his wife cause to repine at his being abroad 
in his life. 

Justice. — ^Pray madam, -how may he be in the grand matrimonial 
point — Is he true to your bed? 

Sir John. — Chaste! Oons! This fellow asks so many impertinent 
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questions! I’gad, 1 believe it is the Justice’s wife in the Justice’s clothes. 

Justice. — ’Tis a great pity he should have been thus disposed of — 
Pray madam, (and then I’ve done) what may be your ladyship’s common 
method of life, if I may presume so far? 

Sir John. — Why, sir, much that of a woman of quality. 

Justice. — ^Pray how may you generally pass your time, madam? Your 
morning, for example. 

Sir John. — Sir, like a woman of quality — I wake about 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon, — I stretch — and make a sign for my chocolate — ^When 
I have drank three cups — I slide down again upon my back, with my 
arms over my head, while my two maids put on my stockings — ^Then 
hanging upon their shoulders, I am trail’d to my great chair, where 
I sit — and yawn — ior my breakfast — If it don’t come presently I lie 
down upon my couch to say my prayers, while my maid reads me the 
plaj -bills. 

Justice — Very well, madam. 

Sir John — ^When the tea is brought in, I drmk twelve regular dishes, 
with eight slices of bread and butter — ^And half an hour later I send 
to the cook to know if the dinner is almost ready 

Justice — So! madam’ 

Sir John — By that time my head is half drest, I hear my husband 
swearing himself into a state of perdition, that the meat’s all cold upon 
the table, to amend which, I come dowm in an hour more, and have it 
sent back to the kitchen, to be drest over again. 

Justice — Poor man' 

Sit John — When 1 have din’d, and my idle servants are presump- 
tuously set down at their ease, to do so too, I call for my coach, to go 
tisit fifty dear friends, of whom I hope I shall never find one at home, 
while I shall h\e. 

Justice — So' there’s the morning and afternoon pretty well dispos’d 
of — Pray madam, how do you pass jour e^enlngl.’ 

Sir John — Like a woman of spirit, sir, a great spirit! Give me a 
box of dice, Seten’s the mam, Oons! Sir, I set you a hundred pound! 
Why, do you think women are married now-a-dajs to sit at home and 
mend napkins? Sir, we have nobler ways of passing time 

Justice. — Mercy upon us, Mr. Constable, what will this age come to? 

Constable — What will it come to, indeed, if such women as these 
are not set in the stocks'* 

Sir John — Sir, I hate a little urgent business calls upon me; and 
therefore I desire the favour of you to bring matters to a conclusion. 

Justice. — Madam, if I were sure that business were not to commit 
more disorders, I wou’d release you. 

Sir John. — None — by my virtue. 

Justice. — Then, Mr. Constable, you may discharge her. 
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Sir John. — Sir, your very humble servant. If you please to accept 
of a bottle — 

Justice. — I thank you, kindly, madam; but I never drink in a morning. 
Good-by-t’ye. 

Sir John. — Good-by-t’ye, good sir. [Exit Justice. 


GEORGE FARQUHAR 

( 1677 - 1707 ) 


George Farquiiar was born at 
Londonderry m 1677. His father, 
William Farquhar, uas a clergyman; 
the Dean of Armagh, according to 
some, a country parson with /Jr 50 
a year and seven children, according 
to others. Farquhar was for a short 
time a sizar at Trinity College, 
Dubhn, but was, according to one 
account, sent down for making a 
profane joke on the miracle of 
walking on the sea. He became an 
actor, but left the stage after acci- 
dentally injuring a fellow-actor; he, 
rather characteristically, forgot to 
gird on a property-sword when 
playing Guyomar in Dryden’s 
Indian Emperor, and fought with 
his own genuine weapon. He pro- 
duced his first comedy. Love and a 
Bottle, in 1698. It is a lively and 
amusing comedy, though immature, 
and was well received. The Con- 
stant Couple, or a Trip to the Jubilee 
(1699) was also successful, as was 
Its less attractive sequel. Sir Harry 
Wtldair (1701). Farquhar also 
wrote The Inconstant (1702), an 
adaptation of Fletcher’s Wild-Goose 
Chase, The Twin-Rivals (1702), a 
lively play which was a comparative 
failure; The Stage Coach, a not very 
memorable one-act farce; and a 
mediocre volume of prose and verse 
miscellanies. His two best plays 


are The Recruiting Officer (1706) 
and his masterpiece The Beaux' 
Stratagem (1707), written when he 
knew that death was fast approach- 
mg him. Both plays were extremely 
popular, and the latter has given 
two proverbial characters, Boniface 
and Lady Bountiful, to English 
literature. Farquhar was in dire 
poverty most of his life; he had a 
commission in the army for a while, 
but sold it owing to some false 
hopes of promotion held out by 
the Duke of Ormond He increased 
his embarrassments by marrying m 
1703 a penniless woman who had 
fallen in love with his appearance 
and pretended to be an heiress. 
Although he lived and died in 
great distress, his gaiety never 
flagged; and The Beaux' Stratagem 
is one of the most mirthful comedies 
of the time. 

Farquhar was a great playw’right, 
but an indifferent literary man. 
His comedies arc all good actmg 
comedies. He had been an actor 
himself, and so was much more 
closely in touch with the stage than 
the aristocratic Congreve. Farquhar 
stands above his contemporaries by 
reason of his realism. He did not go 
to other dramatists for his charac- 
ters, but went straight to life. He 
“ kept his eye on the object ”. 
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Indeed, in several cases his plays 
seem to have been in part auto- 
biographical; the bard was the hero 
of the story. His plots, especially 
the later ones, are well constructed. 
His characters are most of them 
genial rogues, and while he is not 
a model of propriety, his morality 
compares very favourably with the 
cynical indecency of his contempo- 
raries. His genius was ripening 
rapidly when he died; had he lived 
even to middle age he might well 
have written pure comedies of the 
best kind, which would have satis- 
fied Meredith by arousing thought- 
ful laughter. The influence of his 
comedies (which might almost be 
called ‘ picaresque plays ’) upon 


Fielding, and therefore upon the 
rise and development of the English 
novel, was great, as he introduced a 
return to real models, and avoided 
artificiality. His army expenences 
gave him something of the insight 
into life that Fielding acquired as 
a London magistrate. As a writer 
he was humane, gay, and good- 
natured; his comedies are neither 
heartless nor sentimental. Person- 
ally Farquhar was a most lovable 
man, and he appears to have lived 
and died a very gallant gentleman. 

[A. C. Ewald, The Dramatic Works 
of George Farquhar, D. Schmid, 
George Farquhar- sent Leben und 
seme Original - Dramen, Allardj ce 
Nitoll, Restoration Drama ] 


From “ The Recruiting Officer ” 

(Act /, Scene i) 

(Enter Drujeuer, beating the Gienadters' Match, Serje.\nt 
Kite, Cost.vr Pearmain, Thomas Appletree, and 
IMob follouing ) 

Kite (making a speech) — If any gentlemen soldiers, or others, have 
a mind to serve her Majesty, and pull down the French king; if any 
prentices have severe masters, any children have undutiful parents; 
if any servants have too little wages, or any husband too much wife: 
let them repair to the noble Serjeant Kite, at the sign of the Raven in 
this good town of Shrewsbury, and they shall receive present relief 
and entertainment — Gentlemen, I don’t beat my drums here to ensnare 
or inveigle any man: for you must know, gentlemen, that I am a man 
of honour. Besides, I don’t beat up for common soldiers; no, I list 
only grenadiers — grenadiers, gentlemen Pray, gentlemen, observe 
this cap. This is the cap of honour; it dubs a man a gentleman 
in the drawing of the trigger; and he that has the good fortune to be 
born six foot high, was born to be a great man — (To Costar Pearmain) 
Sir, will you grie me leave to try this cap upon your Head^ 

Pearmain. — Is there no harm in ’t? Won’t the cap list me? 

Kite, — No, no, no more than I can. — Come let me see how it becomes 
you? 
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Pearmain . — Are you sure there be no conjuration in it? no gunpowder 
plot upon me? 

Kite. — No, no, friend; don’t fear, man. 

Pearmain. — ^My mind misgives me plaguily — Let me see it. {Going 
to put It on.) It smells woundily of sweat and brimstone. Pray, serjeant, 
what writing is this upon the face of it? 

Kite. — The Crown, or the Bed of Honour. 

Pearmain. — ^Pray now, what may be that same bed of honour? 

Kite. — Oh! a mighty large bedl bigger by half than the great bed 
of Ware — ten thousand people may he in it together, and never feel 
one another. 

Pearmain. — IMy uife and I would do well to lie in ’t, for we don’t 
care for feeling one another — But do folk sleep sound in this same bed 
of honour? 

Kite — Sound’ Ay, so sound that they never wake. 

Pearmain. — Wauns’ I wish again that my wife lay there. 

Kite — Say you so-* then, I find, brother — 

Pearmain. — Brother! hold here, friend; I am no kindred to you 
that I know of yet Look’ee, serjeant, no coaxing, no wheedling, d’ ye 
see: if I ha\e a mind to list, why so; if not, why ’tis not so; therefore 
take your cap and your brothership back again, for I an’t disposed at 
this present writing — No coaxing, no brothering me, faith! 

Kite — I coax’ 1 wheedle! I’m above it’ Sir, I have served twenty 
campaigns But, sir, you talk well, and I must own that you arc a man 
every inch of you, a pretty young sprightly fellow. I love a fellow with 
a spirit; but I scorn to coax, 'tis \ery base though I must say, that never 
in my life hare I seen a man better built; how firm and strong he treads! 
he steps like a castle, but I scorn to wheedle any man — Come, honest 
lad, will you take share of a pot? 

Pearmain . — Nay, for that matter. I’ll spend my penny with the best 
he that wears a head, that is, begging your pardon, sir, and in a fair wray. 

Kite — Give me your hand then: and now, gentlemen, I have no 
more to say, but this — here’s a purse of gold, and there is a tub of humming 
ale at my quarters! ’tis the queen’s money, and the queen’s drink — 
She’s a generous queen, and loves her subjects — I hope, gentlemen, 
you won’t refuse the queen’s health? 

Mob — No, no, no’ 

Kite. — Huzza then! huzza for the queen, and the honour of Shropshire! 

Mob. — Huzza’ 

Kite — Beat drum [Exit Drummer beating the Grenadiers’ March. 

{Enter Captain Plume in a riding-habit ) 

Plume. — By the Grenadiers’ March, that should be my drum, and by 
that shout, It should beat with success. — Let me see. {Looking at his 
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watch.) Four o’clock. At ten yesterday morning I left London. — A 
hundred and twenty miles in thirty hours is pretty smart riding, but 
nothing to the fatigue of recruiting. 

(Re-enter Kite.) 

Kite — Welcome to Shrewsbury, noble Captain! From the banks 
of the Danube to the Severn side, noble Captain, you’re welcome! 

Plume — A very elegant reception indeed, Mr. Kite! I find you are 
fairly entered into your recruiting stram. Pray, what success? 

Kite — I have been here but a week, and I have recruited five. 

Plume. — Five! pray what are they^ 

Kite — I have listed the strong man of Kent, the king of the gipsies, 
a Scotch pedlar, a scoundrel attorney, and a Welsh parson. 

Plume. — An attorney! were thou mad? List a lawyer? Discharge 
him, discharge him this minute 
Kite — Why, sir’ 

Plume — Because I will have nobody in my company that can write, 
the fellow that can write can draw petitions — I say this minute 
discharge him 

Kite — And what shall I do with the parson’ 

Plume — Can he write? 

Kite — Hum' He plays rarely upon the fiddle 

Plume — Keep him by all means — But how stands the countrj affected? 
were the people pleased with the news of my coming to town’ 

Kite. — Sir, the mob are so pleased with your honour, and the justices 
and better sort of people are so delighted with me, that wc shall soon 
do our business — But, sir, you ha\e got a recruit here \ou little think 
of. 

Plume — Who’ 

Kite — One that jou beat up for last time you were in the country; 
you remember your old friend Molly at the Castle’ 

Plume — She’s not with child, 1 hope’ 

Kite . — No, no, sir — she was brought to bed yesterday. 

Plume. — Kite, you must father the child. 

Kite. — And so her friends will oblige me to marry the mother. 

Plume . — If they should, we’ll take her with us; she can wash, you 
know, and make a bed upon occasion 

Kite. — Ay, or unmake it upon occasion But your honour know’s 
that I am married already 
Plume. — To how many? 

Kite.— I can’t tell readily— I have set them down here upon the 
back of the muster-roll — Let me sec. — Imprimis, Mrs. Sheely Sniker- 
eyes; she sells potatoes upon Ormond Key in Dublin — Peggy Guzzle 
the brandy-woman, at the Horse-guard at Whitehall — Dolly Waggon 

Vol III 
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the carrier's daughter at Hull — ^Mademoiselle Van-Bottomflat at the 
Buss — ^Then Jenny Oakam, the ship-carpenter's widow, at Portsmouth; 
but I don’t reckon upon her, for she was married at the same time to 
two lieutenants of marines, and a man-of-war’s boatswain. 

Plume. — A full company! You have named five — come, make 'em 
half a dozen. Kite. Is the ^ild a boy or a girl? 

Kite. — ^A chopping boy. 

Plume. — ^Then set the mother down in your list, and the boy in mine. 
Enter him a grenadier by the name of Francis Kite, absent upon furlough 
I’ll allow you a man’s pay for his subsistence; and now go comfort the 
wench in the straw. 

Kite — I shall, sir. 

Plume. — But hold; have you made any use of your German doctor’s 
habit since you arrived’ 

Kite. — Yes, yes, sir, and my fame’s all about the country for the 
most faithful fortune-teller that ever told a he — I was obliged to let 
my landlord into the secret, for the convenience of keeping it so; but 
he’s an honest fellow, and will be faithful to any roguery that is trusted 
to him. This device, sir, will get you men and me money, which, I think, 
IS all we want at present — But yonder comes your friend Mr. Worthy 
— Has your honour any further commands? 

Plume. — None at present. {Exit Kite ) 'Tis indeed the picture of 
Worthy, but the life’s departed. {Enter Worthy.) What' arms a-cross. 
Worthy! Methinks, you should hold ’em open when a friend’s so near 
— The man has got the vapours in his ears, I believe; I must expel this 
melancholy spirit. 

Spleen, thou worst of fiends below. 

Fly, I conjure thee by this magic blow. 

Worthy. — Plume! my dear Captain, welcome. Safe and sound 
returned’ 

Plume. — I ’scaped safe from Germany, and sound, I hope, from 
London; you see I have lost neither leg, arm, nor nose. Then for my 
mside, ’tis neither troubled with sympathies nor antipathies; and I have 
an excellent stomach for roast-beef. 

Worthy. — Thou art a happy fellow; once I was so. 

Plume — ^What ails thee, man? No inundations nor earthquakes in 
Wales I hope? Has your father rose from the dead, and reassumed his 
estate? 

Worthy — No. 

Plume. — ^Then are you married, surely? 

Worthy. — No. 

Plume. — Then you are mad, or turning Quaker? 

Worthy. — Come, I must out with it — Your once gay, roving friend 
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is dwindled into an obsequious, thoughtful, romantic, constant cox- 
comb. 

Plume. — ^And, pray, what is aU this for? 

Worthy. — For a woman. 

Plume. — Shake hands, brother; if you go to that, behold me as obse- 
quious, as thoughtful, and as constant a coxcomb as your worship. 

Worthy. — For whom? 

Pbtme — For a regiment. — But for a woman! — ’Sdeath! I have been 
constant to fifteen at a time, but never melancholy for one; and can 
the love of one bnng you into this pickle? Pray, who is this miraculous 
Helen? 

Worthy. — A Helen indeed, not to be won under a ten years’ siege: 
as great a beauty, and as great a jilt. 

Plume. — A jilt! pho! Is she as great a whore? 

Worthy. — No, no. 

Plume. — ’Tis ten thousand pities. But who is she? do 1 know her? 

Worthy. — ^Very well. 

Plume — Impossible' — I know no woman that will hold out a ten 
years’ siege 

Worthy. — What think you of Melinda? 

Plume — Melinda! Why, she began to capitulate this time twelve- 
month, and offered to surrender upon honourable terms; and I advised 
you to propose a settlement of five hundred pounds a year to her, before 
I went last abroad. 

Worthy — I did, and she hearkened to 't, desiring only one week 
to consider: when, beyond her hopes, the town was relieved, and I forced 
to turn my siege into a blockade. 

Plume — Explain! explain! 

Worthy — My lady Richly, her aunt in Flintshire, dies, and leaves 
her, at this critical time, twenty thousand pounds. 

Plume. — Oh! the devil! What a delicate woman was there spoiled! 
But, by the rules of war now. Worthy, blockade was foolish. After such 
a convoy of provisions was entered the place, you could have no thought 
of reducing it by famine; you should have redoubled your attacks, taken 
the town by storm, or have died upon the breach. 

Worthy. — I did make one general assault, and pushed it with all 
my forces; but I was so vigorously repulsed, that, despairing of ever 
gaining her for a mistress, I have altered my conduct, given my addresses 
the obsequious and distant turn, and court her now for a wife. 

Plume. — So as you grew obsequious, she grew haughty; and because 
you approached her as a goddess, she used you like a dog? 

Worthy. — ^Exactly. 

Plume. — 'Tis the way of ’em all. Come, Worthy, your obsequious 
and distant airs will never bring you together; you must not think to 
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surmount her pride by your humility. Would you bring her to better 
thoughts of you, she must be reduced to a meaner opinion of herself. 
Let me see; the very first thing that I would do, should be to lie with 
her chamber-maid, and hire three or four wenches m the neighbourhood 
to report that I had got them with child. Suppose we lampooned all 
the pretty women m town, and left her out? Or what if we made a ball, 
and forgot to invite her, with one or two of the ugliest? 

Worthy . — These would be mortifications, I must confess; but we 
live in such a precise, dull place, that we can have no balls, no lampoons, 
no — 

Plume. — What' no bastards! and so many recruiting officers in town! 
I thought ’twas a maxim among them to leave as many recruits in the 
country as they earned out. 

Worthy . — Nobody doubts your good-will, noble captain, in serving 
your country, with your best blood; witness our friend Molly at the 
Castle. There have been tears in town about that business. Captain. 

Plume — I hope Silvia has not heard of 't? 

Worthy — O sir, have you thought of her? I began to fancy you had 
forgot poor Silvia. 

Plume — Your affairs had put mine quite out of my head. ’Tis true, 
Silvia and I had once agreed to go to bed together, could we have adjusted 
preliminaries; but I’ll marry upon no condition at all. If I should I 
am resolved never to bind myself to a woman for my whole life, till I 
know whether I shall like her company for half an hour. Suppose I 
married a woman that wanted a leg' — such a thing might be, unless 
I examined the goods beforehand. If people would try one another’s 
constitutions before they engaged, it would prevent all these elopements, 
divorces, and the devil knows what. 

Worthy . for that matter, the town did not stick to say, 
that — 

Plume . — I hate country towns for that reason. If your town has a dis- 
honourable thought of Silvia, it deserves to be burned to the ground. I 
love Silvia, I admire her frank, generous disposition. There’s some- 
thing in that girl more than woman. Her sex is but a foil to her — the 
ingratitude, dissimulation, envy, pride, avarice, and vanity of her sister 
females do but set off their contraries in her. In short, were I once a 
general I would marry her. 

Worthy. — Faith, you have reason; for were you but a corporal she 
i^ould marry you. But my Melinda coquettes it with every fellow she 
sees I’ll lay fifty pound she makes love to you. 

Plume. — I’ll lay fifty pound that I return it, if she does. Look’ee, 
Worthy, I’ll win her, and give her to you afterwards. 

Worthy . — If you win her you shall wear her. Faith, I would not 
value the conquest without the credit of the victory. 
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{Re-enter Kite.) 

Kite. — Captain, captain, a word in your ear. 

Plume. — ^You may speak out, here are none but friends. 

Kite. — ^You know sir, that you sent me to comfort the good womaa 
in the straw. Mrs. Molly — my wife, Mr. Worthy. 

Worthy. — Oho! very well! I wish you joy, Mr. Kite. 

Kite. — ^Your worship very well may, for I have got both a wife and 
a child in half an hour. But, as 1 was saying, you sent me to comfort 
Mrs. Molly — my wife, I mean — but what d’ye think, sir? she was better 
comforted before I came. 

Plume. — As how? 

Kite — ^Why, sir, a footman in a blue livery had brought her ten 
guineas to buy her baby-clothes. 

Plume. — Who, in the name of wonder, could send them? 

Kite. — Nay, sir, I must whisper that — ^Mrs. Silvia. 

Plume. — Silvia' generous creature! 

Worthy — Silvia* impossible! 

Kite. — ^Here be the guineas, sir; I took the gold as part of my wife’s 
portion. Nay, further, sir, she sent word that the child should be taken 
all imaginable care of, and that she intended to stand godmother. The 
same footman, as I was commg to you with this news, called after me, 
and told me, tlut his lady would speak with me. I went, and, upon bearing 
that you were come to town, she gave me half a guinea for the news; 
and ordered me to tell you that Justice Balance, her father, who is just 
come out of the country, would be glad to see you. 

Plume. — There’s a girl for you. Worthy' Is there anything of woman 
in this? No, ’tis noble, generous, manly friendship. Show me another 
woman that would lose an inch of her prerogative, that way, without 
tears, fits, and reproaches! The common jealousy of her sex, which is 
nothmg but their avarice of pleasure, she despises; and can part with 
her lover, though she dies for the man — Come, Worthy; where’s the 
best wine? for there I'll quarter. 

Worthy. — Horton has a fresh pipe of choice Barcelona, which I would 
not let him pierce before, because I reserved the maidenhead of it for 
your welcome to town. 

Plume — Let’s away then — Mr. Kite, wait on the lady with my humble 
service, and tell her I shall only refresh a little, and wait upon her. 

Worthy. — ^Hold Kite' — Have you seen the other recruiting-captain? 

Kite. — No, sir. 

Plume. — ^Another! who is he? 

Worthy. — My rival in the first place, and the most unaccountable 
fellow, but I’ll tell you more as we go. {E.xeunt. 
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Thomas Southerne was born near 
Dublin in 1660, and was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he graduated MA. in 1696. He 
entered the Middle Temple in 1678, 
but never devoted himself to the 
study of law. He produced his first 
play. The Loyal Brother, in 1682. 
It is more notable as a political 
manifesto than as a play; one 
character was intended as a eulogy 
of the Duke of York, and another as 
a satire on the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
It helped to win for its author a 
commission in the army, which he 
lost at the Revolution. Southerne’s 
next play was The Disappointment 
(1684), a comedy; it was followed 
by three other comedies, Sir 
Anthony Love (1691), The Wives’ 
Excuse (1692), and The Maids' Last 
Prayer (1693). All these comedies 
are more lively than decent. 
Southerne’s next two plays are by 
far his best. The Fatal Marriage 
(1694) and Oroonoko (1696). These 
two plays may be classed as melo- 
dramas, though that word did not 
come into use until much later; 
they were powerful plays on the 
stage, and had in them “ strong 


situations ”. Both were founded on 
novels by Mrs. Behn, and both held 
the stage for several generations. 
Southerne’s later plays were much 
less successful. The Fate of Capua 
(1700), though by no means a bad 
play, was a failure; The Spartan 
Dame (1719) and Money the Mis- 
tress (1726) better deserved their 
ill-success. Southerne lived to a 
great old age; he was a man who 
made himself well liked, and was 
modest and unassummg. He was 
regarded as a kind of literary Nestor, 
and linked together several genera- 
tions of writers; he was the friend 
of Dryden, and was visited by Gray. 
He had unusual business abilities, 
and once confessed, with some 
diffidence, that he made from one of 
his worst plays seven times the 
amount Dryden made from one of 
his best. He appears to have gauged 
public taste accurately, and to have 
driven a shrewd bargain with the 
theatre-owners. His universal popu- 
larity is indicated by his niclmame 
of “honest Tom’’. He was not 
a great dramatist, but at his best 
may be placed not far below 
Otway. 


From “ Oroonoko ” 

(The Scene drawn, shows Oroonoko upon his back, his legs and 
arms stretched out, and chained to the ground.) 

(Enter Blai«dford, Stanmorb, etc.) 

Blandford 

O miserable sight! help every one. 

Assist me all to free him from his chains. 

[Th^ help him up, and bring him forward, looking down. 
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Most injiir’d princel how shall we clear ourselves? 
We cannot hope you will vouchsafe to hear, 

Or credit what we say in the defence, 

And cause of our suspected innocence. 

Stanmore 

We are not guilty of your injuries. 

No way consenting to ’em; but abhor. 

Abominate, and loathe his cruelty. 

Blandford 

it is our curse, but make it not our crime; 

A heavy curse upon us, that we must 
Share any thing in common, ev’n the light. 

The elements, and seasons, with such men. 

Whose principles, like the fam’d dragon’s teeth. 
Scatter’d, and sown, would shoot a harvest up 
Of fighting mischiefs, to confound themselves. 
And ruin all about ’em. 

Stanmore 

ProfligatesI 

Whose bold Titanian impiety 
Would once again pollute their mother earth. 
Force her to teem with her old monstrous brood 
Of giants, and forget the race of men. 

Blandford 

We are not so: believe us innocent. 

We come prepar’d with all our services. 

To offer a redress of your base wrongs. 

Which way shall we employ ’em? 

Stanmore 

Tell us, sir. 

If there is any thing that can atone; 

But nothing can; that may be some amends — 

Oroonoko 

If you would have me think you are not all 
Confederates, all accessory to 
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The base injustice of 3rour governor; 

If you would have me live, as you appear 
Concern’d for me, if you would have me live 
To thank, and bless you, there is yet a way 
To tie me ever to your honest love: 

Bring my Imomda to me; give me her, 

To charm my sorrows, and, if possible. 

I’ll sit down with my wrongs; never to rise 
Against my fate, or think of vengeance more. 

Blandford 

Be satisfied, you may depend upon us. 

We’ll bring her safe to you, and suddenly. 

Charlott 

We will not leave you in so good a work. 
Widow 

No, no, we’ll go with you. 

Blandford 

In the mean time 

Endeavour to forget, sir, and forgive: 

And hope a better fortune. 

Oroonoko {alone) 

Forget! forgive! I must indeed forget, 

When I forgive; but while I am a man, 

In Besh, that bears the living marks of shame, 
The prints of his dishonourable chains. 

My memory still rousing up my wrongs, 

I never can forgive this governor; 

This villain; the disgrace of trust, and place. 
And just contempt of delegated power. 

What shall I do.^ if I declare myself, 

I know him, he will sneak behind his guard 
Of followers, and brave me in his fears. 

Else, lion like, with my devourmg rage, 

I would rush on him, fasten on his throat. 
Tear a wide passage to his treacherous heart. 
And that way lay him open to the world. 

If I should turn his Ch^tian arts on him. 


{Efiemt. 


[Pausing. 
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Promise him, speak him fair, flatter, and creep 
With fawning steps, to get within his faith, 

I could betray him then, as he has me, 

But am I sure by that to right myself? 

Lying’s a certain mark of cowardice: 

And when the tongue forgets its honesty. 

The heart and hand may drop their functions too. 

And nothing worthy be resolv’d or done. 

The man must go together, bad, or good: 

In one part frail, he soon grows weak in all. 

Honour should be concern’d in honour’s cause; 

That is not to be cured by contraries, 

As bodies are, whose health is often drawn 
From rankest poisons. Let me but find out 
An honest remedy, I have the hand, 

A ministering hand, that will apply it home. [Exit. 

{Act V, Sc. 2.) 


NICHOLAS ROWE 

( 1674 - 1718 ) 


Nicholas Rowe was born at Litde 
Barford, Bedfordshire, in 1674. His 
father was a serjeant-at-law and a 
well-known member of the hliddle 
Temple. Rowe was educated at 
Westminster, under Busby; and at 
an early age entered the Middle 
Temple, but did not pursue his 
'egal studies after i69Z, when the 
death of his father put him in 
possession of a competence. He 
entered upon a literary career, but 
was m the fortunate position of 
being able to follow his inclinations 
and write only when the spirit 
moved him. His first play. The 
Ambitious Step-Mother, appeared in 
1700 and was well received. His 
next play, Tamerlane (1702) was a 
curious mixture of history and 
topical allusion; Tamerlane, the 
hero, stood for William of Orange, 


and Bajazet, the villain, for Louis 
XIV The literary and dramatic 
meats of this piece were slight, as 
might be expected in a hybrid form; 
but a sort of ritual performance of it 
took place annually for a hundred 
and thirteen years, on the 5th 
November, the anniversary of the 
landing of William at Torbay. 
Rowe’s best-known play is his 
Penitent (1703), which is, however, 
a mere adaptation, and not a very 
good one, of Massinger’s Fatal 
Dowry. This play is the origin of 
“ the gallant gay Lothano ”, who, 
besides becoming proverbial, in- 
spired Richardson to draw his 
famous character Lovelace. The 
Fair Penitent was constantly acted 
for more than a century after its 
author’s death. Ulysses (1706) was 
a failure, but not so totd a failure 
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^ The Biter (1705), Rowe’s one 
excursion into comedy. No one 
save the author laughed at this un- 
fortunate play, and it was omitted 
from Rowe’s collected works. The 
Royal Convert (1707) contained an 
important allusion, couched m the 
form of a prophecy, to the Union 
of England and Scotland; it is 
otherwise not remarkable. The 
Tr^edy of Jane Shore (1714) was 
written in imitation of Shake- 
speare’s style; but this might not 
have been discovered if Rowe had 
not told us so. Rowe’s last play. 
Lady Jane Grey, appeared in 1715. 
His literary gifts and his strong 
devotion to Whig principles marked 
him out for several positions of 
importance. He was under-secre- 
tary to the Secretary of State for 
Scotland; Poet Laureate (1715); 
Surveyor of the Customs of Ae 
Port of London; Clerk of Council 
to the Prince of Wales; and Clerk 
of the Presentations. He wrote. 


besides his plays, some official verse, 
some adaptations of Horace, and a 
translation of Lucan, whi^ was 
celebrated in its day. He is now 
chiefly remembered, perhaps, as 
Shakespeare’s first editor, Hem- 
minge and Condell not deserving so 
lofty a title. His edition appeared 
in 1709, in six volumes. His text is 
not aumontative, as he followed the 
Fourth Folio, but he collected a 
number of Shakespearean traditions, 
which he introduced into a memoir 
prefixed to the Works. This 
memoir is the sole authority for 
several important legends. He can 
hardly be considered a distinguished 
Laureate, but as he succeeded Tate 
and was himself succeeded by 
Eusden, he may be regarded as 
having conferred a temporary lustre 
on the office during his three 
years’ tenure of it. He died on 6th 
December, 1718, and was buried 
in Poets’ Corner, Westminster 
Abbey. 


From “ The Tragedy of Jane Shore ” 

(Act V, Scene i) 

(Enter Bellmour, Dumont, and Shore.) 

Shore 

You saw her then? 

Bfllmour 

1 met her as returning 

In solemn Penance from the publick Cross, 

Before her, certain Rascal Officers, 

Slaves in Authority, the Knaves of Justice, 

Proclaim’d the Tyrant Gloster's cruel orders. 

On either side her march’d an ill-looked Priest, 

Who with severe, with homd haggard Eyes, 

Did ever and anon, by turns upbraid her; 

And thunder in her trembling Ear Damnation, 
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Around her, numberless the Rabble flow'd, 
Shouldring each other, crouding for a View, 

Gaping and gazing, taunting and revilmg. 

Some pitying, but those, alasl how few! 

The most, such Iron Hearts we are, and such 
The base Barbarity of human Kind, 

With insolence and lewd reproach pursu’d her. 
Hooting and railing, and with villainous Hands, 

Gath ’ring the Filth from out the common ways, 

To hurl upon her head. 

Shore 

Inhuman Dogs! 

How did she bear it? 

Bellmour 

With the gentlest patience. 
Submissive, sad, and lowly was her Look; 

A burning Taper in her hand she bore. 

And on her shoulders carelessly confus’d 
With loose Neglect her lovely Tresses hung. 

Upon her cheek a faintish flush vias spread, 

Feeble she seem’d, and sorely smit with Pain, 

While bare-foot as she trod the flmty Pavement, 

Her footsteps all along were mark’d ivith Blood, 

Yet silent still she pass’d and unrepimng, 

Her streaming Eyes bent ever on the Earth, 

Except when in some bitter pang of Sorrow, 

To Heav’n she seemed in fervent Zeal to raise. 

And beg that Mercy Man deny’d her here. 

Shore 

When was this piteous Sight? 

Bellmour 

These last two Days, 

You know my Care was v^olly bent on you. 

To find the happy Means of your Deliverance, 

Which but for Hastings’ death I had not gam’d. 
During that Time, altho’ I have not seen her. 

Yet divers trusty Messengers I’ve sent. 

To wait about, and vratch a fit Convenience, 

To give her some Relief; but all in vain, 

A churlish Guard attends upon her steps, 
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Who menace those with Death that bring her Comfort, 
And drive all Succour from her. 

Shore 

Let ’em threaten. 

Let proud Oppression prove its fiercest Malice, 

So Heav’n befriend my Soul, as here I vow 
To give her Help, and share one Fortune with her. 

Bellmour 

Mean you to see her, thus, in your own Form? 

Shore 

Ido. 

Bellmour 

And have you thought upon the Consequence? 

Shore 

What IS there I should fear? 

Bellmour 

Have you examin’d, 

Into your inmost Heart, and try’d at leisure 
The sev’ral secret Springs that move the Passions? 

Has Mercy fix’d her Empire there so sure. 

That Wrath and Vengeance never may return? 

Can you resume a Husband’s name, and bid 
That wakeful Dragon, fierce Resentment, sleep? 

Shore 

Why dost thou search so deep, and urge my Memory 
To conjure up my Wrongs to Life again? 

I have long labour’d to forget myself, 

To think on all Time, backward, like a Space, 

Idle and void, where nothing e’er had Being, 

But thou hast peopled it again; Revenge 
And Jealousy renew their horrid Forms, 

Shoot all their Fires, and drive me to Distraction. 

Bellmour 

Far be the thought from mel my Care was only 
To arm you for the Meeting: Better were it 
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Never to see her, than to let that Name 
Recall forgotten Rage, and make the Husband 
Destroy the generous Pity of Dumont. 

Shore 

OhI thou hast set my busy Brain at work, 

And now she Musters up a Train of Images, 

Which to preserve my Peace I had cast aside. 

And sunk in deep Oblivion — Oh that form! 

That Angel-face on which my Dotage hung! 

How have I gaz’d upon her! till my Soul 
With every Eagerness went forth towards her, 

And issu’d at my Eyes — Was there a Gem 
Which the Sun ripens in the Indian Mine, 

Or the rich Bosom of the Ocean yields, 

What was there Art could make, or Wealth cou’d buy. 
Which I have left unsought, to deck her Beauty? 

What cou’d her King do more? — And yet she fled. 

Bellmour 

Away with that sad fancy — 

Shore 

Oh* that Day! 

The Thought of it must live for e\ er with me, 

I met her, Bellmour, when the Royal Spoiler 
Bore her in Triumph from my widow’d Home! 

Within his chariot by his side she sate, 

And listen’d to his talk with downward Looks, 

’Till sudden as she chanc’d aside to glance, 

Her Eyes encounter’d mine — OhI then, my friend! 
Oh* who can paint my Grief and her Amazement! 

As at the Stroke of Death, twice turn’d she pale. 

And twice a burning Crimson blushed all o’er her. 
When, with a Shriek Heart-wounding loud she cry’d. 
While down her Cheeks the gushing Torrents ran. 

Fast fallmg on her hands, which thus she wrung — 
Mov’d at her Grief, the Tyrant Ravisher, 

With courteous Action, woo’d her oft to turn; 

Earnest he seem’d to plead; but all in vain; 

Ev'n to the last she bent her Sight towards me. 

And follow’d me — till I had lost myself. 
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JEREMY COLLIER 

( 1650 - 1726 ) 


Jeremy Collier was bom at Stow 
Qui, Cambridgeshire, on a3rd Sep- 
tember, 1650. His father was a 
schoolmaster and clergyman. He 
was educated at his father’s school 
at Ipswich and at Caius College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1673 and M.A. in 1676. 
For some time he was chaplain to 
the Dowager Countess of Dorset, 
and afterwards became rector of 
Ampton, in Suffolk. He held this 
benefice for six years, went to 
London, and eventually was ap- 
pointed lecturer at Gray’s Inn. 
Collier was an ardent High-Church- 
man, Jacobite and Tory, and his 
political activities affected his whole 
career. He was imprisoned for 
writing a pamphlet m which he 
expressed the view that James’s 
flight was not equivalent to abdica- 
tion, and that the throne was not 
vacant. He was, of course, a non- 
juror, and always regarded William 
as a usurper. His political pam- 
phlets were numerous, and displayed 
considerable powers of sarcasm and 
invective. In 1696 he incurred the 
odium of all Whigs and many Tories 
by giving absolution to the would- 
be regicides Sir John Friend and 
Sir William Parkyns, who had not 
publicly confessed their guilt. 
Collier was outlawed for this offence, 
and remained an outlaw all his life. 
In 1697 he published a volume of 
essays, and in the following year 
wrote the pamphlet which has 
mainly preserved his name from 
oblivion, A Short View of the 
Immorality and Profaneness of the 
English Stage. This small work 


kindled a great controversy; and 
a pamphlet-war, one of the most 
important in our literary history, 
broke out. Collier was a formidable 
controversialist, though a bad critic; 
he laid about him stoutly with his 
crab-tree cudgel, and broke in 
pieces the rapiers of such men as 
Congreve and Vanbrugh. The 
importance and interest of Collier’s 
pamphlets have been grossly over- 
estimated. He was no literary 
critic; he paraded his learning like 
a true pedant; and he had no sense 
of proportion. Attempted regicide 
was a venial offence in his eyes; 
a stage oath or two or any oblique 
references to the Scriptures m a 
play were blasphemies against the 
Holy Ghost. He thought it un- 
seemly that any ministers of rc- 
hgion, even flamens and mollahs, 
should be brought on the stage. 
There is no doubt his cause was 
good; the stage was in urgent need 
of purification; but he handled his 
case badly, and it is absurd to call 
his pamphlet, as is commonly done, 
“a noble protest”. It is no less 
absurd to call it “a marvellous 
success ”, as is also commonly 
done; the dramatists did not 
manage their counter-attack well, 
and had the worst of the contro- 
versy; but they did not mend their 
ways through deference to Collier’s 
opinions. A change, mainly in the 
direction of dullness and incom- 
petence, was beginning in English 
drama; but it owed its origin to the 
uprising of a new generation and 
the growth of a new spirit far more 
than to Collier’s fulminations. His 
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pamphlet no doubt owed much of 
its fame to the fact that he was not a 
Puntan or Dissenter (the traditional 
enemies of the stage), but a non- 
juror and martyr for the “high 
flying ” cause. The orthodox esti- 
mate of the Short Vteto is an 
example of the post hoc ergo propter 
hoc fallacy. The rest of Collier’s 
hfe was fairly imeventful. He wrote 
several works which required assi- 
duity rather than originality — a 


Historical Dictionary (1701-q) and 
An Ecclesiastical History of Great 
Britain (1708-14), long a standard 
work, amongst others. He was 
consecrated a nonjuring bishop in 
1713, and cherished a vision of a 
union between the Anglican and 
the Eastern Churches. At the time 
of his death, which took place on 
26th April, 1726, and for some ten 
years before, he was considered as 
the leader of the nonjurors. 


From “A Short View of the Immorality and 
Profaneness of the English Stage ” 

The Introduction 

The business of Plays is to recommend Virtue, and discountenance 
Vice; To show the Uncertainty of Human Greatness, the sudden Turns 
of Fate, and the Unhappy Conclusions of Violence and Injustice: ’Tis 
to expose the Singularities of Pride and Fancy, to make Folly and False- 
hood contemptible, and to bring every Thing that is 111 under Infamy, 
and Neglect. This Design has been oddly pursued by the English stage. 
Our Poets write with a different View', and are gone into an other Interest. 
’Tis true, w'ere their Intentions fair, they might be Seri'iceable to this 
Purpose. They have m a great measure the Springs of Thought and 
Inclination in their Power. Show, Music, Action, and Rhetoric, are 
moving Entertainments; and rightly employed would be very signi- 
ficant. But Force and Motion are Things indifferent, and the Use lies 
chiefly in the Application. These Advantages are now, in the Enemies’ 
Hand, and under a very dangerous Management. Like Cannon seized 
they are pointed the wrong way, and by the Strength of the Defence 
the Mischief is made the greater. That this Complaint is not unreason- 
able 1 shall endeavour to prove by showmg the hlisbehaviour of the 
Stage with respect to Morality, and Religion. Their Liberties in the 
Following Particulars are intolerable, viz. Their Smuttiness of Expression; 
Their Swearing, Profaneness, and Lewd Application of Scripture; Their 
Abuse of the Clergy; Their making their Top Characters Libertmes, 
and giving them Success in their Debauchery. This Charge, with some 
other Irregularities, I shall make good against the Stage, and show both 
the Novelty and Scandal of the Practice. And first, 1 shall begin with 
the Rankness, and Indecency of their Language. 
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The Immodesty of the Stage 


In treating this Head, I hope the Reader does not expect that I should 
set down Chapter and Page, and give him the Citations at Length. To 
do this would be a very unacceptable and Foreign Employment. Indeed 
the Passages, many of them, are in no Condition to be handled: He 
that IS desirous to see these Flowers let him do it in their own Soil; ’Tis 
my business rather to kill the Root than Transplant it. But that the 
Poets may not complain of Injusuce; I shall point to the Infection at 
a Distance, and refer in General to Play and Person. 

Now among the Curiosities of this kind we may reckon Mrs. Pinch- 
wife, Horner, and Lady Fidget in the Country Wife', Widow Black- 
acre and Olivia in the Plain Dealer, These, though not all the excep- 
tionable Characters, are the most remarkable. I’m sorry the Author 
should stoop his Wit thus Low, and Use his Understanding so unkindly. 
Some People appear Coarse, and Slovenly out of Poverty: They can’t 
well go to the Charge of Sense. They are Offensive like Beggars for 
want of Necessaries. But this is none of the Plain Dealer's case; He 
can afford his Muse a better Dress when he pleases. But then the Rule 
is, where the Motive is the less, the Fault is the greater To proceed, 
Jacinta, Elvira, Dalinda, and Lady Plyant, in the Mock Astrologer, Spanish 
Friar, Lave Triumphant and Double Dealer, forget themselves extremely: 
And almost all the Characters in the Old Bachelor, are foul and nauseous. 
Love for Love, and the Relapse, strike sometimes upon this Sand, and so 
likewise does Don Sebastian. 

I don’t pretend to have read the Stage Through, neither am I Par- 
ticular to my Utmost. Here is quoting enough unless 'twere better. 
Besides, I may have occasion to mention somewhat of this land after- 
wards. But from what has been hinted already, the Reader may be 
over furnished. Here is a large Collection of Debauchery; such Pieces 
are rarely to be met with: ’Tis sometimes painted at length too, and 
appears in great Variety of Progress and Practice. It wears almost all 
sorts of Dresses to engage the Fancy, and fasten upon the Memory, 
and keep up the Charm from Languishing Sometimes you have it 
in Image and Description; sometimes by way of Allusion; sometimes 
in Disguise; and sometimes without it. And what can be the Meaning 
of such a Representation, unless it be to Tmeture the Audience, to extin- 
guish Shame, and make Lewdness a Diversion? This is the natural 
Consequence, and therefore one would think ’twas the Intention too. 
Such Licentious Discourse tends to no pomt but to stain the Imagination, 
to awaken Folly, and to weaken the Defences of Virtue: It was upon 
the account of these Disorders that Plato banish’d Poets his Common 
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Wealth: And one of the Fathers called Poetry, Vinum Daemonum, 
an intoxicating Draught, made up by the Devil’s Dispensatory. 

I grant the Abuse of a Thing is no Argument against the use of it. 
However, Young people particularly, should not entertain themselves 
with a Lewd Picture; especially when *tis drawn by a Masterly Hand. 
For such a Liberty may probably raise those Passions which can neither 
be discharged without Trouble, nor satisfied without a Crime: ’Tis 
not safe for a Man to trust his Virtue too far, for fear it should give him 
the slip. But the danger of such an Entertainment is but part of the 
Objection: ’Tis all Scandal and Meanness into the bargain: It does 
in effect degrade Human Nature, sinks Reason into Appetite, and breaks 
down the Distinctions between Man and Beast. Goats and Monkeys 
if they could speak, would express their Brutality in such Language as 
This. 

To argue the Matter more at large 

Sinuttiness is a Fault in Behaviour as well as in Religion. 'Tis a 
very Coarse Diversion, the Entertainment of those who are generally 
least both in Sense, and Station. The looser part of the Mob, have 
no true relish of Decency and Honour, and want Education, and Thought, 
to furnish out a genteel Comersation. Barrenness of Fancy makes them 
often take up with those Scandalous Liberties. A Vicious Imagination 
may blot a great deal of Paper at this rate with ease enough: And ’tis 
possible Convenience may sometimes invite to the Expedient. The 
Modern Poets seem to use Smut as the Old Ones did Machines, to relieve 
a fainting Invention. When Pegasus is jaded, and would stand still, he 
is apt like other Tits, to run into every Puddle. 

Obscenity in any Company is a rustic uncreditable Talent; but 
among Women ’tis particularly rude. Such Talk would be very alfron- 
tivc in Conversation, and not endur’d by any Lady of Reputation. Whence 
then comes it to Pass that those Liberties which disoblige so much in 
Conversation, should entertain upon the Stage. Do the Women leave 
all the regards to Decency and Conscience behind them when they 
come to the Play-House? Or does the Place transform their Inclina- 
tions, and turn their former Aversions into Pleasure? Or were Their 
pretences to Sobriety elsewhere nothing but Hypocrisy and Grimace? 
Such Suppositions as these are all Satire and Invective' They are rude 
Imputations upon the whole Sex. To treat the Ladies with such stuff, 
is no better than taking their Money to abuse them. It supposes their 
Imagination vicious, and their Memories ill furnished: That they are 
practised in the Language of the Stews, and pleased with the Scenes 
of Brutishness. When at the same time the Customs of Education, 
and the Law's of Decency, are so \ery cautious, and reserved in regard 
to Women: I say so very reserved, that ’tis almost a Fault for them 
to Understand they are ill Used. They can’t discover their Disgust Avithout 
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disadvantage, nor Blush without disservice to their Modesty. To appear 
with any skill in such Cant, looks as if they had fallen upon ill Con- 
versation; or Managed their Curiosity amiss. In a word. He that treats 
the Ladies with such Discourse, must conclude either that they like 
it, or they do not. To suppose the first, is a gross Reflection upon their 
Virtue. And as for the latter case, it entertains them with their own 
Aversion; which is ill Nature, and ill Manners enough m all Conscience. 
And in this Particular, Custom and Conscience, the Forms of Breeding, 
and the Maxims of Religion are on the same side. In other Instances 
Vice is often too fashionable; But here a Man can’t be a Sinner, without 
being a Clown. 


GILBERT BURNET 


( 1643 

Gilbert Burnet was born m 
Edinburgh on 18th September, 
1643. His father was an advocate, 
who for a short time before his 
death was a lord of session. He was 
educated at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, where he took his M.A 
degree at the age of fourteen. He 
studied both law and divinity with 
great ardour, and in 1661 was 
admitted a probationer. His educa- 
tion was completed by visits to the 
two English universities and to 
Holland; while still little more than 
a youth he acquired a widespread 
reputation as a man of energy and 
self-confidence. He was ordained 
m 1665, was for some years minister 
of Saltoun parish, Haddingtonshire, 
and became professor of divinity at 
Glasgow in 1669. Here he resided 
more than four years and wrote 
several works, one of them his 
Vindication of the Church and State 
of Scotland. In 1674 he quarrelled 
with his patron Lauderdale, and 
thought It wise to remove himself 
to London, where in the following 
year he became chaplain to the 
Rolls Chapel. In 1677 he published 
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his Memoirs of two Dukes of Hamil- 
ton', in 1680 appeared Some Pas- 
sages in the Life and Death of the 
Earl of Rochester, an interesting 
httle book, his Life of Sir Matthew 
Hale appeared in 1682. He was 
long in great favour at court, but 
entirely lost his privileged position 
by the firm stand which he took 
against the machinations of the 
Catholic party. In 1679 he pub- 
lished the first volume of his 
History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England', the other 
volumes appeared in 1681 and 1714. 
He refused a bishopric which was 
offered to conciliate him, and in 
1683 attended the execution of 
William, Lord Russell. \^en 
James succeeded to the throne, 
Burnet removed himself to the 
Continent, and was eventually in- 
vited to The Hague by the Prince 
and Princess of Orange. He became 
one of William’s most valued coun- 
cillors, vras largely responsible for 
William’s landing at 'Torbay, and 
early in 1689 was rewarded for his 
services with the bishopric of 
Salisbury. He was an ideal bishop, 
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unsparing of himself and con- 
siderate of others, and carried out 
many improvements in the organiza- 
tion of his sec. In 1698 he was 
appointed tutor to the unfortunate 
httle Duke of Gloucester; in 1699 
he published his Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, long a standard 
work. He died on 7th March, 1715, 
leaving a provision in his will that 
his History of my otm Time was not 
to be published until six years after 
his death. The first volume of this, 
his most celebrated work, appeared 
in 1724, the second in 1734. Both 
volumes were severely edited with 
a view to the removal of indiscre- 
tions; but were nevertheless anathe- 
matized by the Tory party. Burnet 
was a man of many gifts, of which 
his gift of style was not the greatest; 


but his History of my own Time is a. 
remarkable work, comparable in 
some respects to Clarendon’s great 
history. Burnet had clearly seen 
that history should be based on 
documents, though he was not 
always judicious in his selection of 
documents, or sound m their inter- 
pretation. His style is sometimes 
harsh but quite without pomposity. 
His judgments upon his friends 
and his enemies are wonderfully 
moderate as a rule, which is sur- 
prising in a man whose actions were 
so often indiscreet. His book is one 
of the most imponant authonties for 
the history of his time, and in places 
is as vivid and amusing as a novel. 

[T. E S. Clarke and H. C. Fox- 
croft, A Life of Gilbert Burnet, 
Bishop of Salisbury.] 


From “ History of my own Time ” 

CHARLES II 

Thus lived and died king Charles the second. He was the greatest 
instance in history of the various revolutions of which any one man 
seemed capable. He was bred up the first twelve years of his life with 
the splendour that became the heir of so great a crown. After that he 
passed through eighteen years m great inequalities, unhappy in the 
war, in the loss of his father, and of the crown of England. Scotland 
did not only receive him, though upon terms hard of digestion, but 
made an attempt upon England for him, though a feeble one He lost 
the battle of Worcester with too much mdifference; and then he showed 
more care of his person than became one who had so much at stake. 
He wandered about England for ten weeks after that, hid from place 
to place; but, under all the apprehensions he had then upon him, he 
showed a temper so careless, and so much turned to levity, that he was 
then diverting himself with httle household sports m as unconcerned 
a manner as if he had made no loss, and had been in no danger at all. 
He got at last out of England; but he had been obliged to so many 
who had been faithful to him, and careful of him, that he seemed 
afterwards to resolve to make an equal return to them all, and finding 
it not so easy to reward them as they deserved, he foigot them all alike- 
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Most princes seem to have this pretty deep in them, and think that 
they ought never to remember past services, but that their acceptance 
of them is a full reward. He, of all in our age, exerted this piece of prero- 
gative in the amplest manner: for he never seemed to charge his memory, 
or to trouble his thoughts, with the sense of any services that had been 
done him. While he was abroad, at Paris, Cologne, or Brussels, he never 
seemed to lay any thing to heart. He pursued all his diversions and 
irregular pleasures in a free career; and seemed to be as serene under 
the loss of a crown, as the greatest philosopher could have been. Nor 
did he willingly hearken to any of those projects, with which he often 
complained that his chancellor persecuted him. That in which he 
seemed most concerned was to find money for supporting his expense. 
So that it was often said that if Cromwell would have compounded 
the matter, and had given him a good round pension, that he might 
have been induced to resign his title to him. During his exile he delivered 
himself so e.itirely to his pleasures, that he became incapable of appli- 
cation. He spent little of his time in reading or study, tuid yet less in 
thinking; and in the state his affairs were then in, he accustomed him- 
self to say to every person, and upon all occasions, that which he thought 
would please them. So that words or promises went very easily from 
him, and he had so ill an opinion of mankind, that he thought the great 
art of living and of governing was to manage all thmgs and all persons 
with a depth of craft and dissimulation. And m that few men in the 
world could put on the appearances of sincerity better than he could, 
under which so much artifice was usually hid, that in conclusion he 
could deceive none, for all were become mistrustful of him. He had 
great vices, but scarce any virtues to correct them. He had m him some 
vices that were less hurtful, which corrected his more hurtful ones. 
He was durmg the active part of life given up to sloth and leivdness, 
to such a degree that he hated business, and could not bear the engaging 
in any thing that gave him much trouble, or put him under any con- 
straint: and though he desired to become absolute, and to overturn 
both our religion and our laws, yet he would neither run the risk, nor 
give himself the trouble, which so great a design required. He had an 
appearance of gentleness in his outward deportment: but he seemed 
to have no bow'els nor tenderness in his nature: and in the end of his 
life became cruel. He was apt to forgive all crimes, even blood itself, 
yet he never foigave any thing that was done against himself, after his 
first and general act of indemnity, which was to be reckoned as done 
rather upon maxims of state than inclinations of mercy. He delivered 
himself up to a most enormous course of vice, without any sort of restraint, 
even from the considerations of the nearest relations: and the most 
studied extravagancies that way seemed to the very last to be much 
delighted in and pursued by him. He had the art of making all people 
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grow fond of him, at first, by a softness in his whole way of conversation, 
as he was certainly the best bred man of the age: but when it appeared 
how little could be built on his promises, they were cured of the fond- 
ness that he was apt to raise in them. When he saw young men of quality 
that had more than ordinary in them, he drew them about him and set 
himself to corrupt them both in religion and morality; in which he 
proved so unhappily successful, that he left England much changed at 
his death from what he had found it at his restoration. He loved to 
talk over all the stories of his life to every new man that came about 
him. His stay in Scotland, and the share he had in the war of Paris, 
in carrying messages from the one side to the other, were his common 
topics. He went over these in a very graceful manner, but so often, 
and so copiously that all those who had been long accustomed to them 
grew very weary of them, and when he entered on those stories they 
usually withdrew; so that he often began them in a full audience, and 
before he had done there were not above four or five left about him; 
which drew a severe censure from Wilmot, earl of Rochester. He said 
he wondered to see a man have so good a memory as to repeat the same 
story without losing the least circumstance, and yet not remember that 
he had told it to the same persons the very day before. This made him 
fond of strangers, for they hearkened to all his often repeated stories, 
and went away as in a rapture at such an uncommon condescension in a 
king. 

His person, and temper, his vices as well as his fortunes, did resemble 
the character that we have given us of Tiberius so much, that it were 
easy to draw the parallel between them. Tiberius his banishment, and 
his coming afterwards to reign, makes the comparison in that respect 
come pretty near. His hating of business, and his lo\e of pleasures, 
his raising of favourites and trustmg them entirely, and his pulling them 
down and hating them excessively, his art of covering deep designs, 
particularly of revenge, with an appearance of softness, brings them 
so near a likeness, that I did not wonder much to observe the resem- 
blance of their face and person. At Rome I saw one of the last statues 
made for Tiberius, after he had lost his teeth; but bating the alteration 
which that made, it was so like king Charles, that pnnce Borghese, 
and signior Dominico to whom it belonged, did agree with me in thinking 
that It looked like a statue made for him. Few things ever went near 
his heart. The duke of Gloucester’s death seemed to touch him much: 
but those who knew him best thought it was because he had lost that by 
which only he could have balanced the surviving brother, whom he 
hated, and yet he embroiled all his affairs to preserve the succession to 
him. 

His ill conduct in the first Dutch war, and those terrible calamities 
of the plague and fire of London, with that loss and reproach he suffered 
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by the insult at Chatham, made all people conclude there was a curse 
upon his government. His throwing the public hatred at that time upon 
lord Clarendon was both unjust and ungrateful. And when his people 
had brought him out of all his difficulties upon his entering into the 
triple alliance, his selling that to France, and his entering on the second 
Dutch war with as little colour as he had for the first, his beginning it 
with the attempt on the Dutch Smyrna fleet, the shutting up the exchequer, 
and his declaration for toleration, which was a step for the introduction 
of popery, was such a chain of black actions, flowing from blacker designs, 
that It amazed those who had known all this, to see with what impudent 
strains of flattery addresses were penned during his life, and yet more 
grossly after his death His contributing so much to the raising the 
greatness of France, chiefly at sea, was such an error, that it could not 
flow from want of thought or of true sense. Ruvigny told me, he desired 
that all the methods the French took in the increase and conduct of their 
naval force might be sent him; and he said he seemed to study them with 
concern and zeal. He showed what errors they committed, as if he had 
been a viceroy to France, rather than a king that ought to have watched 
over and prevented that progress they made, as the greatest of all the 
mischiefs that could happen to him or to his people. They that judged 
the most favourably of this, thought it was done out of revenge to the 
Dutch, that with the assistance of so great a fleet as France could join 
to his own, he might be able to destroy them. But others put a worse 
construction on it, and thought that, seeing he could not quite master 
or deceive his subjects by his own strength and management, he was 
willmg to help forward the greatness of the French at sea, that by their 
assistance he might more certainly subdue his own people; according 
to what was generally believed to have fallen from lord Clifford, that 
if the king must be in a dependence, it was better to pay it to a great 
and generous king than to five hundred of his own insolent subjects. 
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Thomas Ken was born in July, 
1637, at Berkhampstead, Hertford- 
shire. His father, an attorney, was 
a clerk of the House of Lords. Hewas 
educated at Winchester and at New 
College, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. m 1661, M.A. in 1664, 
and D.D. in 1679. For a time he 


1711 ) 

lectured on logic and mathematics 
at his college; for two years he held 
the living of Little Easton, Essex, 
and in 1665 became chaplain to 
George Morley, Bishop of Win- 
chester. He subsequently became 
rector of Biightstone, Isle of Wight, 
prebendary of Winchester, and 
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rector of East Woodhay, Hampshire. 
In 1679 he was appointed chaplain 
to Princess Mary, and went to live 
at The Hague, W the post was 
uncongenial, and he resigned it a 
year later, being appointed chaplain 
to the king soon after his return. 
He won the king’s admiration by 
his refusal to allow Nell Gwyn to 
be quartered in his house m Win- 
chester close, and, after he had 
served as chaplain to the Tangier 
expedition, he was consecrated 
Bishop of Bath and Wells early m 
1685 He attended the death-bed of 
King Charles, and officiated at the 
execution of Monmouth. He was 
one of the seven bishops who 
opposed the Declaration of In- 
dulgence, but refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to William and 
Mary, and in 1691 was deprived of 
his see He spent much of the re- 
mainder of his life at the house of 
his friend Lord Weymouth, and 111 


1702 refused to allow himself to be 
restored to his see. He did not 
approve of the clandestine con- 
secration of nonjunng bishops, and 
was no favourite with the extremists 
of his party He died on 19th 
March, 1711 

Ken’s prose works, some of which 
are attnbuted to him on v'ery slender 
evidence, arc scarcely remembered, 
and much of his poetry, which is 
great in bulk, is utterly forgotten. 
He is remembered, however, as a 
hjmin-writer; his Morning Hymn 
and Evening Hymn are among the 
most famous in the language. These 
simple, flowing lines form a strong 
contrast to much of his other verse, 
which IS both rugged and florid. 
Ken was a man of true piety and 
sanctity, during the Oxford hlove- 
ment he was almost accorded the 
status of a saint. The best bio- 
graphies of Ken are J L Ander- 
don’s and Dean Plumptre’s. 


Hymns 

Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run; 

Shake off dull sloth, and joyful rise 
To pay thy morning sacrifice 

Thy precious time misspent redeem; 
Each present day thy last esteem; 
Improve thy talent with due care; 

For the great day thyself prepare 

Let all thy converse be sincere. 

Thy conscience as the noontide clear; 
Think how all-seeing God thy ways 
And all thy secret thoughts surveys. 


By influence of the Light Divine, 
Let thy own light to others shine; 
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Reflect all Heaven’s propitious rays, 
In ardent love, and cheerful praise. 

Wake, and lift up thyself, my heart. 
And with the angels bear thy part. 
Who all night long unweaned sing 
High praise to the eternal King. 

I wake, I wake, ye heavenly choir, 
May your devotion me inspire. 

That I, like you, my age may spend. 
Like you may on my God attend. 


Glory to Thee, my God, this night. 

For all the blessings of the light, 

Keep me, oh keep me. King of Kings, 
Beneath Thine own almighty wings. 

Forgive me. Lord, for Thy dear Son, 

The ill that I this day have done, 

That with the world, myself, and Thee, 

I, ere I sleep, at peace may be. 

Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed, 

Teach me to die, that so I may 
Rise glorious at the awful day. 

Oh may my soul on Thee repose. 

And may sweet sleep mine eyelids close, 
Sleep that shall me more vigorous make 
To serve my God when I awake 

When m the night I sleepless lie. 

My soul with heavenly thoughts supply: 
Let no ill dreams disturb my rest. 

No powers of darkness me molest. 

Praise God, from whom all blessings flow; 
Praise Him, all creatures here below; 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host; 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
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SIR ROGER L’ESTRANGE 

( i6i6 - 1704 ) 


Sir Roger L’Estrange was bom 
at Hunstanton, Norfolk, on 17th 
December, 1616, and was probably 
educated at Cambridge. He was 
always an ardent Royalist, and the 
ups and downs of his life corre- 
sponded with those of the party to 
^^hlch his allegiance never wavered. 
He \sas imprisoned by the Parlia- 
mentary party from 1644 to 1648, 
narrowly escaping execution; on 
his release he plotted a rising m 
Kent, and had to seek refuge m 
Holland. In 1653 he returned to 
England, and in the year before the 
Restoration he commenced his pro- 
lific career as a pamphleteer, issuing 
innumerable broadsides in which he 
attacked Lambert and the army, the 
Presbyterians, and others; he also 
wrote in defence of the principles 
of monarchy He was appointed 
Licenser of the Press m 16O3, and 
issued the Ititelligeiicer on ^Mondays 
and the News on Thursdays from 
1663 to 1666 The London Gazette 
developed from a rival periodical 
L’Estrange was also largely re- 
sponsible for the publication of The 
City Mercury in 1675 He wrote 
many pamphlets against Shaftes- 
bury, and played an important part 
in discrediting the existence of a 
popish plot Once more he had to 
fiy to Holland, to such an extent 
had he aroused the animosity ot the 
Whigs, but returned in 1681 He 
attacked Whigs and Dissenters in 
countless pamphlets, and also in his 
periodical The Observator, which 
appeared thrice or four times 
weekly from 13th April, 1681, to 


9th March, 1687. It is more 
interesting historically than as litera- 
ture; for it is not only “ smartly 
written ” but is written dialogue- 
wise, an unsuitable form for journal- 
ism. During the short reign of 
King James, L’Estrange naturally 
prospered; he was knighted in 
1685, and was M P. for Winchester 
The Revolution mined his pros- 
pects, and forced him, now an old 
man, to write for a livelihood. His 
best-known, and probably his best 
W'ork, The Fables of Msop and other 
eminent Myihologists, vnth Moral 
Reflections, appeared in i69Z. He 
also translated Josephus (1702) and 
Quevedo’s Visions. His old age was 
embittered by the gambling pro- 
pensities of his wife and by the 
conversion of his daughter to 
Roman Catholicism. He died on 
iith December, 1704, in his eighty- 
cighth year. 

L’Estrange is important not so 
much on his own account as because 
he was the first distinguished 
English man of letters to adopt 
journalism as a profession, llis 
style has perhaps been unduly 
abused by his political opponents, 
contemporary and later, but he is 
frequently vulgar and shpshod, and 
abuses colloquialisms. His AEsop is 
readable, but not an accurate trans- 
lation. As a journalist, his influence 
on Defoe, Addison, and Steele was 
profound. 

[George Kitchen, Sir Roger 
L' Estrange: a contribution to the 
history of the press in the ses'enteenth 
century.] 
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Life of iEsop 

CHAPTER XII 

Xanthus undertakes to drink the Sea dry 

There happened not Long after This, to be a Merry Meeting of 
Philosophers; and Xanthus, one of the Company. Xanthus had already 
gotten a Cup too much; and iEsop finding they were like to set out 
his hand; Sir, says he, ’tis the Humour of Bacchus, they say, first to 
make Men Cheerful, and when they are past That, to make ’em Drunk, 
and in the Conclusion, to make them Mad. Xanthus took Offence at 
jEsop; and told him. That was a Lecture for Children (Laertius makes 
this to be the saying of Anacharsis). The Cups went round, and Xanthus 
by this Time had taken his Load, who was mightily given to talk in 
his Drink; and whatever was uppermost out it came, without either 
Fear or Wit. One of the Company observing the weak side of the Man, 
took the Opportunity of Pumping him with several questions. Xanthus, 
(says he) I have read somewhere, that it is Possible for a Man to Drmk 
the Sea Dry; but I can hardly believe it. Why says Xanthus, I’ll venture 
my House and Land upon ’t, that I do ’t my self. They Agreed upon 
the Wager, and presently off went their Rings to Seal the Conditions 
But Early the next Morning, Xanthus missing his Ring, thought it might 
have shpd off his Finger, and asked .^sop about it. Why truly says 
.^sop, I can say Nothing to the Losing of your Rmg, But I can tell 
you that You Lost your House and Land last Night: and so .lEsop told 
him the Story on ’t, which his Master it seems had utterly forgotten 
Xanthus began now to Chew upon the Matter, and it went to the Heart 
of him to Consider, That he could neither do the thing, nor yet get quit 
of his Bonds. In this trouble of Thoughts he Consults ALsop (whose 
advice before he had rejected) what was to be done in the Case. I shall 
never forget, says Xanthus how much I owe you for your Faithful Ser- 
vices; and so with fair Words ASsop was prevailed upon to Undertake 
the bringing of him off. ’Tib Impossible to do the thing (says he) but 
if I can find a way to Dissolve the Obligation, and to gain you Credit 
by It over and Above, That’s the Point I suppose that will do your business. 
The Time appointed, says iEsop, is now at hand. Wherefore do you set 
a bold face upon it, and go to the Sea-side with all your Servants, and 
your Trinkets about you, and put on a Countenance, that you are just 
Now about to make good your Undertaking. You’ll have Thousands 
of Spectators there, and When they are got together, let the Form of 
the Agreement and the Conditions be read. Which runs to this Effect. 
That you are to Drink up the Sea by such a Certain Time, or to forfeit 
your House and Land, upon Such or Such a Consideration. When This 
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is done, call for a Great Glass, and let it be filled with Sea-Water, in 
the Sight of the Whole Multitude; Hold it up then in your Hand, and 
say as follows: You have heard Good People, what I have undertaken 
to do, and upon what Penalty if I do not go Through with it. I confess 
the Agreement, and the Matter of Fact as you have heard it; and I am 
now about to drink up the Sea; not the Rivers that run into it. And 
therefore let all the Inlets be Stopt, that there be nothing but pure Sea 
left for me to Drink, and I am now ready to perform my part of the 
Agreement. But for any drinking of the Rivers, There is nothing of that 
m the Contract. The People found it so Clear a Case, That they did 
not only agree to the Reason of the Justice of Xanthus’s Cause, but 
hissed his Adversary out of the field; Who in the Conclusion made 
a Publique Acknowledgment, that Xanthus was the Wiser and Better 
Man of the Two, But desired the Contract might be made Void, and 
ofler’d to Submit Himself further to such Arbitrators as Xanthus Him- 
self sliould direct. Xanthus was so well pleased with the Character his 
Adversary had given him, of a Wise Man, That all was Passed Over 
and a final End made of the Dispute. Plutarch makes this to have been 
the Invention of Bias. 


JOHN LOCKE 

( 1632-1704) 


John Locke was born at WTington, 
Somerset, on 29th August, 1632 
His father, a countrj' attorney and 
small landed proprietor, was a 
strict Puritan and served for a time 
in the Parliamentary army. Locke 
was educated at Westminster, under 
Busby, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A 
in 1656 and M.A in 1658. He did 
not find the Oxford curnculum 
entirely congenial, but remained at 
Christ Church for several years after 
receiving his master’s degree. He 
was appointed lecturer on Greek 
and on rhetoric and censor of 
moral philosophy. After deciding 
not to take holy orders, he devoted 
himself to the study of medicine, 
though he was forty-two years old 


before he took the degree of bachelor 
of medicine, and he never took the 
degree of doctor In 1655 he went, 
m the capacity of secretary, on a 
short mission to the Elector of 
Brandenburg In the following 
year he was introduced to Lord 
Ashley, afterwards the first Earl of 
Shaftesbury, who took him into his 
household as physician and general 
factotum. Locke operated on his 
patron for an abscess, provided him 
with a daughter-in-law, and super- 
mtended the birth of the future 
third Earl of Shaftesbury (q v ). 
When Shaftesbury became Ixird 
Chancellor, Locke was made secre- 
tary of presentations, and in 1673 he 
became secretary to the Council of 
Trade, which was dissolved in 1675. 
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His health was weak — ^he constantly 
suffered from asthma — and in 
November, 1675, decided to go 
to Montpellier, where he stayed 
until the spring of 1679, visiting 
Marseille, Toulon, and Avignon, 
and spending a year tutoring in 
Pans. Shaftesbury was now for a 
short time President of the Council, 
and Locke was employed by him in 
various capacities. After the fall of 
his patron he returned to Chnst 
Church, where he was an object 
of suspicion to the authorities. 
Though he had no share, or at any 
rate no active share, in Shaftesbury’s 
plots, he thought it prudent to fly 
to Holland in 1683. In the follow- 
ing year he was expelled from 
his studentship. He remained in 
Holland, living part of the time 
under an assumed name, until 1689, 
when he returned to England with 
Queen Mary. He was offered diplo- 
matic employment, which he de- 
clined on the ground of ill-health, 
but he was appointed Commissioner 
of Appeals and, some years later. 
Commissioner of Trade. For the 
last fourteen years of his life he 
found a haven in the house of his 
friend Sir Francis Masham, at 
Oates, in Essex. His masterpiece. 
An Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing, appeared in 1690, its 
composition had occupied his 
leisure, off and on, since 1671. 
When he originally planned this 
work, he thought it would merely 
fill a single sheet of paper. The 
same year witnessed the publication 
of his important political work. Two 
Treatises of Government So at the 
age of fifty-eight Locke stepped 
straight into the front rank of 
political and philosophical thinkers 
Though he was not entirely satisfied 
with the Revolution, his philosophy 


was essentially an embodiment of 
the Revolution pnnciples of modera- 
tion, tolerance, and compromise. 
His Epistola de Tolerantia was 
published in Latm in 1689, and 
translated into English the same 
year. The Essay was banned at 
Oxford, but almost at once became 
a textbook at Trinity College, 
Dublin. The interesting little book, 
Some Thoughts concerning Educa- 
tion, appeared in 1693; The Reason- 
ableness of Christianity, the best- 
known of Locke’s theological 
writings, was published two years 
later His numerous minor works 
mclude pamphlets on the currency 
question, on the Irish linen industry, 
and on theological matters, besides 
various apologies for his major 
writings He had a somewhat 
bitter controversy with Stilling- 
fleet, whose death in 1699 termi- 
nated It. Locke’s health, always 
W'eak, was now gradually failing; he 
died on the 28th of October, 1704, 
and was buried at High Laver. 

Locke’s philosophy, though now 
discredited in certain details, has had 
and still has a profound influence on 
European thought. He was essenti- 
ally a man of common sense and an 
acute thinker, though he did not 
follow all his ideas to their logical 
conclusions. He was an earnest 
seeker after truth, and his modesty 
and moderation have influenced 
all subsequent philosophers. The 
main defect of his philosophy is its 
utter lack of the f^aintest trace of 
other- worldliness, it is too pedes- 
trian, too free from the “ en- 
thusiasm ” w’hich was anathema to 
the men of the eighteenth century. 
As a stylist, Locke is admirably 
sober, lucid, and correct; he is not 
attractive, and tends, especially in 
his philosophical writings, to be 
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somewhat arid and bald. An 
extract from his works forms a 
fitting conclusion to the present 
volume, for he was, more than any 
other man, the forerunner of the 
eighteenth century, the harbinger 
of the Age of Reason. 
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[H. R. Fox-Roume, The Life of 
John Locke’, T. Fowler, John Locke’, 
A. C. Fraser, Locke’, G. E. Russell, 
The Philosophy of Locke’, Sir L. 
Stephen, History of English Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century ] 


An Essay concerning Human Understanding 

BOOK IV. CHAPTER XIII 
Some fuj ther Considerations concerning our Knowledge 

Our Knowledge, partly necessary, partly voluntary . — Our Knowledge, 
as in other things, so in this, has so great a conformity with our sight, 
that It is neither wholly unnecessary, nor wholly voluntary. If our know- 
ledge were altogether necessary, all men’s knowledge would not only 
be alike, but every man would know all that is knowable; and if it were 
wholly voluntary, some men so little regard or value it, that they would 
have extreme little, or none at all. Men that have senses cannot choose 
but receive some ideas by them; and if they have memory, they cannot 
but retain some of them, and ri they have any distinguishing faculty, 
cannot but perceive the agreement or disagreement of some of them 
one with another, as he that has eyes, if he will open them by day, cannot 
but see some objects, and perceive a difference m them. But though a 
man with his eyes open in the light, cannot but see, yet there be certain 
objects which he may choose whether he will turn his eyes to; there 
may be in his reach a book containing pictures and discourses, capable 
to delight or instruct him, which yet he may never have the will to open, 
neter take the pains to look into. 

2. The Application voluntary, but we know as things are, not as vie 
please ’ — There is also another thing in a man’s power, and that is, 
though he turns his eyes sometimes towards an object, yet he may choose 
whether he will curiously sur\ey it, and with an intent application 
endeavour to observe accurately all that is visible in it; but yet, what 
he does see, he cannot see otherwise than he does It depends not on 
his will to see that black which appears yellow; nor to persuade him- 
self that what actually scalds him, feels cold. The earth will not appear 
painted with flowers, nor the fields covered with verdure, whenever 
he has a mind to it: in the cold wmter, he cannot help seeing it white 
and hoary, if he will look abroad. Just thus is it with our understanding: 
all that is voluntary in our knowledge is the employing or withholding 
any of our faculties, from this or that sort of objects, and a more or less 
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accurate survey of them: but, they being employed, our will hath no 
power to determine the knowledge of the mind one way or another; 
that is done only by the objects themselves, as far as they are clearly 
discovered. And therefore, as far as men’s senses are conversant about 
external objects the mind cannot but receive those ideas which are pre- 
sented by them, and be informed of the existence of things without; 
and so far as men’s thoughts conveme with their own determined ideas, 
they cannot but in some measure observe the agreement or disagree- 
ment that IS to be found amongst some of them, which is so far know- 
ledge: and if they have names for those ideas which they have thus con- 
sidered, they must needs be assured of the truth of those propositions 
which express that agreement or disagreement they perceive in them, 
and be undoubtedly convinced of those truths. For what a man sees, 
he cannot but see; and what he perceives, he cannot but know that he 
perceives. 

3. Instance tn Numbers: — Thus, he that has got the ideas of numbers, 
and hath taken the pains to compare one, two, and three, to six, cannot 
choose but know that they are equal; he that hath got the idea of a tri- 
angle, and found the ways to measure its angles and their magnitudes, 
is certain that its three angles are equal to two right ones; and can 
as little doubt of that, as of this truth, that. It is impossible for the 
same thing to be, and not to be. 

4. In Natural Religion : — He also that hath the idea of an intelligent 
but frail and weak being, made by and depending on another, who is 
eternal, omnipotent, perfectly wise, and good, will as certainly know 
that man is to honour, fear, and obey God, as that the sun shines when 
he sees it. For if he hath but the ideas of two such beings m his mind, 
and will turn his thoughts that way, and consider them, he will as cer- 
tainly find that the inferior, finite, and dependent, is under an obligation 
to obey the supreme and infinite, as he is certain to find that three, four, 
and seven are less than fifteen, if he will consider and compute those 
numbers; nor can he be surer in a clear morning that the sun is risen, 
if he will but open his eyes, and turn them that way. But yet these truths, 
being ever so certain, ever so clear, he may be ignorant of either, or all 
of them, who will never take the pains to employ his faculties, as he 
should, to inform himself about them. 
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John Wilkins (1614-1672) was 
the son of an Oxford goldsnuth, and 
was educated at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1631, 1\I A m 1634, and D.D. in 
1649. chaplain in turn to 

Lord Saye and Scle, Lord Berkeley, 
and the Prince Palatine, and in 1648 
was appointed warden of Wadham 
College, Oxford He continued to 
hold this post after his marriage to 
Cromwell’s sister; in 1659 he was 
appointed master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, but he held this 
office for less than a year, losing it 
at the Restoration. He was, how- 
ever, of a complaisant disposition, 
ready to accept the powers that be, 
and was ultimately rewarded with 
the bishopric of Chester (1668) 
Wilkins was famous for two things 
— his good-will towards dissenters, 
and his love of natural science. He 
made Wadham a centre of scientific 
learning, and he did more than any 
one man to found the Royal Society, 
whose first secretary he was. His 
works include The Discovery of a 
World tn die Moon (1638); Mercury^ 
or the Secret and Swift Messenger 
(1641); and An Essay towards a 
Real Character and a Philosophical 
Language (1668) He anticipated in 
theoiy the invention of telegraphy 
and the development of aviation; 
but he thought it would be uii- 
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necessary to invent a flying-machine 
if the roc turned out to be a 
reality. 

[P A. W. Henderson, The Life 
arid Times of John Wilkins ] 

William Chillingworth (1602- 
1644) was the son of an Oxford 
mercer and the godson of Laud. 
He was educated at Tnmty College, 
Oxford, becoming a fellow of his 
college in 1628. Not long after this 
he w'as converted to Roman Catho- 
licism, his desire for an infallible 
Church temporarily getting the 
better of his very considerable 
powers of reasoning. The Jesuits 
considered the conversion of so 
promising a young man as some- 
thing of a triumph, and sent him 
to the college at Douai. W’lth less 
than their usual subtlety they 
asked him to write an account of 
the mental processes which led to 
his conversion; the result of this 
was that he became, to use his own 
words, “ a doubting Papist ”, and 
returned to Oxford; by 1634 he 
was a confirmed Protestant, all the 
more resolute on account of his 
temporary secession. His great 
book. The Rebgion of Protestants a 
Safe Way of Salvation, appeared in 
1637. It suffers from being in the 
main a refutation of certain contro- 
versial works which few students 
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are willing to read; but it is a clear, 
logical, and broad-minded defence 
of the Protestant position, and of 
the Bible as the supreme guide to 
conduct. Chillingworth was bitterly 
attacked both by Roman Catholics 
and by fanatics of all kinds; his post- 
humous reputation among the lati- 
tudinanan divines of the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century was very 
great. Chilhngworth fought in the 
Royal army; became ill at Arundel, 
was taken pnsoner, and died at 
Chichester. A Puritan minister 
named Cheynell flung a copy of 
The Religion of Protestants into his 
grave, that it might “ rot with its 
author and see corruption ”. 

Joseph Beaumont (1616-1699) 
belonged to a branch of the 
Leicestershire Beaumonts, and was 
educated at Hadleigh Grammar 
School and Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B A. in 1636, 
ALA. m 1638, and D.D. in 1660. 
He was well treated during the 
Commonwealth, and after the Re- 
storation was appointed chaplain to 
the king. He was for a short time 
master of Jesus College, and for 
thirty-six years was master of his 
old college, Peterhouse. His poem 
on philosophical theology. Psyche, 
or Love’s Mystery, was published in 
1648. It IS over thirty thousand 
lines long and was written “ for the 
avoiding of mere idleness ”. It has 
not many readers nowadays, but 
Its reputation was, owing mainly 
to Its orthodoxy, considerable for 
the best part of a century. It 
was meant to be a counterblast to 
The Song of the Soul by Henry 
More (qv.). Beaumont’s worla 
-were edited by A. B. Grosart in 
j88o. 


Sir Kenelm Digby (1603-1665) 
was the elder son of Sir Everard 
Digby, who was hanged for his 
share in the Gunpowder Plot. He 
was educated at Gloucester Hall, 
Oxford, but did not graduate. He 
travelled abroad, inspiring, accord- 
mg to his own account, a hopeless 
passion in Marie de’ Medici, and 
joined Prince Charles and Bucking- 
ham at Madrid. On his return in 
1623 he was knighted, and on the 
accession of Charles I was created a 
gentleman of the bedchamber. In 
1628 a private expedition led by him 
defeated the French and Venetian 
fleet in Scanderoon harbour. In 
1636 he reverted to his original 
faith — Roman Catholicism; he 
was imprisoned as a Royalist in 
1642, but was allowed to retire to 
the Continent. His ardour for the 
Unreformed Church accounts for the 
somewhat inconsistent line of action 
which he adopted during the Civil 
War and the Commonwealth. He 
was one of the original members of 
the Royal Society, and was much 
visited by men of science He wrote 
Of Bodies, Of the Immortality of 
Man's Soul, and fanciful Private 
Memoirs (published 1827), an auto- 
biography disguised as a romance. 
His “sympathetic powder” was 
notorious; he claimed that a wound 
was cured by the application of this 
powder to a rag or bandage which 
had touched the wound. This 
treatment, though unscientific, pro- 
bably aggravated the woimd less 
than any method of treatment then 
in vogue. 

Sir Richard Baker (1568-1645) 
was bom in Kent and educated at 
Hart Hall, Oxford. In 1603 he was 
knighted by James I for no particu- 
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lar reason; in 1620 he was High 
Sheriff of Oxfordshire, where he 
had estates. Soon after this he 
married, and having unwisely be- 
come surety for debts incurred by 
his wife’s family, was brought to a 
state of the greatest destitution. He 
v.as thrown into the Fleet Prison in 
1635, and was only released by 
death ten years later. His enforced 
leisure made an author of him; his 
earliest work was published when 
he was sixty-eight years of age. His 
devotional and other works are now 
cotnpletely forgotten, with the ex- 
ception of his Chronicle of the Kings 
of England from the time of the 
Romans’ Goiernment unto the Death 
of King James (1643), which is still 
remembered, if only as a fa\ounte 
book of Sir Roger de Covcriey. It 
was a famous book in its day, 
and was specially popular among 
country gentlemen. It passed 
through many editions; Milton’s 
nephew, Edward Phillips, continued 
It down to the coronation of Charles 
II It has no historical value. 
Baker may be ranked as the last of 
the chroniclers 

WlLLUM ChAMBERLAYNE (1619- 
1 6S9) W'as a physician who practised 
for many years at Shaftesburj', in 
Dorsetshire. Little else is known 
about him except the dates of his 
birth and death, and the fact that 
he was a Royalist and was present, 
as surgeon or combatant, at the 
second battle of Newbury. His 
play. Love's Victory, was published 
in 1658 and acted, under another 
name, tw'enty years later. His 
heroic poem, Pharotmida, was 
printed in 1659. It is a somewhat 
long and incoherent novel in verse 
(heroic couplets), and runs to about 
fourteen thousand lines. It is in 
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five books, which sometimes appear 
to have been padded for the sake of 
symmetry. The poem is full of 
absurdities and inconsistencies, but 
has many fine and melodious pas- 
sages. It was rescued from oblivion 
by the poet Thomas Campbell in 
1819. 

Tiiom.\s Stanley (1625-1678) 
was the son of Sir Thomas Stanley 
of Cumberlow, Hertfordshire, a 
member of an illegitimate branch of 
the Derby family. He was educated 
at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, tra- 
velled widely, and was a member 
of the Middle Temple. He was a 
man of great gifts, combining criti- 
cal scholarship of the highest kind 
with a happy aptitude for writing 
capital light verse. His History of 
Philosophy appeared in four volumes 
between 1655 and 1662; it broke 
new ground, and was for many 
years a standard work His edition 
of i^lschylus (1663) was equally 
famous, and long ranked as the best 
English edition. Stanley’s original 
poems and translations were issued 
in four volumes between 1647 and 
1651. His original poems are 
smooth, pretty, and attractive; his 
translations are the work of one who 
was both scholar and poet. Un- 
fortunately his taste made him 
prefer some of the lesser lights of 
classical poetry, such as Bion, 
Moschus, and Ausonius. His 
version of the pseudo-Anacreon is 
admirably good 

BLI STRODE WhITELOCK (1605- 
1675) was the son of Sir James 
Whitelock, a judge, and was edu- 
cated at Merchant Taylors’ School 
and St. John’s College, Oxford. He 
was called to the Bar in 1626, and 

72 
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became a sound and distinguished 
lavryer. He was member for Mar- 
low in the Long Parliament, and 
was one of the ablest lawyers 
on the Parliamentary side. He 
was never an extremist, and took 
no part in the trial and execution 
of the king. For many years, 
from 1648 onwards, he was one 
of the commissioners of the great 
seal. He often opposed Cromwell, 
who both liked and respected him, 
in matters of detail. After the 
Restoration he lived in retirement, 
and was not interfered with. He 
wrote Memorials of English Affairs 
(1625 to 1660). The book was 
not published until 1682, when 
it appeared in a garbled version. 
At a later date it was overvalued by 
Whig writers, who set it up as a 
rival to Clarendon’s incomparably 
greater work; it is not a work of 
prime importance for students of 
history. Whitelock’s Journal of 
the Sweduh Embassy in 1653 and 
1654 is interesting and sometimes 
unintentionally amusing. 

Sir Thomas Urquhart (i6ii- 
1660) was educated at King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, and travelled for 
some time in France, Spain, and 
Italy, distinguishing himself both as 
a hnguist and as a duelhst. He 
fought against the Covenanters at 
Turriff; was knighted in 1641; 
joined the Inverness rising to 
proclaim Charles II, 1649; took 
part m the battle of Worcester, 
after which he lost three portman- 
teaux of his own manuscripts; was 
imprisoned in the Tower and at 
Windsor; and spent his last years 
abroad, where he is said to have 
died of an inordinate fit of laughing 
on hearing of the Restoration. 
Urquhart is the quaintest of all 


quaint writers; the combination of 
pedantry and egotism in himself, and 
of slang and queer coinages in his 
vocabulary, gives his writings a 
unique flavour. He had a swarm 
of bees in his bonnet; he thought 
he could square the circle; he be- 
heved himself to be able to trace his 
descent from Adam; he nursed the 
project of a universal language. 
Even the titles of his books are 
jargon: Trissoteras (1645), on trigo- 
nometry; Pantochronochanon{i6^2), 
on genealogy; Ecskubalauron, known 
for convemence as The Jewel (1652), 
a vindication of Scotland; and 
Logopandectetston (1653), on the 
umversal language. He is re- 
membered chiefly on account of his 
translation of Rabelais (Books I and 
II, 1653; Book III, 1693; Motteux 
completed the translation in 1708) 
It h^ been called the best transla- 
tion in the world; and, though this 
may be extravagant praise, there is 
no doubt that author and translator 
fitted each other like hand and 
glove. To the average Englishman 
Urquhart is Rabelais, just as Fitz- 
Gerald IS Omar Khayydm. 

[John Willcock, Sir Thomas Ur- 
quhart of Cromarty ] 

Henry More (1 *-1687) was 

born at Grantham, and was the son 
of Calvmistic parents, but broke 
away from Calvinism as soon as he 
could. He was educated at Eton 
and Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1635 
and M.A. m 1639. He was elected 
a fellow of his college in 1639, 
continued to reside there all his life, 
and was buried in the college 
chapel. He was without ambition, 
and refused two bishoprics, a 
deanery, and the mastership of his 
college, preferring a life of benevo- 
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lence and quiet contemplation. He 
wrote a long poem, The Sotig of the 
Soul (1647), and various theological 
works, of which the best-known or 
the least forgotten is Divine Dia- 
logues (1668), which condenses some 
of the views expressed in his other 
works. In 1675 he translated his 
works into Latin, in the pious hope 
that they might be read on the 
Continent. In his later days his 
speculations became more mystical 
and theosophical. He is usually 
ranked as the leader of the “ Cam- 
bridge Flatonists ”, but he has not 
the merit of being readable. 

John Peahson (1613-1686) was 
born at Great Snoring, Norfolk, and 
educated at Eton and at Queens’ 
and King’s Colleges, Cambridge. 
He graduated B.A. in 1635 and 
M.A. in 1639. He was an ardent 
Royalist, and acted as chaplain to 
Goring’s forces; but was un- 
molested, and in 1654 became 
weekly preacher at St. Clement’s, 
Eastcheap. After the Restoration 
he became master of Jesus College, 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divin- 
ity, and master of Trinity, all at 
Cambridge. In 1673 he succeeded 
John Wilkins ''qv.) as Bishop of 
Chester. T was probably the 
greatest English scholar before 
Bentley, and was as well versed in 
patristic as in classical hterature. 
His Exposition of the Creed (1659) 
is a classic of Anglican theology. 

Sir William Dugoale (1605- 
1686) was a member of a good 
Warwickshire family. He soon 
displayed strong antiquarian in- 
terests, and eventually passed 
through the w'hole cursus honorum 
in the Heralds* College. He was 


appointed Blanch Lyon pursuivant 
in 1638, Rouge Croix in 1639, 
Chester Herald in 1644, Norroy 
King-of-Arms after the Restoration, 
and Garter King-of-Arms m 1677, 
when he was knighted. His works 
include Monasticon AttgUcanum, an 
important work on English monas- 
teries, partly compiled by Roger 
Dodsworth (Vol. I, 1655; Vol. II, 
1661; Vol. Ill, 1673); AnUguitus 
of Wanoickshire (1656), the model 
of all subsequent county histories; 
The Baronage of England (1675); 
The History of St. PauFs Cathedral 
(1658); and Ongines Jundidales 
(1666). Dugdale was a zealous and 
tireless antiquary, and his work 
marks a distinct advance upon that 
of his predecessors. He is fuller 
and more accurate; and he refers 
more punctiliously to his authori- 
ties. 

Margaret Cavendish, Duchess 
OF Newcastle (^1624-1674), was 
the youngest child of Sir Thomas 
Lucas of St. John’s, Colchester. 
She was maid of honour to Queen 
Henrietta IVIaria, and accompanied 
her to Pans, where, m 1645, 
married, as his second wife, William 
Cavendish, Marquess of Newcastle 
(created Duke in 1665). The Duke 
of Newcastle, who was thirty-two 
years older than his second wife, had 
been one of the chief commanders 
in the Royahst army, was a great 
patron of men of letters, from 
Jonson to Drj’den, and was himself 
a less than mediocre playwright, 
and the author of two famous books, 
one in English and one m French, 
on the management of horses. The 
Duchess, who was the butt of the 
Restoration court on account of her 
grotesque clothes and scarcely less 
grotesque virtue, was an inveterate 
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scribbler, and kept a team of female 
amanuenses to catch the inspira- 
tions which flowed from her. Her 
poetical, dramatic, and philosophical 
works are all forgotten, but her 
biography of her husband (1667), 
published during the life of its 
subject, has almost attained the 
position of a minor classic. 

Thomas Killighew (1612-1683) 
came of an old Cornish family, and 
was the son of Sir Robert Killigrew, 
vice-chamberlain to Queen Henri- 
etta Maria. At the age of twenty- 
one he became page to Charles I. 
He was imprisoned as a Royalist in 
1642; in 1647 he joined Prince 
Charles in Pans, and in 1651 was 
appointed resident at Venice, but 
distinguished himself in this office 
merely by his debauchery. After 
the Restoration he was appointed 
groom of the bedchamber to 
Charles II, and he seems to have 
enjoyed the hcence, though not 
the office, of a court jester. Those 
of his quips which survive owe their 
pungency to impudence rather than 
wit He played an important part 
in the resuscitation of the drama, 
and built a playhouse on the site of 
the present Drury Lane Theatre in 
1663. In 1673 he became master of 
the revels. Of his own nine plays, 
only three appear to have been 
acted, and those three before 1642. 
Some if not all of the other six 
plays were not intended for the 
stage. The best known of his plays 
IS The Parson’s Wedding, an ex- 
tremely indecent play, which on 
that account was acted entirely by 
women. 

Joseph Glanvill (1636-1680) 
was bom at Plymouth and educated 
at Exeter and Lincoln Colleges, 


Oxford. He held several benefices, 
and for fourteen years prior to his 
death was rector of the Abbey 
Church, Bath. His works include 
The Vamty of Dogmatizing (1661); 
Lux Orientabs (iW2); and Philo- 
sophical consi^ations touching 
Witches and Witchcraft (1666), 
usually known as Sadducismus 
Tnumphatus, the title of the revised 
edition of 1681. Glanvill’s writings 
have something of the charm of 
those of Sir Thomas Browne. To 
the ordinary reader he is perhaps 
known only by the quotations pre- 
fixed to Arnold’s Scholar Gipsy and 
to Poe’s Ltgeia. 

Charles Cotton (1630-1687) 
was born at Beresford, in Stafford- 
shire, travelled in France and Italy, 
and finally, though financially em- 
barrassed, settled down to the life 
of a country gentleman. He was a 
great angler and skilled in horti- 
culture. At the age of forty he 
served in Ireland as a captain in the 
army, and increased his income but 
not his capital by marrying the 
Dowager Countess of Ardglass His 
burlesques of Virgil (Scarromdes, 
1664) and of Lucian are distin- 
guished for grossness rather than fur 
wit; his admirable Planter’s Manual 
(1675), on the growing of fmit 
trees, is not much remembered 
Cotton is famous for his friendship 
with Walton, who was thirty-seven 
years his senior, for his supplement 
to the 1676 edition of The Compleat 
Angler, for his excellent though 
somewhat pedestrian translation of 
Montaigne (1685), ^nd for a few 
short poems, praised by Lamb and 
Colendge. 

Elkanah SETTLE(r648-i724)was 
bom at Dunstable and educated 
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at Trinity College, Oxford. He left 
Oxford without a degree, went to 
London, and turned to literature 
for a livelihood. His plays were 
written in “ King Cambyses’ vein ”, 
in fact the earlie.st of them, pro- 
duced when the author was only 
eighteen, was entitled Cambyses, 
King of Persia Lord Rochester, 
with humorous maliciousness, took 
it into his head to set up Settle as a 
rival of Dryden, Settle’s Empress 
of Morocco (1671) was accordingly 
twite acted at Whitehall, and pub- 
lished with the novel accompani- 
ment of six engravings. Dryden 
retaliated by writing a part of an 
unworthy pamphlet, and by christ- 
ening Settle “Doeg” in the Second 
Part ()1 Absalom and Aclntophel. 
Dryden ’s abuse is now Settle’s 
chief title to fame. Settle sub- 
sequently changed his politics, but 
with no adroitness; became city 
poet in 1691 and wrote several 
pageants; fell on evil days and was 
iorted to write drolls for Bartholo- 
mew Fair, where he suffered the 
crow ning indignity of hat mg to act 
the part of a green dragon, and 
spent the last five or six years of 
his life as a “poor brother ” in the 
Charterhouse 

[F. C. Brown, Elkanah Settle, his 
Life and Works ] 

Richard Flecknoe {'d. 1678) 
was probably an Englishman, not an 
Irishman, and a Roman Catholic 
priest. He travelled widely, and 
in 1656 published A Relation of Ten 
Years' Travels in Europe, Asia, 
Affnqtie, and America. Marvell saw 
him at Rome, and described him in 
Flecknoe, an English priest at Rome. 
Much of his work was printed for 
private circulation only. He wrote 
a good deal of religious and oc- 


casional verse, some prose charac- 
ters, and five plays, only one of 
which was acted. He amused him- 
self by casting his unacted plays in 
imagination, assigning the parts to 
celebrated actors and actresses. It 
was, perhaps, his criticism of the 
immorahty of the contemporaiy 
stage which drew down upon him 
Dryden ’s wrath. Dryden has 
permanently and not quite fairly 
stigmatized Flecknoe in his Mac 
Flecknoe', the English priest was 
not a great poet, but wrote some 
pleasing and melodious lines 

WlLLItM PtNN (1644-1718), the 
only son of Admiral Sir William 
Penn, and the most influential of 
the early Quakers, was born in 
London and educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, from which he was 
expelled for nonconformity. For- 
eign travel and the management of 
an Irish estate helped to broaden 
his mind. In 1668, while imprisoned 
in the Tow’cr for writing The Sandy 
Foundation Shaken, he wrote his 
most celebrated work, No Cross, No 
Cl own In 1681, m settlement of a 
debt of £16,000 incurred to his 
father, the Admiral, the Govern- 
ment granted him large territories 
in North America, the present state 
of Pennsyhania, with the right to 
draw up the law's for a colony there. 
The colony flourished, but Penn 
himself was reduced to poverty in 
his old age by trusting a dishonest 
stew'ard. Of his other numerous 
works, many of which are polemical, 
the best is Some Fruits of Solitude, 
a collection of aphorisms 

Robert Barclay (1648 1 690) was 
born at Gordonstown, Moray^ire, 
and educated at Paris, where he was 
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within an ace of becoming a Roman 
Catholic. He was recalled home by 
his father, whose example he fol- 
lowed in becoming a Quaker. His 
first treatise in support of his 
adopted principles was published 
at Aberdeen m 1670. His chief 
work, An Apology for the True 
Christian Divinity, as the same is 
set forth and preached by the people 
called in scorn Quakers, was pub- 
lished in Latin at Amsterdam in 
1676; an English translation by 
the author appeared two years 
later. It is a grave, moderate, and 
logical exposition of Quakerism, 
and ranks as the chief theological 
classic of the Society of Friends. 
The last of his writings. On the 
Possibibty and Necessity of an 
Inward and Immediate Revelation, 
was published in 1686. Barclay 
died at his own house of Ury, 
Kincardineshire, where he had been 
laird since the death of his father 
four years previously, 

Aphra Behn (1640-1689), whose 
maiden name was Amis, was born 
at Wye, Kent. As a child she went 
out to Surinam, then a British 
possession, where she became ac- 
quainted with the slave Oroonoko, 
whom she made the subject of a 
novel (see Southeme, Thomas). On 
her return to England she married 
a London merchant named Behn, 
of Dutch extraction. She was soon 
left a widow, and compelled to 
live by her wits. For a time she 
acted as a spy at Antwerp, but her 
information was disregarded and 
her services inadequately remuner- 
ated. She then set up as a universal 
provider of literature, being the 
first Englishwoman to adopt this 
career. She wrote plays, poems, 
and novelettes; of her numerous 


plays The Rover is perhaps the best. 
She is no more though certainly no 
less indecent than her male con- 
temporaries, and in assiduity was 
surpassed only by Dryden. Some 
of her poems and some songs in her 
plays show a genuine lyric gift. Her 
works were edited, in six volumes 
by the Reverend Montague Sum- 
mers in 1915. 

John Crowne (?d, 1703) was the 
son of Colonel William Crowne, who 
had emigrated to Nova Scotia. He 
returned to England after the 
Restoration and, after acting as 
gentleman-usher to a lady of quality, 
began to write for a livelihood. He 
wrote some romances and eighteen 
plays, most of which are forgotten. 
As not uncommonly happens, he 
preferred his own tragedies to his 
comedies, though the former never 
rise above mediocrity, while some 
of the latter are distinctly good. His 
Senecan adaptation Thyestes (1681) 
has merit; but City PoliUques 
(1683), a clever attack on the 
^Vhigs, and Sir Courtly Nice (1685) 
are excellent comedies, and The 
English Friar (1690), a satire on the 
favourites of the ex-king, is scarcely 
less amusing Crowne died in want 
and obscurity about 1703, aged 
about sixty-two. He was known 
among his contemporaries as 
“starch Johnny Crowne”, “from 
the stiff, unalterable primness of his 
long cravat ”. 

Thomas Shadwell (?i642-i69a) 
was born at Broomhill House, Nor- 
folk, and was educated at Bury 
St. Edmund’s School and Cams 
College, Cambridge, where he did 
not graduate. He entered the 
Middle Temple, travelled on the 
Continent, and then settled down 
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to the career of a dramatic author. 
His first piece, The Sullen Lavers 
(1668), was based on Moliire’s Les 
F£cheux\ his other plays include 
Epsom WeUs (1672), The Squire of 
Alsatia (1688), The Scotorers (1691), 
and a dozen others. Unfortunately 
for himself, Shadwell attacked Dry- 
den in The Medal of John Bayes, 
and was held up to immortal 
ridicule in Mac Flecknoe and as Og 
in the Second Part of Absalom ar^ 
Achitophel. Indeed, all that many 
of us know about Shadwell is that 
he was “ the true-blue Protestant 
poet ” and that he “ never deviates 
into sense This is unfair, for 
Shadwell, though he had not a 
gram of poetry in him, was an acute 
observer and a man of some wit 
His realistic comedies preserve an 
admirably true picture of the times, 
and were freely used by Scott and 
Macaulay as a source of the back- 
ground for the scenes they depicted 
Shadwell had the amiable weakness 
of wishing to be like Ben Jonson, 
whom he resembled in physical 
appearance, especially in “ moun- 
tain-belly ”, but his carelessly con- 
structed comedies are very different 
from Jonson’s careful masterpieces 
After the Revolution Shadwell had 
the satisfaction of superseding his 
enemy Dryden in the offices of 
Poet Laureate and Historiographer 
Royal. He was one of the earliest 
English opium-eaters, and died 
from the effects of an overdose of 
his favourite drug on 19th Novem- 
ber, 1692. 

[A. S. Borgman, Thomas Shad- 
well hts Life and Comedies ] 

Thomas Durfey (1653-1723), or 
D’Urfey, as he sometimes spelt it, 
was the grandson of a Huguenot 
refugee and was bom at Exeter. 


He wrote some twenty-nine plays, 
some of which are fustian mas- 
querading as tragedy, and others 
farces masquerading as comedy. 
His comedies are preferable to his 
tragedies, but have not been re- 
printed. He had great gifts as a 
writer of popular songs, and col- 
lected his own and similar songs 
and ballads in a famous anthology 
known as Wit and Mirth; or Pills 
to Purge Melancholy (standard edi- 
tion, 1719-1720). Many of these 
“ Pills ” are somewhat crude, and 
savour of the horse-leech rather 
than the pharmacopceia; but they 
enjoyed a great vogue. Durfey was 
a well-known figure of his day, and 
was a pleasant, well-liked man. 
Some of his songs were set to music 
by the celebrated musicians Farmer, 
Blow, and Purcell, who were among 
his numerous friends. 

Tom Brown (1663-1704) “of 
facetious memory ”, whom it would 
be pedantic in the e.xtreme to 
designate “ Thomas ”, was born at 
Shifnal, in Shropshire. He was 
educated at Newport School and 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
chiefly distinguished himself by his 
impromptu translation of the thirty- 
second epigram of the first book of 
Martial — “ I do not love thee. Dr. 
Fell ”, Dr Fell being Dean of 
Christ Church while Brown was in 
residence. After three years of 
schoolmastering, for which occupa- 
tion he was singularly unfit. Brown 
went to London, and became a 
prominent resident in Grub Street. 
His numerous works, some of which 
are unidentifiable, include dialogues, 
letters, poems, pamphlets, lampoons, 
and all kinds of ephemera. His life 
and his writings were somewhat 
disreputable; but he is by no means 
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a contemptible writer, and his Grub 
Street manner is often a mere 
veneer covering sound enough 
scholarship. Some of his produc- 
tions, notably Amusements Senous 
and Corneal, preser\'e good pictures 
of contemporary London life. His 
works have been edited by Arthur 
L. Hayward. 

George Villiehs, Second Duke 
OF Buckingham (1628-1687), suc- 
ceeded to the dukedom when a few 
months old, after the assassination 
of his father. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated M.A. at the age of 
fourteen. After serving in the Royal 
army under Rupert he went abroad, 
but returned in 1648, was with 
Charles II in Scotland and at the 
battle of Worcester, and aftenvards 
served as a volunteer in the French 
army in Flanders. After the Re- 
storation he became Master of the 
Horse and one of the “ cabal ” In 
1666 he engaged in a conspiracy, 
and in 1676 was committed to the 
Tower for contempt by order of the 
House of Lords, but on each 
occasion he recovered the king’s 
favour. On the death of Charles he 
retired to his seat in Yorkshire, 
where he died. Buckingham is 
remembered as the Zimri of Absa- 
lom and Achilophel, as an extreme 
libertine even in that era of rakes; 
for his duel with the Earl of Shrews- 
bury; and as author or part-author 
of The Rehearsal. This play was 
wntten before 1665, but was not 
performed until 1671. It is believed 
that the noble playwright was 
assisted by Matthew Clifford, Spratt 
(q V.), and perhaps Butler (q.v.). It 
is an admirable play, but not so 
good as Sheridan’s Critic, which it 
partly inspired. (See Dryden ) 


John Sheffield, Third Earl of 
Mulghave and First Duke of 
Buckinghamshire (1648-1721), suc- 
ceeded his father as third earl at the 
age of ten. He served against the 
Dutch in 1666, and subsequently 
commanded an expedition for the 
relief of Tangier; but forfeited the 
king’s favour by paying attention to 
Pnneess Anne. James II made him 
Lord Chamberlain; William made 
him Marquess of Normanby; Anne 
created her old admirer a duke, and 
gave him the office of Lord Privy 
Seal. He fell and rose with the 
Tones, and was Lord President of 
the Council from 1710 until Anne’s 
death, w’hen he finally lost all power 
His chief writings are his Essay on 
Satiie, for his alleged share in the 
composition of which Dryden was 
beaten by Rochester’s bravoes; and 
his Essay upon Poetry (1682), a 
much overrated work, destitute 
alike of charm and originality. 
Mulgrave was a kind of weaker 
Roscommon; his poem, how'cver, 
may have influenced Pope when 
writing his Essay on Ci theism , 
Mulgrave also bisected Shake- 
speare’s Jubus Ctesar, padded it 
with love scenes, and made two 
plays of it, for the delectation of his 
contemporaries. 

Ralph Cudworth (1617-1688) 
was born at Alter, Somersetshire, 
and educated at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated 
B A. m 1635 and M.A. in 1639. In 
1645 he was appointed master of 
Clare Hall; in the same year he 
became regius professor of Hebrew; 
in 1654 he was elected master of 
Chnst’s College, where he ended 
his days, after successfully sur- 
mounting some difficulties at the 
Restoration. He was one of the 
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leaders of the Cambridge Platonists, 
and planned much work that he was 
unable to complete. His master- 
piece, The True Intellectual System 
of the Universe (1678) is itself a 
torso, and is somewhat marred by 
excessive erudition, though its style 
is clear enough. In combating 
atheism he expressed the views he 
opposed so fairly that he drew down 
upon himself, quite unjustly, ac- 
cusations of heterodoxy. 

Is\AC Barrow (1630-1677) was 
born m London and educated at 
Charterhouse, Felstead, and Trimty 
College, Cambridge, w’here he 
graduated B A m 1648 and M A. 
m 1652 Failing to obtain the 
professorship of Greek at Cam- 
bridge, he went on his travels in 
1655, and spent four years abroad, 
Msiting Turkey, where he stayed a 
tw'elvcmonth, as well as the more 
usual countries In 1659 he was 
ordained; in 1660 elected Greek 
professor at Cambridge; in 1662 
professor of geometrt’’ in Gresham 
College; and in 1663 Lucasian 
professor of mathematics at Cam- 
bridge, a post which he resigned to 
Newton m 1669 In 1672 he was 
appointed master of Trinity Col- 
lege. As a mathematician, he ranks 
among his contemporaries as second 
only to Newton; liis sermons, 
though inordinately long (on oc- 
casion as long as four hours'), were 
\ ery popular both when he delivered 
them and when printed; his Ex- 
position of the Creed, Decalogue and 
Sacraments (1669) was a standard 
work; and his treatise On the 
Pope's Supremacy (1680) is a model 
of controversial fairness. His style, 
which appears easy, was the result 
of much labour. His knowledge of 
every branch of learning was extra- 
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ordinary, especially as he died at* 
the age of forty-seven. 

Edward Stillingfleet (1635- 
1699) was born at Cranborne, Dor- 
setshire, and educated there and 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B A. in 1653 
and M A. in 1656. He w'as suc- 
cessively rector of Sutton, in Bed- 
fordshire (1657), St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn (1665), Canon of St. Paul’s 
(1670), Archdeacon of London 
(1677), the following year Dean of 
St Paul’s, and Bishop of Worcester 
(1689) He was essentially a mem- 
ber of the Church militant, for 
almost all his writings are contro- 
versial, and consequently have lost 
their savour They include Iremcum 
(1659), Origtnes Sacree (1662), and 
The Doctrines and Practices of the 
Church of Rome truly represented 
(1686) His last controversy was an 
acrimonious one with Locke. His 
style IS Without distinction. His 
popularity as a preacher was in part 
due to his personal appearance, 
which gained him the nickname of 
“ the beauty of holiness ” 

Thomas Burnet ("1635-1715) 
was born at Croft, m Yorkshire, and 
educated at Northallerton School, 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, and Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, whither he 
migrated with Cudworth (q.v.). 
After acting as tutor for many years, 
he was appointed master of the 
Charterhouse in 1685. His principal 
work. The Sacred Theory of the 
Earth, appeared m 1681 in Latin; 
the amplified English version ap- 
peared three years later. Its merits 
are rhetorical, not scientific; it is 
full of stately eloquence and the 
gorgeous writing which was more 
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fashionable a generation earlier; as 
scientific speculation it is worthless. 
If Burnet looked back in his style 
to a bygone age, he looked forward 
in some of his ideas to the middle of 
the mneteenth century. He inter- 
preted the Mosaic account of the 
fall as an allegory, and he disbelieved 
in eternal pumshment. In con- 
sequence he had to resign his post 
of clerk of the closet to William III. 

William Sherlock (? 1641-1 707) 
was born at Southwark and edu- 
cated at Eton and Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1660 and M.A. in 1663. He was 
appointed master of the Temple in 
1685; he opposed for some months 
the succession of William and Mary, 
but in the end took the oaths, and 
was rewarded with the deanery of 
St. Paul’s (1691). His writings, 
mostly controversial, are very 
numerous; among the best known 
are his Practical Discourse concerning 
Death (1689) and his Practical Dis- 
course concerning a Future Judgment 
(1691). His attempts to confute the 
Socinians (y indication of the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity, 1690, and other 
works) helped rather than hindered 
the spread of Unitarianism, and 
embroiled Sherlock in a furious 
controversy with South (q.v.), who 
accused him of tntheism. Sher- 
lock’s style IS sound and sober, but 
not engaging. 

Sir George Mackenzie (1636- 
1691) was born at Dundee and 
educated at the Universities of St. 
Andrews, Aberdeen, and Bourges. 
He was called to the Scottish Bar in 
1659, and soon distinguished him- 
self, being knighted and appointed 
Kmg’s Advocate in 1677. His strict 


attention to duty earned him the 
sobriquet of “ bluidy Mackenzie ” 
among the Covenanters, and a 
posthumous reputation in Scotland 
akin to that of Jeffre3rs in the south- 
ern kingdom; but he was a learned 
and enlightened man, whose chief 
fault was an inabihty to brook 
opposition, and who met fanaticism 
of one kind with a different but no 
less extreme fanaticism. He retired 
from public life after the Revolu- 
tion. His works include a “ serious 
romance ”, Aretina, poems, ethical 
writings, political and legal writings, 
a treatise on heraldry, and Memoirs 
of the Affairs of Scotland from the 
Rertorahon (published 1821). There 
is little that is Scottish in his style 
or language. Lovers of literature 
are less indebted to him for his 
own writings than because he 
founded the Advocates’ Library, 
since 1925 the National Library of 
Scotland. 

Elias Ashmole (1617-1692) was 
born at Lichheld and educated at 
Lichfield Grammar School. He 
became a chancery solicitor in 
London; but afterwards studied at 
Oxford, taking up mathematics, 
physics, alchemy, and particularly 
astrology. He was a keen Royalist, 
and after the Restoration was ap- 
pointed Windsor Herald, Commis- 
sioner for Surinam, and Comp- 
troller of the White Office. He 
further increased his worldly wealth 
by a series of judicious marriages, 
and settled down to a life of anti- 
quarian studies. His chief work. 
The Institution, Laws and Cere- 
monies of the Order of the Garter, 
appeared in 1672. It is an exem- 
plary and exhaustive piece of 
research. His style, when he lets 
himself go, is elaborate. In 1677 he 
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presenied the Ajshmolean Museum 
to Oxford; this is, perhaps, his 
chief title to fame. His amusing 
Diary was printed in 1717. 

Nahum Tate (1652-1715) was 
born in Dublin and educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1672. His ten 
plays were mostly adaptations or 
mutilations. He metamorphosed 
Shakespeare’s Richard II into The 
StctUan Usurper (1681), but even in 
this camouflaged form the play did 
not suit a politically-minded audi- 
ence, and It was suppressed. Tate’s 
version of King Lear, complete with 
happy ending, secured the banish- 
ment of Shakespeare’s version from 
the stage until 1840. Tate also 
“ improved ” Cortolanus, Eastward 
Ho', and plays by Fletcher and 
Webster. Dryden employed him in 
1682 to write the Second Part of 
Absalom and Achitophel, but added 
two hundred lines, and, on internal 
evidence, scrupulously revised the 
whole. In 1692 he succeeded 
Shadwell as Poet I.aureate; he has 
strong claims (contested by Eusden 
and Pye) to be considered the least 
distinguished holder of that offlce. 
In 1696 his New Version of the 
Psalms, written m collaboration with 
Dr. Nicholas Brady, appeared. 
Oflicial backing brought it into 
almost universal use, but it is devoid 
of all poetic merit 

Roger North (1653-1734), sixth 
son of the fourth Lord North, was 
born at Tostock, in Suffolk, and 
educated at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. He was called to the Bar in 
1675, and, thanks to the influence 
of his brother Francis, the distin- 
guished lawyer who became Lord 


Keeper in 1682, enjoyed a large 
and lucrative practice, and became 
Attorney - General to James II’s 
queen. The Revolution put an end 
to his public career, and he retired 
to his estate at Rougham, m Nor- 
folk, and amused himself by wnt- 
mg. He published practically 
nothing in his lifetime; his best 
work is his lives of the Norths (1742- 
1744), biographies of his brothers 
Francis, Ae Lord Keeper; Sir 
Dudley, the Turkey merchant; and 
Dr. John, master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. His Autobiography is 
also noteworthy. His biographies 
are perhaps unduly eulogistic; his 
style IS entertaining, but marred by 
superabundance of colloquialisms. 

Richard Bentley (1662-1742) 
was born at Oulton, Yorkshire, and 
educated at Wakefield Grammar 
School and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated 
B A. in 1680 and M.A. in 1683. 
After schoolmastering for a year he 
was appointed tutor to the son of 
Dean Stillingfleet (qv.), in whose 
house he lived from 1683 to 1689, 
studying deeply. When Stillmg- 
fleet became Bishop of Worcester 
he made Bentley his chaplain. In 
1692 he delivered the Boyle lec- 
tures, his subject being A Confuta- 
tion of Atheism’, in 1694 he wras 
appointed keeper of the royal 
libraries. The famous Bentley and 
Boyle controversy about the authen- 
ticity of the Epistles of Phalaris, in 
which the scholars of Christ Church 
" tried what Wit could perform in 
opposition to Learning, on a ques- 
tion which Learning only could 
decide’’, culminated in Bentley’s 
complete victory in 1699, when he 
published his great Dissertation on 
the Epistles of Phalaris. This book 
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marked an era in learning, as well 
as the triumph of true scholarship 
over elegant sciolism. In 1700 
Bentley was appointed master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. His 
mastership has become notorious 
for the thirty-eight years’ war — 
subdivided into vanous battles, 
actions, and affairs — ^ivaged between 
him and the fellows, who needed 
stirring up but got more than they 
needed Bentley’s other publica- 
tions include his editions of Horace 
(1711), Terence (1726), and Mani- 
lius (1739); his unfortunate edition 
of Paradise Lost (173a), which has 
almost the air of a skit on his other 
labours; and his admirable Remaiks 
on a late Discourse of Free-thinkmg 
(1713). His English style is vigor- 
ous, and he was master of a kind of 
rough humour He ranks as the 
earliest of great English scholars; 
It IS uncertain whether any one of 
those who have followed in his 
tracks was his equal in all-round 
mental ability. 

[Sir R C. Jebb, Bentley ] 

Anthony A Wood (1632-1695) 
was born at Oxford and educated 
at Merton College, where he gradu- 
ated B A. in 1652 and M A in 
1655 His life was almost entirely 
spent at Oxford. He showed as an 
undergraduate no special aptitude 
for study, but was fired with 
antiquarian zeal by the appearance 
of Dugdale’s Antiquities of War- 
wickshire (1656), and dedicated his 
life to examining and sifting the 
records ot the university The result 
of his laborious researches was 
published as Historia et Antiqui- 
tates Umversitatis Oxoniensis m 
1674; this being a Latin version, 
unconscionably garbled in Wood’s 
opinion, of his English treatise. 


which did not appear in English 
until 1791. Wood’s other great 
work is his biographical dictionary, 
Athenae Oxonienses (1691 - 1692), 
which gives an account of the men 
of letters and bishops educated at 
Oxford between 1500 and 1690. 
This is a most valuable record, 
although Wood was a spiteful and 
ungenerous man, and no stylist. 
For libellmg the Earl of Clarendon 
he was expelled from the university 
whose chief historian he was. 

John Aubriy (1626-1697) was 
born at Easton Percy, Wiltshire, 
and educated at Malmesbury, 
Blandford Grammar School, and 
Trinity College, Oxford, where the 
Civil War interrupted his studies 
He lived a life ot ease, diversified 
by lawsuits He collected materials 
for the Monasticon Anghcanum, and 
gave important assistance, for which 
he got no thanks, to Anthony Wood 
His Miscellanies (1696) contain 
much curious information about 
ghosts and dreams. His Survey of 
Surrey was incorporated m Rawlm- 
son’s Natural History and Antiqui- 
ties of the County of Sun ey (1719) 
His Minutes of Lives, first ade- 
quately edited by A. Clark in 1898, 
preserves much valuable and vivicl 
biographical detail, but is by no 
means trustworthy. Aubrey was an 
inveterate gossip, though good- 
natured and seldom mahcious; his 
style IS rambling 

Tho.mas Rymfr (1641 - 1713) 
was born at Yaftorth Hall, North- 
allerton, and educated at Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, His 
first essay in criticism. The Trage- 
dies of the Last Age considered and 
examined by the Practice of the 
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Ancients, appeared in 1677. Its 
appeal for a return to classical 
standards was reinforced by the 
pubhcation of a model tragedy, 
Edgar, m the same year. A Short 
View of Tragedy, which inter aha 
stigmatizes Othello as “a bloody 
farce without salt or savour”, 
appeared in 1692. In that year 
Rymer succeeded Shadwell as His- 
toriographer Royal, and soon set 
to work upon Ins great collection 
of public treaties from the year 
not, known as Fcedera. He com- 
pleted fifteen volumes, and five 
more were added after his death by 
Robert Sanderson Historians owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to Rymer 
for this compilation; so wild are 
his critical pronouncements that 
literary critics owe him almost as 
large a debt for providing them with 
a source of innocent merriment 

Sir Samuel Garth (1661-1719) 
was born at Rowland Forest, York- 
shire, and educated at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, where he graduated 
B A. in 1679, M in 1684, ^nd 
D. in 1691, after having studied 
at Leyden. A quarrel between the 
physicians and the apothecaries of 
London concerning the establish- 
ment of a dispensary for the poor 
w as the occasion of his mock-heroic 
poem The Dispensary (1699), which 
he added to and improved in later 
editions. This poem, like most 
topical poems, has lost its interest; 
it IS not very skilfully constructed, 
but has lines and passages of some 
power Garth’s couplet marks a 
transition stage between Dryden’s 
and Pope’s; indeed little advance 
was made throughout the eighteenth 
century upon Garth’s method of 
handling this metre. Garth became 
the chief Whig physician, and on 
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the accession of George^ I* was 
knighted, and appointed physician 
in ordinary to the king and physi- 
cian-general to the army. His 
occasional verse is unimportant. 

John Dennis (1657-1734) was 
born in London and educated at 
Harrow and Cams College, Cam- 
bndge, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1679, afterwards migrating to 
Trinity Hall (M A 1683) He had 
enough money to live upon, though 
he had none to spare, and amused 
himself by writing plays and poems 
of no account. His most important 
contribution to the drama was a 
new device for simulating thunder 
on the stage Having failed in 
literature, he became an example 
of the truth of Disraeli's mot, and 
set up a.s a critic. He is chiefly 
known on account of his irritability 
and rancour, and for his bitter 
quarrel with Pope, who gave him 
a place m the Dunciad, and satirized 
him with brutal and stupid wit in 
the Naiiative of the Deplorable 
Frenzy of Mr. John Dennis 
Dennis’s criticism is, however, still 
of some interest. The best of it is 
to be found in The Advancement 
and Refoimation of Modem Poetty 
(1701) and Three Letters on the 
Genius and Writings of Shakespeare 
(1711). Dennis fell foul of almost 
everyone, not only Pope and Collier 
but even Steele and Addison. His 
old age was made wretched by 
blindness and poverty. 

John Dunton (1659-1733) was 
born at Gralfham, Huntingdon- 
shire, where his father was rector, 
He W'as destined for the Church, but 
was too flighty to settle down; was 
apprenticed to a bookseller, travelled 
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widAy^in both the New and the 
Old World, married a sister of Mrs. 
John Wesley and of Mrs. Daniel 
Defoe, and was for a time a prosper- 
ous bookseller. He was always 
eccentric, and after an unhappy 
second marriage, crossed the bor- 
der-line which divides eccentricity 
from madness. He is remembeted 
on account of his Athenian Gazette 
{Athenian Mercury), which ran from 


1690 to 1696, and answered ques- 
tions on all sorts of Subjects, such 
as religion, love, hterature, manners, 
and science — a large-scale fore- 
runner of the “ answers to cor- 
respondents ” column. His Life and 
Errors of John Dunton (1705) is an 
admirable autobiography, marred 
only by the author’s mental afflic- 
tion. His numerous Whig pam- 
phlets are negligible. 
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